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©f the allegories in which they are delivered, 
that under other names, as the Fables of Pil- 
pay, &c. &c. it has already been translated into 
more than twenty languages of Europe and 
Afia. In thofe translations, however, it has 
fuffered much mutilation, as well as consider¬ 
able distortion in its primitive feature of Sim¬ 
plicity j and it is only in Mr. Wilkins’s, almoft 
literal verfion that we fee the faithful por¬ 
trait of the beautiful original. 

In 1788, Sir William Jones published his 
Translation of Sacontala, or the Fatal 
Ring, an Indian Drama, written by Calidas, 
an author of distinguished merit in that clafs 
of Indian literature, who flourished about a, 
century before the commencement of the 
Christian sera. In this publication we find 
exhibited a genuine and lively portrait of In¬ 
dian manners and fentiments, as they actually 
existed nearly two thoufand years ago, and 
pollibly at a period far more ancient ; fince, 
according to the Brahmins, DuShmanta, the 
regal hero of the piece, and hufband of Sa- 
*eontala, fate upon the throne of India above a 
tfloufand years before Chrift; and it is proba¬ 
ble that the poet would fo far obferve consist¬ 
ency, as to endeavour to reprefent the man¬ 
ners of the age in which DuShmanta reigned. 

It 
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It is, indeed, a moft valuable acquifition to the 
writer who would wilh accurately to delineate 
thofe manners, and throws confiderable light 
upon many points, relative to their cuftoms . - 
and opinions, with which the ancients were 
very fupsrficially acquainted, and which they 
have, frequently, very groffly mifreprefented. 
Thefe four publications 1 have ufed as a fort of 
commentary to rectify what was falfe or elu¬ 
cidate what was obfcure in Diodorus Siculus, 
Herodotus, Strabo, Philoftratus, and Pliny? 
and I truft the. following pages, in which their 
relations are contrafted, will evince both the 
minute attention, and the unwearied diligence 
of the author, who firft, in Europe, undertook 
the arduous talk of comparing Sanfcreet and 
Greek literature. 

Thefe various efforts, fo worthy of a great 
and enlightened nation, to inveftigate the 
fciences, and develope the complicated annals 
of a people, concerning whom more has been 
written, and lefs really known, than any 
other nation that anciently tenanted the vaft c 
regions of Alia, were accompanied by the moft 
adlive and vigorous perfonal exertions, of a 
iimrlar kind, upon the fpot, — The palmyra- 
leaf, the papyrus, and even the infcribed vel¬ 
lum, will perifh in a few revolving centuries; 

but 
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but the engraved tablet of copper or brafs, 
and (the folid column of marble, muft, fora 
far thore extended period, defy the corroding 

. violence of time.-Thefe were diligently 

fougnt for, not only in our own fettlements 
in the Eaft, but through all the extent of Hin- 
doftjn, by that literary fociety of gentlemen 
eftaljlifhed under the aufpices of Sir William 
Jon 4 , in Calcutta, denominated the Afiatic 
Socijty. The fcientific labours of thefe gen¬ 
tleman are difplayed in that grand repofitory 
of Sknfcreet information, the two volumes of 
AsiJtic Researches, which have fucceffively 
larrijed (the laft only within a few months) 
jin tips country, the miniftry of which never 
|did 4 more wife or prudent thing, than when 
|they fent out the great Orientalift, their prefi- 
ident, to fuperintend the jurifprudence of thofe 
1 Afiatic provinces, the prevailing languages and 
man iers of which were fo familiarly known to 
him. The early efforts of that Society were 
crow ted with figtial fuccefs. The buried 
table: has been dug from the bowels of the 
earth j the fallen and mouldering pillar has 
been reared; coins and medals, ftruck in com¬ 
memoration of grand and important events, 
have been recovered from the fepulchral dark- 
nefs £f two thoufand years; and the obfolete 
l ‘ charadters. 
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characters, engraved on their fuperficies, lave, 
with immenfe toil, been deciphered and) ex¬ 
plained. It is by the increaling and cor cen- 
trated light which thofe precious remains t irovv, 
upon the claffic page, that the footfteps c F the 
hiflorian muft be guided, and his path thr nigh 
the obfcure maze of antiquity illumined. 

Abul Fazil, the learned Secretary of Ak- 
her, the molt magnificent and powerful mo¬ 
narch that ever fwayed the Indian fee )tre, 
had previoufly, in the fixteenth centur], by 
the mod laudable and ftrenuous exertion , in 
fome degree explored that path and j :ne- 
trated that obfcure maze. All the autii >rity 
however of fovereign power, exercifed ir the 
mildefl manner, and employed to promoti the 
beft purpofes, by the mod liberal of pri ices, 
added to the weight of influence, wliicll his 
own diftinguiftied talents and virtues gave him 
over the grateful race of Brahma, introduced 
that diligent inveftigator of Sanfcreet antiqui¬ 
ties little farther than to the threfhold of the 
grand Temple of Indian theology and feijmee. 

Of the vigour and extent of the Secretary's 
refearches, the Ayeen Akbery, or Mirror of 
Akber, regains a wonderful proof; andjMr.'* 
Gladwin, in obliging the Afiatic world with a/ 
verflon of that Work, in 1783, has much con¬ 
tributed / 
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tributed to mitigate the toil of the Indian 
Geographer and Annalift. Of this celebrated 
production, which Major Rennel terms an Au¬ 
thentic Regifter of all matters relating to Hin- 
doftan, that is, as far as they were known to 
Akber, being equally hi^h in price, and diffi¬ 
cult to be procured, I was not fo early in pof- 
feffionas I could have wilhed; but having, at 
length, by the favour of Samuel Johnfon, Efq. 
of the India-Houfe, obtained it, I have amply 
profited by that gentleman’s fpontaneous kind- 
nefs. The firft volume of this Oriental per¬ 
formance treats rather of Mohammedan than 
Indian mahners j of the arrangement of the 
court of Akber ; and of the (economy of his 
houfehold. In the hiftory of that Emperor’s 
reign it will be of infinite ufe j but was fo¬ 
reign to the fubjedls more immediately under 
difcuffion. Of the fecond volume, which con¬ 
tains the geography of the Soobahs, and acon- 
cife hiftory of their feveral fovereigns, the reader 
will find in the following ftieets fo correct an 
abridgement as cannot fail highly to gratify 
his curiofily, and cannot injure the tranflator, 
who, I heard with regret from his London 
bookfeller, is no more! Of the third volume, 
which treats of the aftronomical conceits, the 
theological, metapbyfical, and other fcientific 
s fpeculations. 
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fpeculations, as well as of the feveral degrees 
and numerous penances, of the Hindoos, he 
will alfo find thefubftance interfperfed through¬ 
out the body of thefe extended Diflertations. 

The great work of the Mahabbarat, now 
tranflating by Mr. Wilkies, and of which 
Abul Fazil himfelf anciently gave a Pcrfian 
verfion, not being, as yet, in the pofleflion of 
the public, I can only, for the prefent, fubmit 
to that public the epitome of its contents, which 
; is prefixed to Feriflitah’s Hiftory of Hindoftan, 
compared throughout, with great diligence, 
with the Perfian Annals of Mirkhond, with 
the Tartar Hiftory of Abulgazi Bahadur, and 
fuch other Oriental Hiftories as are in my 
pofteffion, of which the number is not fmall, 
nor have they been procured by the author 
without infinite labour and refearch, or heavy 
and accumulated expenfe. This chafm, how¬ 
ever, with the permifiion of the tranflator, 
fhall hereafter be filled up, and tire reader 
will, I truft, find the dark period and events, 
to which that voluminous detail bears re¬ 
ference, as'fatisfacloriiy elucidated, as I flatter 
myfelf he will the obfcure hiftory of the 
Avatars themfelves, or the ten defcents of 
Veefmu. During thefe inquiries into the re- 
mo teft hiftorical antiquities of Afia, as I have 
conftantiy 
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conftantly kept the Sacred Volumes and the 
invaluable fragments of Chaldasan Hiftory by 
Berofus before me, with all that Bifhop Cum¬ 
berland, Stanley, Hyde, Athanafius Kircher, 
and others, have written upon the Phoenicians, 
Chaldasans, Perfians, and Egyptians; and, as I 
have diligently contrafted them with the later 
and more profound difquifitions of Sir William 
Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, relative to 
the origin and early hklory of thofe nations, 
I trull I fliall not be thought prefumptuous 
for offering a decifive opinion with refpedt to 
that remote period and thofe apparently fa¬ 
bulous events. I confider the whole as only a 
corruption of ancient Chaldasan hiftory and 
traditions, and therefore have referred the in¬ 
cidents of the Great War recorded in the 
Mahabbarat, and all the romantic accounts, 
given in the fame volume, of the battles of 
the Indian Soors and Asoors, that is, the 
good and evil Genii, to the con tells of the 
fbns of Shem and Ham for the empire of the 
infant world. In Ihort, I have the moll con¬ 
fident hope of being able to demonstrate, 
as I proceed, that the wars of the Giants and 
Titans of other nations are known in India 
under that denomination; and the evidence 
which I fhall adduce of the wonderful finaili- 
Vol. I. B tude 
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tilde between the primitive theology and man¬ 
ners of the Chaldaeans and Indians, efpecially 
in the veneration for jacredfountains , formerly 
fo prevalent in Cafhmere, the region of India 
probably firft inhabited, will go far towards 
confuting the romantic ideas that have gone 
forth into the world, of the unfathomable an¬ 
tiquity of the Hindoos, and of the ark of 
Noah refling upon the Indian Caucafus, in- 
ftead of Mount Baris in Armenia. 

After having read with laborious attention 
whatever has been written concerning India by 
the Perfian and Arabian hiftorians, of whom 
we have been favoured with elegant Latin 
verlions by Pocock, Erpenius, Golius, Hud- 
fon, Reifke, and other great Oriental fcholars, 
I fate down to the ferious re-perufal and ex¬ 
amination of what the ancient authors, elbeem- 
ed cladical, had delivered in relation to that 
country; but, from the little I already knew 
of its native hilfory, I foon found their ac¬ 
counts, for the moft part, to be replete with 
mifconception, if not with grofs error. Porus, 
or rather Pourava, (for that, Sir W. Jones 
has informed me, was the real name of the 
undaunted oppofer of the great Alexander,) 
the reigning rajah of a country called the 
Panjab, from the five rivers that water it, 

feems 
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Teems to have been univerfally miftaken for 
the Supreme Monarch of India, to whom, 
probably, that prince was only one, though 
not the lead formidable, among many tribu¬ 
tary princes; and the fubjugation of a pro¬ 
vince of that mighty empire was, with the ufual 
vanity of the Greeks, magnified into the con- 
queft of India. By comparing, however, the 
relations of the Greek and Roman writers with 
thofe of Ferishtah, and the other Oriental 
hiftorians, of whom, a lift of thofe in my 
poffeflion is added to this preface, I gradually 
obtained that knowledge of the ancient hiftory 
and manners of the Indians, which I have at¬ 
tempted to exhibit in the volumes which will 
fucceftively folicit the attention of the indul¬ 
gent public. Had there been any work at that 
time pubjifhed, or had I known of any work 
intended to be publifned, that promifed to in¬ 
clude the ancient and modern hiftory of India, 
according both to Sanfcreet and Claflical wri¬ 
ters, and prefent to the reader a comprehen- 
five view of the wonderful tranfaftions per-’ 
formed, during the period of near four thou- 
f'and years* on that grand theatre, I ftiould 
never have ventured upon an undertaking at 
.once To arduous and To hazardous,. 

B 2 


As 
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As foon as I had formed the refolution, in 
the beft manner I might be able, to fupply 
that defect, I communicated my intention to 
Sir William Jones, in India, with vvhofe friend- 
fliip I was honoured at an early period of life, 
and who returned me fuch an anfwer as en¬ 
couraged me both to proceed with vigour 
and to afpire with ardour. He was at the 
fame time fo obliging as to impart a few hints 
for the conduct of the work, which 1 have 
anxioufly endeavoured to follow. I likewife 
fubmitted the Propofals j for my intended Hif- 
tory to the Court of Directors of the Eaft- 
India Company, accompanied with a Letter, 
in which I took an extenfive furvey of the 
great outlines of that hiitory. Nothing could 
be more flattering to an infant undertaking, 
than the applaufe which that Letter .procured 
me from the mod refpedtable quarters: and, 
indeed, as a proof that the diftinguifhed body 
of men, to whom it was addreifed, thought 
that the author had exerted laborious afli- 
duity in the inveftigation of the obfcure fub- 
je£t which he profefled to elucidate, an imme¬ 
diate anfwer was returned, and forty fets of the 
Hiftory fubfcribed for. Both the Letter itfelf 
and the Anfwer are printed by way of intro¬ 
duction to the firft volume of the Hiftory itfelf. 

The 
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The liberal conduft: of the Diredlors, on this 
occafion, to an unpatronized Granger, affords 
decifive evidence that an enlightened aflembly 
of Britifh merchants are equally above the 
balenefs of prejudice and the meannefs of 
avarice ; and that, however humble the inflrument , 
they are never indifferent to the advancement 
of Literature and the diffufion of Science. 

I frankly own to the candid reader that I 
knew not, at the time, the full extent and mag¬ 
nitude of the undertaking in which I had em¬ 
barked. At my very entrance into the grand 
hiftoric field, through the whole ample circuit 
of which it became neceflary for me to range, 
a field over-run with exotic and luxuriant ve¬ 
getation, fuch a profpect unfolded itfelf, as, I 
confefs, at once difheartened and terrified me. 
Such a variety of complicated and profound 
fubjefls prefled for difcuflion, before the way 
Could be fufficiently cleared for an entrance 
upon the immediate path of Hiftory; fo deeply 
were the wild fables of Indian Mythology 
blended with the authentic annals of regular 
Hiftory; that the proper execution of the ar¬ 
duous work feemed to demand the exertion 
of abilities, as well as the command of for¬ 
tune, to which I could by no means lay claim. 
It foon occurred to me, that, inftead of the 
B 3 folitary 
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folitary exertions of an individual of moderate 
talents, of confined and precarious income, 
with no powerful patron in the high and 
fplendid circles of life to protect, and no opu¬ 
lent private connections vigoroufly to promote, 
the work, the completion of fo extenfive a 
plan as that laid down by my felt required the 
united efforts of fome considerable literary 
Society, combining a fplendid affemblage of 
genius and erudition, and embodied for the 
.purpofe, with every public library in the king¬ 
dom at their fervice, and, I might add, the 
public treafury alfo at their command. The 
Stupendous fyflem of the Brahmin Chro¬ 
nology, extending back through millions of 
years j the obftinate denial of a general 
deluge by thofe Brahmins; the perplexing 
dodtine of a Trinity in the Divine Na¬ 
ture, for ever occurring in the operations of 
the grand Indian Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
VeeShnu, and Seeva, a doctrine not to be traced 
to any immediate connedtion with the Jewifh 
nation, yet more confpicuous in India than 
even in the Triple Mithra of Perfia, and the 
Globe , the Wing , and the Serpent , which, ac¬ 
cording to Kircher, formed the Trinity of 
Egypt; thefe were among the numerous, the 
delicate, and abftrufe, topics, which neither the 
clerical 
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clerical nor hiftorical function in which I had 
engaged would allow of being pafled over in 
filence. 

I had not, at fuff, formed the remoteff 
conception, that, to enter into the fpirit of the 
Ancient Sanfcreet Hiftory of India, or to ren¬ 
der that hiffory intelligible to the reader, it 
would be neceflary to engage in the deepefl 
affronomicalfpeculationsof the Oriental world; 
yet, as I advanced in my inquiries, I found 
that kind of knowledge to be indifpenfable; 
For, in fadt, the primeval hiftories of all the 
ancient empires of the earth amount to little 
more than the romantic dreams of aftronomi- 
cal mythology. This is particularly evident 
in Hindoftan, from the two great and mod 
ancient rajah-families being denominated Sur- 
ya-bans and Chandra-bans, or Children 
of the Sun and Moon. 

I have entered farther into thefe«affrono- 
mical difquifitions than my friends may think 
was either neceffary, or, in regard to the fale 
of my book, prudent - 3 but this particular fub- 
jedf was intimately connedted with others of 
a higher nature and more momentous re- 
fearch.—The daring aflertions of certain flop¬ 
tical French philofophers with refpecf to the 
Age of the World, whole arguments I have 
B 4 attempted 

m 
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attempted to refute, arguments principally 
founded on the high aflumptions of the Brah¬ 
mins and other Eaflern nations, in point of 
chronology and aftronomy, could their extra¬ 
vagant claims he fubftantiated, have a direct 
tendency to overturn the Mofaic fyftem, and, 
with it, Chriftianity. I have, therefore, with 
what fuccefs the reader mu ft hereafter deter¬ 
mine, laboured to invalidate thofe claims, with 
all the perfevering affiduity which a hearty 
belief in the truth of the former, and an un- 
ihaken attachment, not merely profeffional, to 
the latter fyftem, could not fail of exciting and 
animating. While engaged in thofe inquiries, 
the fortunate arrival of th,e fecond volume of 
the Afiatic Refearches, with the various difler- 
tations on the fubjeft, of Sir William Jones, 
and of Mr. Davis, who has unveiled the agro¬ 
nomical myfteries of the famous Surya Sid- 
dhanta, the mod ancient Sanfcreet treatifeon 
that fcience, enabled me to purfue with fatif- 
fadtion, with fecurity, and, I truft, to de- 
monftration, the plan which I had previoufly 
formed, and upon which alone the difficulty 
can be folved. 

Guided by fuch indifputable authorities, I 
truft I have proved, in the firft volume of my 
Hiftory, that the perfonages, who are faid to 

have 
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have flourifhed fo many thoufand years in the 
earlieft ages, were of celeftial, not terreftrial, 
origin; that their empire was the empire of 
imagination in the ikies, not of real power on 
• this globe of earth; that the day and year cf 
Brahma, and the day and year of Mortals, are 
of a nature widely different} that the whole 
jargon of the Yugs, or grand periods, and 
confequently all thofe prefumptuous affertions 
of the Brahmins, relative to the earth’s anti¬ 
quity, have no foundation but in the great fo- 
lar and lunar cycles, or planetary revolutions; 
and that Chaldjea, and not India, was the 
parent-country of mankind. In proof of this 
laft affertion, I have produced a few remark¬ 
able inftances which evince the primitive lan¬ 
guages of Chaldaea and India not to be greatly , 
diffimilar; that the name Adam may be traced 
to the Sanfcreet root, Adim, or the Jirfi% that 
in the prophetic and regal title of Menu of. 
India may be recognized the patriarch Noah;: 
that their great hero Bali, an appellative fy- 
nonymous with the Bel, or Baal, of their neigh¬ 
bours, is no other than Belus; and that all the 
prodigies of valour and wifdom fabled of the 
renowned Dionysius of India, if true, are only 
• true af Rama, the fon of Cufh. Whatfoever 
partial objections may be urged againft the 

fyftem 
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fyflem thus adopted by me, I am convinced 
that it is the only bafis upon which any folid 
hiflory of Ancient India can be founded; 
and every frefli inquiry confirms me in that 
opinion. 

Among the various kinds of evidence here¬ 
after adduced in corroboration of my idea, I 
have appealed to one particular fpecies, of 
a nature equally curious and remote from 
common invefligation. If it happen that Cri- 
ticifm fhould point any fevere ftrictures on 
that portion of my work, I {hall think myfelf 
exceedingly ill repaid for literary toil, which 
coft me many nights of painful vigil, and 
which, from the intenfe application I was 
compelled to bellow upon the fubjedt, mate¬ 
rially injured my health. It was an attentive 
and accurate infpedlion of the Solar and Lu¬ 
nar Zodiacs of India, inferted in the fame va¬ 
luable colledlion, the former confiding, like 
that of Egypt and Greece, of twelve conftella- 
tions, fimilar in order and defignation, except 
in the figns Virgo and Gemini, and the lat¬ 
ter of twenty-feven > refembling the Manazil- 
al-Kamar of the Arabians, that firft fug- 
gefted to me the hypothefis upon which I have 
bellowed indefatigable pains, and which I fhall 
now curforily unfold. 


That 
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That the “ ancient hiftory of the illuftrious. 
families of Greece, during the poetical ages, 
might be read in the heavens” was the opi¬ 
nion of the late Mr. Coftard, one of the moft 
profound Oriental aftronomers ever born out 
of Afia. But it is a fad: notorious, and allow¬ 
ed by all proficients in that noble and won¬ 
derful fcience, that the Greeks, although they 
carried aftronomy to a furprifing height of 
improvement, were not the inventors of it. 
They borrowed from the Egyptians their 
knowledge of its principles ; and, in their 
wild ambition to have themfelves confidered by 
poftcrity as the moft ancient nation on earth, 
and their country as the foie fountain of the 
arts and fciences, they adapted to the con- 
ftellations, already formed , the various parts of 
their own fabulous hiftory. Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton, indeed, in his leaf! perfed work, “ the 
Chronology of ancient Kingdoms amended,” 
has affirmed, that Chiron firft formed the 
fphere for the ufe of the Argonauts j but e- 
ven a name fo highly and defervedly eminent 
as Newton’s cannot fandion a palpable error. 
Dr. Rutherforth, in one of the moft ingenious 
produdions on the fubjed of natural philo- 
fophy that ever was publifhed, has in the 
cleareft manhe,r evinced, that the conftella- 

tions. 
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tionSj delineated on the fphere, though appa¬ 
rently allufive to the Argonautic expedition, 
could not poflibly be the fabrication of Chi¬ 
ron, or any other Grecian, for that purpofe } 
fmce the greateft part of the ftars in the con- 
ftellation Argo, and, in particular, Canopus, 
the brighteft of them, were not vifible in any^ 
part of Greece; and no aftronomer would 
be fo abfurd as to delineate conftellations to 
diredt the courfe of a veflel, the principal ftars 
in which “ could not be feen by the mariners, 
either when they fet out, or when they came 
to the end of their voyage.”* Although, un¬ 
doubtedly, many of the figures of the conftella¬ 
tions have the appearance of being ancient E- 
gyptian hieroglyphics, yet, that at leaft thofe 
of the Zodiac could not be of genuine Egyp¬ 
tian origin, among other evident proofs which 
will be hereafter adduced by me, one or two 
only fhall be ftated at prefent. In the firft 
place, they are not adapted to the order in 
which the feafons fucceeded each other in E- 
gypt. For inftance, the fign Virgo, which is 
reprefented by a young female, with ears of 
ripened corn in her hand, evidently points to 

the 

• I fhall, hereafter, have occafion to cite this curious paflage 
of Dr. Rutherforth more at length. It is in the fecond volume of 
the Quarto Edition, page 850, Cambridge, 1748. 
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the feafon of the harveft. Such, in fact, it is 
in moft countries when the fun enters into 
that fign, that is, in September? but, in E- 
gypt, where the fertility of the country de¬ 
pends upon the annual overflowings of the 
Nile, and where confequently the concerns of 
agriculture are both managed on different 
principles and dire&ed by peculiar local regu¬ 
lations, the period of the harveft is in March? 
or rather, as Pliny has recorded it, faulo ante 
Cakndas Aprilis .* The fame argument forci¬ 
bly applies to the fign Aquarius, by which 
are meant the chilling rains of the bleak win¬ 
ter-feafon j whereas hardly any rain at all falls 
in Egypt, and their winter is the fineft feafon. 
Hence it is evident, that the Egyptians could 
not have been the inventors of a form and 
order of the conftellations inapplicable to their 
own climate, but mufl: have brought a fphere 
already fabricated for the ufe of agriculture 
and navigation, from fome primeval country 
inhabited by them, before their migration to 
the banks of the Nile? and that primeval 
country, we are informed from the moil: fa- 
ered authority, was Chaldea. 

Impreffed, 


Plinii Nat, Hift. lib. xviii, cap. \lvli. Akii edit. 
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ImprefTed, therefore, with ideas on the fub- 
je£l, fimilar tothofe that fwayed Mr. Coftard’s 
mind; but, at the fame time, convinced that 
the “ hiftory to be read in the heavens” nei¬ 
ther alluded to the Grecian, nor wholly to the 
Egyptian, mythology; I have adventuroufly 
launched into a new region of hiftorical in- 
veftigation, and have attempted to give, from 
the ample and recording tablet of the Ikies, 
the real hiftory of the firft grand family of 
the poft-diluvian world, I have commenced 
the hiftory of the ancient fovereigns of Hin- 
doftan, that is, of the children of the fun and 
moon, from the retherial region whence they 
probably emanated; and a comparifon, which 
I have been enabled to make, of all the Oriental 
zodiacs, folar and lunar, that could be procu¬ 
red by my refearches into books of antiquity, 
fully corroborates the fyftem upon which I 
have proceeded. Indeed, fo wide lias been the 
range I have found myfelf compelled to take, 
of fuch an extenlive nature were the fubjects 
that continually rofe and demanded elucida¬ 
tion, that, in the former part of the work, I 
feemed to be under the neceftity of writing, 
not fo much the Hiftory of Hindoftan, as 
the History of Asia itself, and of the 

HUMAN RACE IN" THEIR INFANT STATE. 

Without 
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Without taking this enlarged retrofpedfc of an¬ 
cient periods, the early hiflory of an empire, 
undoubtedly one of the fi'rft eftablilhed upon 
. earth, blended as that hiftory is with theolo¬ 
gical and aftronomical fpeculaticns, and in¬ 
volved as it is'in that of Affyria and Perfia, 
would be totally unintelligible. 

, While Dr. Rutherforth combats the afler- 
tion of Sir Ilaac Newton, that Chiron formed 
the firft fphere for the ufe of the Argonauts 
in their voyage to Colchis, he yet allows, that 
many of the conitellations of the Grecian, 
that is, (as Mr. Cofiard in another treatife has 
proved,) the Chaldrean fphere, apparently al¬ 
lude to that eventj but then he thinks they 
were fabricated at a period fubfequent to its 
completion, and were intended only as memo¬ 
rials of it. With refpect to the event itfelf, 
Mr. Bryant, in the fecond volume of his Ana- 
lyfis of ancient Mythology, has offered.very 
lubflantiai arguments to evince that it never 
took place at all, and that the whole ftory 
originally arofe from fome mifapprehended 
traditions relative to the ark of Noah , and the 
(acred perfonages that attended him on the 
rnoft important voyage ever recorded. Had 
Mr. Bryant more frequently directed his at¬ 
tention to that Perfian and Arabian literature 

which 
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which Mr. Richardfon, in his Diflertation on 
the Languages, Literature, and Manners of 
Eaftern Nations, feems to think he treated 
with too much contempt, he might have de¬ 
rived a furprifing fupport to his affertions from 
many of their agronomical productions. For 
inftance, in Dr. Hyde’s tranflation of Ulug 
Beg’s tables of the fixed ftars, the fign Argo 
is Amply called Stella Navis, that is, the 
ccnflellation of the ship? and there is reafon 
to fuppofe, that, in naming the ftars, the royal 
aftronomer of Perfia followed fome very an¬ 
cient aftronomical tables, known in his own 
country; fince, had he copied thofe of Pto- ' 
lemy, he would have denominated it, after 
that writer, Agyvg the afterifm of 

Argo. 

Mr. Bryant has flightly mentioned, from 
this author, that, by Orion, the Perfians u- 
fually nnderftand Nimrod, and that an altar 
formed part of the ancient fphere; but he 
might have gone farther , than this, and, in 
the figns of the zodiac, and the conftellations 
of the Southern hemifphere in particular, have 
difcovered many other ftriking circumftances, 
relative to the early poft-diluvian ages. The ^ 
ample notes, which Dr. Hyde has added to 
this work of Ulug> Beg, upon every one of 

the 
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the forty-eight conftellations, into which the 
ancients divided the vifible heavens, with the 
enumeration of their feveral Oriental appella¬ 
tions in Chaldee, Hebrew, Perfian, and Ara¬ 
bic, with large extra&s from the writings of 
various Afiatic aftronomers, exhibit an inefti- 
mable treafure of intelligence in this line of 
fcience, which feems never before to have been 
fufficiently attended to by the Eaftern anti¬ 
quary or the hiftorian of Afiatic events. Sure¬ 
ly, if the ancient Greeks had the policy to 
adapt their mythologic details to conftella¬ 
tions totally irrelative to their hiftory, the 
moderns fhould have the honejly to reftore 
to the Chaldseans, what it is evident origi¬ 
nally belonged to them, and what I am of o- 
pinion can be proved to allude to the primi¬ 
tive hiftory of mankind. The whole of the 
fifteen Southern conftellations, probably the 
firft delineated on the celeftial fphere, appear 
to me to afford an illuftrative commentary 
upon, and to yield decifive teftimony to, the 
truth of THE TEN FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENE¬ 
SIS. For, in memorial of what other events, 
except of thofe important ones that engroffed 
the grateful admiration of the poft-diluvian 
fathers of mankind, were placed in the hea¬ 
vens, firft, the conftellatron of navis, or tbe 
Vo l. I. C /hipi 
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Jhifv fecondly, ara, or the altar , with its 
vaftbody of fire and fmoke afcending near the 
Triangle, the remarkable Egyptian fymbol of 
Deity, I mean of the numen triplex; third¬ 
ly, the sacrificer, whom the Greeks (for a 
reafon which I fhall hereafter explain) deno¬ 
minated Chiron, the centaur; fourthly, the 
beast about to be facrificed, improperly call¬ 
ed Input , fince Ptolemy ufes the term 0^i o; r 
and the Arabian appellative of the conilella- 
tion is tranflated Jerahy Dr. Hyde; fifthly, 
corvus, or the raven-, fixthly, crater, or 
the cup of libation , called by the Egyptians 
crater benejicus Oftridis> and I truft that 
no truth can be more indifputably proved 
than that which I have laboured to eftablifh 
in the following pages, that Ofiris and Noaii 
are the fame. Seventhly, eighthly, and ninth¬ 
ly, with refpeft to the Canis Major, the 
Canis Minor, and Lepus, that is, the great¬ 
er and lejjer dog, and the hare , fituated fo near 
to Orion, the great and iniquitous hunter 
both of men and beafts; I fhall take the li¬ 
berty of inferting the iljuflrative words of 
my author himfeif. Dr. Hyde tells us, the 
Jews call this conftellation, Gibbor, that is, 
gigas, the giant. He then adds, Propter 
duas Canes et Leporem qug funt in vicinid , 

pottce 
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poet a fabulati Oriona fuijfe yenationh Jludio~ 
Jum: ifque> in cash exifiens, fueritficut Nimrod, 
Gibbor Sajid , i. e. Gigas , feu Potens yena->- 
tione coram Domino. In this place I cannot 
but diflent from Dr. Hyde, and think thers 
is far more truth than fable in the fiippofi,- 
tion that Orion and Nimrod mean the* faipe 
perfon. The whole of the remaining con- 
ftellations of the Southern hemifphere are 
compofed of aquatic objects or animals, apd 
may be confidered as pointedly allufive to 
a general deluge, at leaf as pointedly as 
any of the others can be to the expedition of 
the Argonauts. 

So far Dr. Hyde, in his profound aftrono- 
mical commentary upon Ulug Beg, was of ufe 
to guide my adventurous ftep through this 
dangerous ground, as far as I know, untrod¬ 
den beforej and from this author, and the 
elegant verfion of the aftronomy of Alfraga- 
nus, by the learned Golius, I acquired fuch a 
knowledge of the Perlian and Arabian aftro¬ 
nomy as enabled me to proceed with increa- 
fing confidence in this complicated inquiry. 
The Egyptians, however, who, during the 
revolution of fo many centuries, devoted 
themfelves to the ftudy of this fcience, and 
who were fo univerfally celebrated as the 
C 2 moft 
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moll: expert aftronomers in the ancient world, 
appeared to merit hill more attentive exami¬ 
nation. Fortunately, in the fecond volume 
of Kircher’s CEdipus ./Egyptiacus, there is 
preferved that invaluable relic of antiquity, 
the ancient fphere of the philofophic proge¬ 
ny of Mizraim, in many of the fabulous 
characters and hieroglyphic delineations en¬ 
graved upon it, totally different from that 
of the Chaldteans, but Hill hearing each to 
the other fuch a general feature of iimilitude, 
as to demonftrate their originating in the fer¬ 
tile invention of the fame race, and their cor- 
refpondence to the early events of one com¬ 
mon country. In my obfervations upon this 
fphere, I have remarked, that, though Kir- 
cher might be, in fome inftances, what War- 
burton reprefents him, a learned vifionary; 
yet, as he was indefatigable in procuring, from 
every quarter, the hieroglyphic fymbols of E- 
gyptian knowledge, their genuinenefs may be 
depended on, when his conjectures poffibly 
may not. I fhall not, however, prolong thefe 
pages, by dwelling at prefent on any parti¬ 
cular inftances that might be brought to illuf- 
trate the foregoing affertion, but fhall pafs on 
to the curfory confideration of one or two re¬ 
markable circumftances that ftruck my eye 

in 
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in reviewing the Tolar and lunar zodiacs of 
India: in die former of which there is, in 
my opinion, a ftrong corroborative teftimony 
of that deluge which the Brahmins To, pe¬ 
remptorily deny ever to have taken place in 
Hindoftan. It is in the fign Virgo, who, as Sir 
William Jones obferves on that zodiac,- “ is 
drawn, Handing on a boat in water, holding 
in one hand a lamp, and in the other an ear 
of rice-corn;”* circumftances which equally 
recall to our remembrance the Egyptian Ifis 
and the Eleufinian Ceres, with the nodturnal 
gloom in which their rites were celebrated j 
as they do the awful event, which I have united 
my humble efforts with Mr. Bryant to prove 
thofe rites depidted.-f With refpedt to the 
Nac Shatra, or Manfions of the Moon, 
which form the Lunar Zodiac, it is poflible 
that the argument I have brought to prove 
that this very curious mode of meafuring out 
the heavens. To totally foreign to, and un¬ 
known in, all the fyftems of European aftro- 
nomy, originated among the aftronomers of 
India, may be thought decifive: viz. that it 
could not be borrowed from Chaldaea or Ara¬ 
bia, becaufe the Lunar Zodiac of India con- 
C .3 fills, 

* See the Afiatic Refearclus, vol. ii. p. 39a. 

f See vol, ii. of thefe Differtations. 
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lifts, and ever did confift, of twenty-feven 
manfions only ; while, according to Coftard, 
that of Chaldaea, and, according to Hyde, that 
of Arabia, have ever contained twenty-eight 
manfions, befides the curious catalogue of 
animals and objects, aimed: all of them pecu¬ 
liar to India, by which thofe manfions are 
diftingui filed, fuch as the head and teeth of 
the elephant, facred con q ues, an inftrument 
ufed in their temples, and Indian tabors , affords 
additional proof of this affertion. One, how¬ 
ever, of the afterifms of that Zodiac is not fo 
peculiarly Indian, fince we find among the 
number an oblation to the gods> noticed be¬ 
fore; which I as firmly believe to be allufive 
to the offering of Npah when he defeended 
from the ark, as I am convinced • the two- 
faced imagei delineated on another, does to 
Noah himfelf, the only true Janus Bifrons of 
the ancient world. However, in my hiftory 
of the three firft Indian Avatars, I have been 
able to adduce far more decifive evidence, re¬ 
lative to the general deluge, than can be col¬ 
lected from any fymbols, or d ; fplayed in any 
hieroglyphics whatfoever. Nothing but the 
abftrufe and intricate nature of the fubjects 
concerning which it treats could have prevent 
ted, long ago, the appearance of that volume, 

in 
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in which all thefe particulars are enumerated; 
but, as I have now toiled through the moft 
difficult part of it, the comparifon of the fe- 
veral Eaftern fyftems of the Ccfmogony; and 
as nearly three hundred pages of it are al¬ 
ready printed olf: the public may exped 
the firft volume of my hiftory, with elegant 
engravings of forne of the principal Ava¬ 
tars, and inscribed, where gratitude didates, 
to the Court of Directors, in the courfe of 
the enfuing year. 

One principal inducement, next to the 
higher motives, explained above, for entering 
into this wide aftronomical range, w f as the an¬ 
xious wiffi by this means to throw light upon 
the obfcure annals and involved chronology 
of ancient India, an object which has been ef¬ 
fectually obtained by it. To that important 
point I have direded all the fcattered rays 
of information, which I could colled in the 
courfe of thefe refearches; and, although I 
have by this means been enabled, I truft fuc- 
cefsfully, to combat the claims of the Brah¬ 
mins to ffich ftupendous antiquity as that 
in lifted on by them, yet have I not negleded, 
at the fame time, to lubftantiate every juft 
and well-founded claim the Hindoos can urge 
to fuperiority, either in regard to their early 
C 4 civilization. 
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civilization, or their rapid progrefs to perfec¬ 
tion in drts and fciences, when thofe aflum'p- 
tions do not militate againft all the received 
opinions and traditions of mankind. Not- 
withftanding their abfurd geographical notions 
which the reader will find exhibited, from 
Sanfcreet authority, in a future page of this 
volume j yet there is every reafon, from the 
doflrine of the feven fuperior Bobuns, or 
purifying fpheres, through which they fup- 
pofed the tranfmigrating foul to pafs j and 
from the circular dance, in which, ac¬ 
cording to Lucian, in his Treatife de Sal- 
tatione, they worshipped the orb of the Sun j 
to believe they had, in the molt early peri¬ 
ods, difcovered that the earth in form was 
fpberical) and that the planets revolved round 
the fun. Befides the knowledge of the true 
folar fyftem, which Pythagoras molt probably 
learned in India, there is every reafon to 
think that they were acquainted with fphe- 
rical trigonometry, and that fomething very 
much like the Newtonian fyftem of attraction 
and gravitation was known among them. In¬ 
deed, Sir William Jones feems to confirm this, 
when he informs us, that “ the works of Ya- 
van Acharya are faid to include a fyftem of 
the univerfe, founded on the principle of at¬ 
traction. 
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traction, and the central pofition of the 
fun,” which I think it is far more likely Py¬ 
thagoras learned of this philofopher in India, 
than this Brahmin of Pythagoras in Greece; 
for, to have gone thither, he mull have re¬ 
nounced the felf-fufficient chara&er of that 
haughty tribe, and have violated a leading 
precept of the religion and policy of Brahma. 
This very early knowledge of the great fun¬ 
damental principles of aftronomy feems to 
be inconteftably proved by a paffage, which 
immediately follows in the third difcourfe of 
Sir William Jones, “ that the names of the 
planets and zodiacal liars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, are found in the 
oldelt Indian records.”* In lliort, while I have 
anxioully endeavoured to do jullice to the fu- 
perior claims to credit of the Mofaic fyllem, 
I have been careful not to do the Brahmins 
injullice. I have that kind of partiality which 
every hillorian polfelTes for the nation whole 
hiltory he is probably induced by that very 
partiality to record; but, I trull, it has fel- 
dom mifguided my judgement, and in no in- 
ftances fallified my narration. 

Our path, thus cleared through the mazes 
of ancient allronomical mythology, and the 
hiflory 
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hiftory of the Ten Avatars, or defcents of 
Veefhnu in a human form, which feem to 
be of a fimilar nature with the Ten Sart 
of Chaldaea, and the Ten Sephiroth of the 
Hebrews, extenfively explained, the ferious 
body of claffical hiftory will commence to¬ 
wards the middle of the firft volume, with 
an account of the fueceffive irruptions of 
the A (Tyrians, the Perfians, and Grecians, 
into that beautiful country, the delightful 
furvey of which has, in every age of the 
world, awakened the envy, inflamed the jea- 
lou(y> and ftimuiated the avarice, of neigh¬ 
bouring defpots. The alternate operation 
of thefe bafe and degrading paffions has 
too frequently contributed to cover the moft 
fertile plains which Afia can boaft with 
fterility, and deluge them with the blood 
of the innocent natives. Of the plan upon 
which this portion of the enfuing hiftory, 
taken from the claffical writers of Greece 
and Rome, and the Perfian and Arabian 
hiftorians, will be conduced, an ample prof- 
peftus is given in my Letter to the Directors 
of 1790 : to that Letter I muft refer the 
reader, and he will there find an abridged 
account of moft of the authors, Oriental 
and European, cited in the courfe of the 
Hiftory. 
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Hiftory. I have negle&ed no means in my 
power of making this work a complete ana- 
lyfis of Indian hiftory. I have penetrated to 
the fountain-head of all authentic intelligence 
which concerns that region, and, commencing 
my narrative at the remoteft known aera of 
great national events, have brought it down 
to the lateft that can at all deferve the notice 
of regular hiftory? even from that Semiramis, 
whom Diodorus defcribes as pouring her mil¬ 
lions upon its ravaged frontiers, to that dif- 
aftrous moment, when, according to the recent 
relations of Mr.Frazer and Sir W. Jones, the 
fanguinary ufurper of the throne of the Sefi’s 
planted the ftandard of Perfia upon the bat¬ 
tlements of Delhi. 

To an undertaking thus comprehenfive in 
its defign and important in regard to its 
obje£ls, an undertaking generally allowed to 
be, at this moment, a de/ideratum in litera¬ 
ture it might naturally have been expedled, 
that not only the Court of Dire<5tor$ them¬ 
ic Ives, who, in facf, manifefted by their re- 
foiution fo early and fo flattering an atten¬ 
tion to the addrefs of the author? but that 
all thofe gentlemen in their fervice, or other- 
wife, who from fituatiou or connedlion could 
not be indifferent to Indian concerns, would 

have 
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have extended their powerful fupport and 
patronage. 

It was not unreafonable to fuppofe that 
the man of bufinefs would be interefted by 
the faithful detail profelfed to be given of 
commercial tranfadtions during fo many re¬ 
volving centuries, and that the man of let¬ 
ters would be induced decidedly to fupport 
a production recommended by a circum* 
fiance equally novel and gratifying j that in 
one work , of fmaH expenfe , was to be combined 
the fubftance of all the moil efteerned Perfian 
and Arabian hiftorians upon the fubjedt, of 
whofe productions corredt and elegant verfions 
have been yet prefented to the public ; pro¬ 
ductions mouldering upon the (helves of 
public libraries, or depofited in the inacceffible 
mufeums of learned individuals ; productions 
equally high in value and difficult to be 
procured. 

For myfelf, confcious that I had, by con¬ 
tinued inquiry, by extenfive reading, and in- 
tenfe application, endeavoured to prepare my¬ 
felf for the important tafk in which I had 
engaged, I too eagerly indulged thofe fan- 
guine expectations of fuccefs, which were 
entertained by the private circle of my friends. 
Enjoying from nature a very ample portion 

of 
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of thofe high and volatile fpirits, which as 
they are often in early youth the occafion 
of many errors, afterwards regretted, fo in 
riper years they too frequently buoy up with 
falfe hopes the deluded imagination j I fuffer- 
ed thofe fpirits to betray me into the mod 
fata! delufions. I exulted in the fair profpeft 
that a life early marked by the viciffitudes of 
fortune, or rather continually paffed in the 
extremes of gay hope and gloomy difappoint- 
ment, as it approached its meridian, was 
likely to be cheered with the dawn of fuccefs 
and a (hare of probable independance; that 
fome moiety of the public applaufe would be 
the confequence of inceffant efforts to merit 
it, and that an adequate portion of emolu¬ 
ment would be the reward of fevere literary 
toil. I therefore embarked, in the purchafe 
of the various books, charts, and engravings, 
neceflary for the compofition or elucidation 
of my work, a confiderable part of a fmall 
fortune, which fell to me by the untimely 
death of a near and beloved relative, and, as I 
was fettled in the country, remote from the 
convenience of a public library, and was con- 
ftantly in want of many expenfive publica¬ 
tions in regard to India, which, indeed, from 

their 
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their recent date no public library could 
furnifti, I continued to accumulate expenfes 
of this kind, till a fenfe of prudence com¬ 
pelled me to refort to the bookfelier to know 
the refult of the diftribution of my propofals 
and the pubJication of my advertifements. 
Let it for ever reprefs the ardour of romantic 
ambition and the enthufiatlic dreams of 
authors unknown to fame, and unprotected 
by patrons invefted with the enfigns of power 
and ftationed at the helm of political emi¬ 
nence, that, in the courfe of twelve months, 
the History of Hindostan, a work fanc- 
tioned by the approbation of the East-India 
Company in England, and Sir William 
Jones in India, was able to obtain only a 
dozen fubfcribers 1 — It was not, however, a 
little flattering to the author, that amongft 
that number of unfolicited fubfcribers was 
the Marquis of Lanfdown, who fent an agent 
to inquire concerning the author, and to ex- 
prefs his Lordfliip’s hope that “ fo meritorious 
a work might not fmk for want of proper 
fypport.” His Lordfliip could only form a 
judgement of its poffible merit from my Let¬ 
ter to the Diredtors; of which I printed a 
thoufand, at the expenfe of Forty Pounds, 

and 
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and have fince been obliged to diftribute them 
gratis. 

However deeply wounded were my feelings 
at this, i truft, unmerited neglect, espe¬ 
cially from thofe high and eminent peribns, 
to whom 1 was from good authority informed 
that a Hiftory of Hindoftan, upon an en¬ 
larged and comprehenfive feale, would be of 
all things the moil: acceptable; they were 
fall more deeply goaded, when, unwilling to 
venture farther in an undertaking that feemed 
to threaten total ruin to any individual, two 
or three of the moll refpe&able bookfellers, 
to whom I immediately offered my work, 
declined having any thing to do with a pro¬ 
duction which, it was predicted, the fuperior 
pen and the tranfeendent abilifies of Dr. 
Robertson would not fail to crufh in the 
embryo. 

To names exalted into celebrity by the ve¬ 
neration of vulgar ignorance and the cla¬ 
mour of popular admiration, always violent 
but feidom ju.fl> the mind, accudromed to 
think independently and liberally, difdains to 
pay unmerited homage. But to a name fo 
defervedly eminent as that of Dr. Robertfon, 
I bow with iubmifljon proportioned to the 
real refpect w'hich 1 entertain for his writings 

and 
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and his virtues. Had his Hiftorical Difqui- 
fition at all appeared to me to render un- 
neceffary an undertaking, propofed to be con¬ 
ducted on a far more extenfive fcale, I fhould 
certainly have paid that deference to him , 
which I deem it not neceffary to pay to others, 
and have relinquifhed the field to fo able a 
writer of Hiftory. But, fince our under¬ 
takings can by no means be faid to clafh, and 
are executed on principles widely different, I 
truft my perfeverance will not be imputed to 
improper vanity, nor miftaken for idle com¬ 
petition, The field is open to all, and the 
range is ample. If it fhould not be in my 
power to obtain the firft laurel, a fecond, and 
no ignoble j>alm, may yet be mine. 

Difappointed in my hopes and injured in 
my property, my work treated with contempt 
by fome and with negleCl by others, I ftill 
relaxed not from the vigorous profecution of 
it. I felt that the aCfive fpark of honeft am¬ 
bition, enkindled in my mind, was far from 
being extinguifhedj nor was I entirely de- 
ferted, at this trying crifis, by thole con- 
ftitutional fpirits which I have fometimes 
found to rife in proportion to the urgency 
of adverfityj and which, amidft the various 
fcenes of a chequered life, have often en¬ 
abled 
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abled me to trample on greater difficulties than 
even thefe. 

In fpite therefore of menaced ruin both to 
reputation and fortune, I determined to per- 
■fevere; and, commencing thofe ftrenuous ex¬ 
ertions, which I had hitherto neglected 0o 
make, in the hope that a work, fo generally 
deemed a Defideratum, would make its own 
way, the fcene became fuddenly and agreeably 
changed. The friends who yet remained to 
me at Oxford were not deficient in their qji- 
deavours to ferve mej and I was repeatedly 
told to look to the Seat of Science for that 
fupport, with which it was humbly hoped an 
effort in literature would be honoured. Tha 
inftant that my views were candidly ftated, 
and the real objeft of this hiftorical invefti- 
gation came to be more generally known, I 
had no reafon to complain of a want of due 
encouragement from men of learning and 
diftinftion. 

Dr. Wetherell, the Mafter of Univerfity- 
College, ever anxious to promote the intereft 
of thofe who have been educated at the Col¬ 
lege over which he has fo long and honourably 
prefided, on my application to him, readily 
and warmly efpoufed the caufe of my b ;ok. 

I had foon the happinefs of proving that cha- 
Vol. I. D rafters 
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ra&ers fo eminent in the path of genius and 
erudition, as are Dr. Parr and Sir William 
Scott, were by no means indifferent to the 
fuccefs of their former pupil; fince they at 
once animated my defponding mind by com- 
nftndation, and, by their perfonal exertions, 
promoted the fuccefs of my work. The re- 
fult of thefe united efforts of my friends, to 
prevent a publication, which they thought me¬ 
ritorious, from being entirely laid afide, is evi¬ 
dent in the refpedtable, though not numerous, 
lift of fubfcribers with which I was honoured; 
which, howevtr defective in names, celebrated 
in the records of Indian fame, contains many 
Jlluftrious by rank, eminent in talents, and 
diftinguifhed by private worth. They are in¬ 
deed fuch names as muft refleft luftre on any 
publication, and it fhall be the unceafing ftudy 
of my life to merit fuch exalted patronage. 

In refpedl to the general negledt with which 
the undertaking, in which I have embarked, 
has had the misfortune to be treated by thofe 
gentlemen, to whom, from their connexion 
with that country, it might be fuppofed a 
Hiftofy of India, upon a more extended bafis 
than what I originally* propofed, woulcfr be 
highly acceptable; it is far from my wifh to 
think with fentiments of acrimony, or retort 

the 
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the language of cqptempt. Were I indeed 
inclined to retaliate , opportunity might not be 
wanting, in the future pages of this Hiftory, 
to launch forth into the ufual ftrain of in¬ 
flamed invedlive againfl: the enormities^aftert- 
ed to have been committed in India, by cer¬ 
tain charadlers, equally hoftile to literature 
and freedom, who are fuppofed to have grown 
rich by the plunder, and fplendid by the beg¬ 
gary and maffacre, of their fellow-creatures. 
By an author inclined to indulge a fatirical 
vein, an infinite deal of eloquence might again 
be difplayed in painting a vafl: continent de-s 
luged with tolood, and in bemoaning the un¬ 
timely fate of millions expiring in the pangs 
of artificial famine. Eloquence and truth, 
however, do not always unite in the fame 
page. Whatever real foundation there may 
be for believing that fome dark tranfadtions 
of this ki/id have taken place in India, in 
thofe remote regions where the reftraining 
arm of the fupreme executive power could 
lefs effectually check extortion, and where the 
difinterefted generofity of a late chief go¬ 
vernor could be lefs confpicuoufly vifiblej it 
is a fadt notorioufly evident that thefe ac¬ 
counts have, in many refpedls, been enor- 
D 2 moufly 
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moufly magnified. Thij work will be con¬ 
duced upon principles very diflimilar from 
thofe which diffeminate calumny and point 
inve&ive. I have declared, in my negleCed 
Lettef to the DireCors, that I will endeavour 
to fulfil the charaCer of “ an upright and 
impartial historian,totally free from 

THE VIOLENCE OF PARTY, WITHOUT THE 
TEMPORISING SERVILITY THAT DISGUSTS, 
AND THE INTEMPERATE ARDOUR THAT OF¬ 
FENDS.” It is my intention fteadily and in¬ 
variably to adhere to that line of conduC; 
and though ufurpation and tyranny, arrayed 
in imperial purple and gorgeous*in the fpoil 
of nations, ought never to enjoy their ill- 
gotten grandeur uncenfured Jjy the warning 
voice of hiftory, that cenfure fhould be manly, 
open, decifive, and pointed rather againft the 
offence than the individual. In faC, however, 
during the extenfive review which J have been 
obliged to take of the fucceflive tranfa&ions 
of Perfians, Tartars, Venetians, Portugueze, 
Dutch, French, and Englifh, with the In¬ 
dians; the proceedings of the latter, except 
in the inftance of a few daring and unprin¬ 
cipled individuals, whofe extortions no incor¬ 
porated affembly of merchants, however in¬ 
flexibly 
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flexibly virtuous themfelves*can ever wholly 
prevent, have appeared to the to be by far the 
moft candid, the moft upright, and the moft 
. irreproachable. Such are my real fentiments, 
and I unfold them without the remoteft idea 
of flattering or offending any creature brea¬ 
thing, either in Afia or Europe. 

I am willing to believe that this neglect has 
arifen from the apparent plaufibility of an ar¬ 
gument, which either jealous competition or 
inventive malevolence has thought proper to 
advance in regard to this undertaking, with 
far more pertinacity than truth. What, thefe 
rafli calumniators have urged, either novel or 
interefting, can poflibly be expected from ail 
author who has never viflted the remote re¬ 
gion which he profeffes to defcribe; who has 
never on the fpot examined the annals he 
undertakes to detail; nor converted with the 
people whofe hiftory and manners he records? 
To this objection I truft the following, with 
every candid mind, will be a'fufficient an- 
fvver. 

It was the good fortune of M. Sonnerat 
and M. Niebuhr to have viflted, in perfon, 
the fcenes which their accurate and entertain¬ 
ing volumes defcribe; but they travelled with 
peculiar advantages, and at the expenfe of 
P 3 royal 
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royal munificence.* What they faw they faith¬ 
fully defcribed; and mankind are highly in¬ 
debted to them for their labours, nor have I 
in particular failed to profit by them; but let 
it be remembered that a knowledge of Indian 
Antiquities was not to be gained by a tranfient 
vifit to the traders on the coaft of Coromandel 
or Malabar \ nor, had it been poffible to pene¬ 
trate even to Benares, are the Brahmins of 
that celebrated univerfity able fully to explain 
the principles of their own theology and 
fciences. This is particularly true in regard 
to their aftronomy, fince they are ignorant of 
the right application of thofe ftupendous in- 
ftruments, defcribed fo accurately by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Barker, in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions. 
Befides, when we daily meet with fo many who 
have penetrated even into the regions of Up¬ 
per Hindoftan, who both know fo little and 
have written fo abfurdly about India, this 
objection, methinks, ihould have been urged 

with 


' * The numerous and explanatory engravings, in the expenfive 
■ volumes of thefe travellers, have infinitely contributed towards the 
elucidation of the Indian Antiquities. Without ttiofe of Niebuhr, 
it would have been impolhble to have given any correft idea of 
the figures at Salfette and Elephanta; and, without thofe of M. Son- 
nerat, the Hiitory of the Ten Avatars would have been fcarcely 
intelligible. I have prefented my fubfcribers with one beautiful 
plate from each of thofe writers. 
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with fomewhat more caution and temper. 
Upon the whole, therefore, nothing could be 
more unjuft or cruel, than foj thefe unge¬ 
nerous critics, on i fo {lender a foundation, 
prematurely to condemn and decry \ work, 
of the compofition of which they muft be 
utterly unable, from a fuperficial furvey, to 
comprehend either the arduous toil or the 
complicated difficulty. However, I truft, in 
vindication of my own injured reputation, and 
the perfevering zeal of my friends, that in 
every page of the following work the reader 
will find a better anfwer to this objection than 
any in my power in thj^ place to produce. 

There is likewife another objection which 
has been urged againft this work, and from 
the confideration of which I will not fiirink. 

“ The author,” it has been faid, “ is not ac¬ 
quainted with the Afiatic languages.” On 
this fubjed, let the words of Sir W. Jones be 
remembered, that “ languages are not fcience , 
bit only the medium through which fcience is 
conveyed.” This remark comes with peculiar 
force from ai^ author, who is, perhaps, the 
greateft mafter of languages in the world; and 
if corred verfions, fuch as thofe with which 
himfelf and Mr. Wilkins have obliged the 
public, from the Sanfcreet, and fuch as Po- 

D 4 cock, ' 
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cock, Golius, and Greaves, have given us of 
Perfian and Arabian hiftorians, can be pro¬ 
cured, who inhere that would wafte the vigour 
of life in the’learning of languages, from which, 
after all, the information to be reaped will 
fcarcely compenfate the toil? Could tranfla- 
tions, to be depended upon, be obtainednn fo 
extenfive a degree as I may require for the con¬ 
duct of this Hiftory, I can allure the readft- 
that the hieroglyphic charafters in which 
Eaftern literature is veiled, for me, fhould 
remain undiflurbed. -That not being entirely 
the cafe, I am Howdy endeavouring to accom- 
plilh what Sir William, at my entrance upon 
this undertaking, recommended to me; “ to 
acquire a fufficient knowdedge of Perfian to 
enable' me to give a new translation of Ferifh- 
taha work, he adds, greatly in efteem among 
all Indian fcholars, but of which Mr. Dow’s 
tranflation is a very loofe and imperfect one. 

Hitherto, however, I have had fubje&s far 
more important to attend to than the mere 
acquifition of languages; and, when the reader 
fhall confider the numerous difficulties with 
which I have had to contend, in writing the 
Indian Antiquities; when he fhall reflect, that 
I had to ready to digejl, and to compoje, what is 
thus offered to the public, from an infinite va¬ 
riety 
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riety of books, which it was often necdTary to 
ride from Woodford to London to procure, 
and even then not procurable, but by tedious 
refearch among the bookfellers fhops, and at a 
very confiderable expenfej and that the topics 
upon which I have written are both very ab- 
ftrufe and verjf remote from the common line 
of liferary invertigation'; he will, I truth, per¬ 
mit candour to predominate over feverity, and 
inftead of wondering that fo little , he will, per¬ 
haps he furprifed that fo mucb> has been accom- 
plifhed. * 

I can indeed fafely affirm, in the words of 
the honoured patron of my juvenile produc¬ 
tions, the late Dr. Johnfon,* that this work 

was 

* My mentioning in tliefe terms the venerated name of the late 
Drt Johnfon will not, I trull, be called prefumption. —— Tlere are 
thofe living who can atteli the handfome manner in which lie al¬ 
ways fpoke of two very early, but very different, productions of 
mine: The School-Boy, written, when at fchool, in imitation 
of The Splendid Shilling of Philips; and the Free 
Translation of the (Ed ip us Tyran n us of Sophocles. 
The former may be feen in Mr. Knox’s Elegant Extrafts; the 
latter never wandered beyond the circle of the fubfcribers. 

Indeed I cannot forbear fating a circumftance p culiarlv ho¬ 
nourable to myfelf, and iiiuftrative, at once, of the natural good- 
nrfs of his heart. At my entrance into orde-s, he wrote, unlolicited 
by me, a warm and friendly letter, to the .Via' er ol Uuiveruty- 
College, in my favour, with the proffer of a lucrative cure " if 
Mr. Maurice were in orders;” of which civcumitance he was ig¬ 
norant. 
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was “ written with little aflidance from the 
learned, and without any patronage of the 
great; not in the foft obfcurity of retire¬ 
ment, or under the fhelter of academic bowers, 
but amidft inconvenience and didra&ion, in 
ficknefs and in forrow.” I had fcarcely com¬ 
menced my hidorical career,* before I was 
called, upon an occafion the mod didrffling 
to human feelings, to exchange the blooming 
plains of Afia and the banks of the Ganges, 
where I began, in imagination, to rang^ with 
delight, for the ruggecl rocks and Lethean dream 
of Bridol-Wells. It was, indeed, an occafion 
no lefs painful and didrefling than the fighf 
of didinguifhed worth, heightened by unaffect¬ 
ed beauty, in the bloom of youth, flowly de¬ 
fending to the unfruitful grave. No fooner 
was that melancholy event over, for which the 
too much honoured lines, in the Church-Yard 
of Woodford,* feebly attempt to difplay the 
genuine 

norant. I », at that time, in orders, and fixed at Woodford, 
which particular reafons prevented my relinquifliing for Bofvorth, 
the living of his friend Dr. Taylor. The Matter was fo obliging 
as to fend to me, to 'Woodford, Dr. John Ton’s letter, which I keep 
as a flattering memento of his friendthip, and a Unking proof, 
among others, of his enlarged philanthropy, 

* As a part of thefe verfes, very inaccurately tranfcribed, has 
appeared in the public papers, I fha.ll make ho apology for in¬ 
ferring , 
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genuine grief of the writer, than the circum- 
ftances of vexation and difappointment, above 
recapitulated, 

'fertifg them below more correBly and u,mutilated. I can allure 
the reader that, in doing this, I have no ■-vanity to gratify To 
compofe them was the molt painful talk (a talk enjoined, near the 
dofe of life, by the amiable deceal'ed) that^ver agonizing poet 
undertook. In prefenting them to the reader, however, I own 
I have feme ambition to gratify. I am ambitious of paying a 
public tribute of refpedt to worth, untimely fnatched away, and 
fenfe early matured; and, if thefe volumes, by'good fortu^, Ihould 
reach pofterity, may her name and memory, that mull ever be dear 
to virtue and to truth, defcend with them, and confecrate the 
P a g e - 

EpfrAPH os aCADY. 

SERENELY bright, in bridal fmiles array’d! 

The p.urple fpring its bloflom’d fweets-'difplay’d; 

While raptur’d fancy faw'-full many a year. 

In blifs revolving, urge its gay career. . - 

%ut, ah! how deep a gloom the Ikies o’erfpread; 

How fwift the dear delufive vilion fled i 
Difeafe and pain the ling’ring hours confume. 

And fecret feed on youth’s corroded bloom. 

Ceas’d are the fongs that fill’d the nuptial grove. 

The dance of pleafure in the bow’r of love —— 

For Hymen’s lamp funereal torches glare. 

And mournful dirges rend the midnight air! 

Oh! thou, whofe cheek, the rival of the role. 

With all the flulh of vernal beauty glows, 

Whofe pulfes high with youthful vigour bound. 

The brightell fair in falhion’s mazy round. 

Approach with awe the manfions of the dead. 

And, as the grave’s drear bourn thy fo'otfteps tread, 

Mark — ’midlt thefe ravages of fate and time — 

Where worth lies buried in its lovelieft prime; 


Where 
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recapitulated, fucceffively rofe to throw an 
additional lhade over the remainder of a life, 
which feems doomed to be paffed in ex¬ 
tremes. 

I^ave no intention, in recapitulating th'efe 
difagreeable particulars, to excite the com¬ 
panion or diferm the feverity of the public 
cenfors, who are now to pafs judgment upon 
this work, but only mention them as the belt 
apology 

Where youth’s extinguifL’d fires no longer burn, 

‘ And beauty flumbers in the moulding urn! 

Oh! paufe — and? bending o’er fair Stella’s tomb. 
Mourn her hard lot, and read thy future doom ! 

Soft lie the fod that ftiields from wint’ry rains 
And blafting winds my Stella’s lov’d remains: 

May angels guard the confecrated ground. 

And powers, as lovely, bloom for ever round ! • 

Meek fufferer — who, by namelefs woes opprefs’d. 

The patience of th’ expiring Lamb poflefs’d; 

When, many a tedious moon, thy fever’d veins 
Throbb’d with the raging hectic’s fiery pains. 

Nor heav’d a figh — fave that alone which bore 
Triumphant virtue to a happier Ihore — 

Stella, whofe ftreaming eye ne’er ceas’d to flow • 

When fovrow pour’d the plaint of genuine woe, 

Whofe ptind was pure as that unfullied ray 

That beams from heav’n, and lights the orb of day; 

Sweet be thy flumbers on this mofl'y bed. 

Till the laft trump fliall route the fleeping dead ; 

Then, having nought from that dread blaft to fear, 

Whofe echo lhall convulfe the crumbling fphere. 

In fairer beauty wake—a heav’uly bride. 

And rife an angel, who a m a r t y r died ! 
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apology I can offer for the long delay in 
prefenting the public with the two firft vo¬ 
lumes of Indian Antiquities* which ought 
to have made their appearance in the courfe 
of laft year. The public tribunal is an awful 
♦court, and I approach it withpll the diffidence 
which a firft effort, *by an unaided individual, 
towards.executing an extenfive literary work, 
cannot fail of infpiring; but I know the' 
judges, prefiding at that tribunal, are neither 
to be foothed by entreaty nor'intimidated by 
menaces. It is in vain, if unmerited, to 
hope for the favour of the public; or to di¬ 
vert its cenfures, if deferved. “ 1 have now 
fet my all upon a caftj and I muft fftnd the 
hazard of the die.” 

Having thus far confxdered the objections 
that have been made to this work, I muft beg 
leave, before I conclude thefe introductory 
remarks, to mitigate the forc^f one or two 
that may be urged againft it. The firft, and 
not the leaft formidable, will probably be 
pointed againft the orthography of the proper 
names of Indian perfons and places. This I 
own is one of thegreateft difficulties which an 
hiftorian of Afiatic events has to encounter j 
for, to attempt always to give them with un¬ 
deviating correCtnefs, is to attempt little lefs 

than 
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than an impoffibility. When I firft com¬ 
menced this hiftoiy, 1 had refolved to follow 
the example of thofe who have endeavoured 
to write every Indian word exa&ly as it is 
pronounced in India? and the Dictionary of 
Mr. Richardfon, in which the author, as he 
himfelf informed me, foflowed the orthogra¬ 
phical inftrudtions of the late Majpr Davy, 
Perlian Tranflator to Mr. Haftings, feemed to 
be the moft certain guide. But to Major 
Davy’s fyftem, I afterwards found material 
objections were made, in the Differtation of 
Sir William Jones, on the orthography of 
Afiatic words, which fo properly ranks fore- 
mofl aftong the valuable papers in the firft 
volume of the Afiatic Refeaiches? and I have 
fince, in general, adopted his own method, 
and thofe of Mr. Halhed and Mr. Wilkins. 
But the profound obfervations in that treatife, 
concerning the Sanfcreet’language, and the 
proper modes o? writingdt in Roman letters, 
as well as many other remarks on this abftrufe 
fubjedt, by the latter gentlemen, will be ex¬ 
hibited to the reader in the Diflertation on the 
Literature of the Hindoos. In the Geo¬ 
graphical Diflertation for the moft part, and 
throughout the whole of my Hiftory, when 
names of places occur, I have conftantly ufed 

the 
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the mode of orthography adopted by Major 
Rennell, who is undoubtedly t% beft judge 
of’ what, in that refpedt, is moft proper. 
I fay, in the Geographical Differtation, for m 
the moft part, becaufe, in abridging the geo¬ 
graphy of the Subahs, I was compelled often 
to adopt the language of Mr. Gladwin, the 
tranflator, who feems fcrupuloufly to adhere 
to the maxims of Major Davy. . The reader 
will therefore find, in that Differtation, a 
vfliety of orthography which I cannot ap¬ 
prove, but knew not well how to avoid. It 
was the Differtation firft written, and under 
the* general impreffions of the private ad^jce 
of Mr. Richardfon, “ to write the words as 
nearly as I could learn, both from his Dic¬ 
tionary and general information, that they 
were pronounced but as that pronunciation 
itfelf is various.in different parts of India, 
and even among Indian .fcholars themfelves, 
my only certain guide in this dangerous path 
was, to keep as clofe as poffible to the general 
rule of orthography, and to make Mr. Or me, 
and other authors of the higheft repute, my 
examples. Ip obferving this rule, it was hardly 
poffible for me to err materially, or beyond 
the cxtenfion of candour, in a point fo dubi¬ 
ous and perplexing. Mar, however, will 
fometimes. 
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fortietimes, with all my vigilance, occur for 
Akber ; Shai% for Shah, and Canon for Khan ; 
to which mode of writing thofe appellatives, I 
have now thought it expedient .wholly to con¬ 
form : becaufe, though Major Rennell writes 
Acbar and Acbaree, yet, as I conftantly quote 
the Ayeen Akbery of Mr. Gladwin, in the 
notes to my hiftory, it feemed abfurd to have 
Acbar in the text or Shaw and Cawn above, 
while I cite the Nadir Shah of Sir William 
Jones, and Abulgazi Khan, the Tartar hift#- 
rian, at the bottom of the page. 

But, poflibly, not againft mere words alone 
wiH the artillery of criticifm be difchargfed. 
The, general ftyle which I have adopted, in 
writing the Hiftory of Hindoftan, may alfo 
provoke cenfure, and thefe pages may b£ 
thought to abound too much with thofe de- 
fultory rhetorical fiouriflies, fo common, and 
often fo difgufting, in Afiatic produ£tions. 

As this objection tends peculiarly to wound 
certain poetical feelings which it is my mif- 
fortune to poflefs, I requeft to be heard upon 
it with patience and lenity. 

Devoted to poetry in my earlieft youth, 
or, rather, lifping numbers from the cradle j 
I purfued, till \vithin thefe few years, that de¬ 
lightful but barren path of literary amufe- 

ment,' 
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fnent. It has happened too that what my 
poetical exertions have produced has not been 
f 0 fortunate as to attract the public notice. 
Amidft continued and univcrfal negleft, how¬ 
ever, it is ftill matter of honeft triumph to 
me that the few detached pieces, in that way, 
which I have written, have received the 
warmeft tribute of applaufe from men who 
would equally difdain to flatter or deceive ; 
from men upon whofe fterling judgment and 
Upon whofe unadulterated tafte I dare to rely* 
from men who know and feel the difference 
that fubfifts between the nervelefs fing-fong 
effufions of the day, and that fublime, 
energic, manly. Poesy, that ftrikes with the 
force of electric fire, and feizes upon the cap¬ 
tive heart.-It is poffible, therefore, that 

the Muse, the bewitching enchantrefs of my 
juvenile days, that Muse whofe fmile I fo 
long and fo ardently cdbrted, may have in 
fome degree corrupted my ftyle and vitiated 
my tafte in this refpeft. Indeed, it is an 
adage of great antiquity, that “ No poet 
ever yet excelled in profaic compofition,” and 
I have not the vanity to hope that adage will 
be overturned by the pages of this book. Let 
it, however, be candidly confidered that this 
is only a firft eflay towards any confiderable 
V°l. I. E publication 
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publication in that line of writing, compofed. 
amidft the preffure of domeftic calamity and 
profeffional avocation, amidft the fuggeftions 
of mifreprefentation and the jealoufy of com¬ 
petition, amidft multifold difcouragement and 
aggravated difappointment. 

Application, perfeverance, and a mind more 
at leifure to reftrain a luxuriant pen and 
lop off the redundancies of my ftyle, may 
contribute to render my next volume more 
worthy of the public eye. Happy lhall I be 
if the few, who read and approved my early 
efforts in a branch of compofition which I 
lhall foon renounce for ever, may extend a 
fimilar degree of candour to my firft effort in 
the line of hiftory. I will, however, be in¬ 
genuous with my fubfcribers; for I frankly 
confefs that, of India, a country where 
Nature has ever wantoned as in her lovelieft 
prime, and ftiines foirth arrayed in her richeft 
*ttire j of India, a country renowned through 
all ages for the eloquence and wifdom of her 
fons of the line of Brahma ; for the martial 
bravery of her rajahs of the houfe of Keh- 
treej for the prodigies of exquifite art, 
and manufa&ures of beautiful fabrication, 
produced by thofe of the tribe of Bice j 
well as for the patient and unrepining 
gentlenefs. 
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gentlenefs, amidd accumulated infult and op- 
preffion, of the indudrious and numerous; 
family of Sooderj I never intend to write; 
a hiftory unanimated in fentiment or undig¬ 
nified in diction. How, indeed, was it poflibfe 
to write with frigid indifference of the land 
of elegant fi&ion and beautiful allegory r — 
Has not M. Sonnerat, — has not Sir William 
Jones, — has not M. Raynal, — in lhort, have 
not all the preceding writers on this fubjebt, 
who have poffelfed any fpark of animation to 
feel, any nerve of language to exprefs thofe 
feelings, or any glow of genius to imprefs 
them on the breads of others, ’alternately 
launched forth into the warmed drains of 
admiration on the furvey of the virtues, learn¬ 
ing, fortitude, and indudry, of this innocent 
and fecluded race of men ? 

Let it be farther remembered, in mitigation 
of the error of a dyle fomewhat, I own, too 
lofty and luxuriant, that fome of the mod im¬ 
portant and animating fubjedls that can pofli- 
bly be difcuffed have, in the courfe of writing 
thefe pages, fucceffively arifen for confedera¬ 
tion—the pured, the fublimed, fydem of theo¬ 
logy, next to the Jewifh and Chridian, ever 
edablifhed upon earth; and, when degene¬ 
rating into idolatry, branching out either into 
E 2 the 
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the mod fplendid rites of the moft elevated fu- 
perftition— the Mithratic devotion — that 
is, the worfhip of the Sun and fhining Hoft of 
Heaven: or elfe afliiming the moft gloomy 
habit in which that Superftition can poffibly 
array hprfelf, in which fhe terrifies mankind 
into the worship of malignant demons 
and all the accumulated horrors of human 
sacrifices. Let it be remembered that the 
ancient glory of empires fo renowned as Hin- 
doftan and Egypt, the ftately temples of their 
gods, and the fuperb palaces of their kings, 
engage no inconfiderable part of thefe .ex¬ 
tended fpeculations: and that I have been, 
throughout, occupied in the alternate contem¬ 
plation of objefts the moft magnificent in the 
circuit of nature,* or the moft venerable and 
beautiful in the compafs of art. It feemed to 
me requifite , that fhe loftieft fubje&s fhould 
be treated of in language more than ulually 
elevated. To have written in colder terms, 
would have argued either want of capacity, 

or, 

• 

* I with, particularly in this paflhge, to apologize for the man¬ 
ner in which, towards the clofe of the Geographical Diflertations, 
1 have defcribed the courfe of the mighty Ganges and the migh¬ 
tier Br ahm apooter. But what author could remain unanimated 
when introducing to the reader’s notice objects fo little known t» 
the learned of Europe ? Objefis equally aitoniibing and magni^- 
cent. 
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or, what I (hould think far more degrading, 
have rendered me fufpe&ed of infenfibility. 

It is ufual to conclude the prefatory pages 
of any confiderable work with a grateful enu¬ 
meration of benefits derived, in the courfe of 
compofition, from men eminent as fcholars. 
Of illuftrious by ftation. But fince few ad¬ 
vantages of that kind, more than thofe pre- 
vioufly fpecified, have fallen to my lot, my 
catalogue of obligations will, neceflarily, be 
not very extenfive. It would, however, be 
the height of ingratitude, were I, on this oc- 
cafion, to omit the tender of my warmed: 
thanks to William Money, John Hunter, 
and Nathaniel Smith, Efqrs. but efpecially 
to the latter gentleman, who has long proved 
himfelf friendly to . the diffufion of Indian 
knowledge,* for their obliging recommenda- 
E 3 tion 

* It ought to be remembered that both the Bh agvat-Geeta 
and thp Heetopades were u(hered into the world under the au. 
Ipices of the fame gentleman, Mr. Smith, who has fo kindly for¬ 
warded, the interefts of this humbler attempt to elucidate the Hif- 
tory and Antiquities of India. 

When Briti(h merchants thus endeavour to blend the interefts of 
Literature with thofe of Commerce, they throw aluftreupon 
the diftinguifhed ftation which they enjoy; a lulire which wealth, 
alone, however ample, or honourably obtained, can never beftow. 
They bring to our remembrance the days of thofe celebrated Ca- 
lipha of the Eaft, equally diftinguilhed for their love of literature 

, and 
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tion of my undertaking to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, in 1790, by which it received the 
fanCtion of a patronage which has been of 
material fervice to this infant work, and, I 
hope, that the patronage thus liberally ex¬ 
tended will not be found to be degraded in 
the execution of it; efpecially when the ab- 
ftrufe nature of many of the fubjefts dff- 
cuflied, and the (lender fources from which any 
genuine Hiftory of ancient India can be 
drawn, (hall have been candidly confidered. 

It would be equally ungrateful, wye I to 
forget making the acknowledgments which are 
due from me to William Godfrey, Efq. 
as well for the free ufe of fuch books as de¬ 
fended to him from his predeceflors at Wood¬ 
ford, as for very early encouragement to pro¬ 
ceed in thefe hiftorical refearchesj the firft. 
idea of which originated, during my refidence 
there, in repeated converfations with that gen¬ 
tleman on Indian topics; converfations fraught 

with 

and arms, when Trade and Sciences travelled, fide by fide, through 
the fultry deferts of Arabia, in mutual quell of riches and know¬ 
ledge ; and heard, with rapture, the poems repeated, which were 
afterwards fufpended in the auguft temple of the grant mart of 
Mecca. It is to the eternal honour of this country, that we have 
not, in evey period of its progrefs to its prefent profperity, wanted' 
many a Speed to cultivate, and many a Gresham and Smith 
IQpatronize. Science. 
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with inftru&ion and remembered with plea- 
fure. 

To Rowland Stephenson, Efq.my warm- 
eft thanks are alfo due, for indulging me, in 
•addition to many inftances of long-experienced 
friend (hip, with the examination of the pa¬ 
pers of his upright relation. Governor Ste¬ 
phenson, who had the honour, in company 
with Mr.-SuRMAN, of obtaining from the Em¬ 
peror Mohammed Furrukhseer, at Delhi, 
that jirmaun by which the Eaft-Iridia' Com¬ 
pany became entitled, under the fan&ion of 
the Mogul Monarchs, before the fubverfion of 
their empire, to very extenfive commercial 
privileges. As Mr. Stephenson filled a high 
ftation in India, during one of the darkeft 
and moft fanguinary periods of its modern do- 
rpeftic hiftory, when the tyranny of the Seyds, 
thofe mighty Ora rah s, dethroned or murdered 
five fucceflive fovereigns of the imperial houfe 
of Timur, I expended, and have found , material 
information from the perufal of them. In 
one of the letters of. this Gentleman to the 
Chief of Patna, his fucceffor, -he declares it to 
be the determined refolution 'of Himfelf and 
the Council of Calcutta “ not to interfere 
with the politics of the country; but to carry 
on their trade quietly , and only to defend the 
E 4 Company’s 
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Company’s Estate:” a wife and prudent 
maxim, which fome may think ill exchanged 
for others of an ambitious and turbulent 
kind.* 

Such is the flender lift of literary obliga-. 
tions which I am under in carrying on this 
work. If, however it has not been my good 
fortune to be favoured with the afliftance of 
eminent living fcholars, I have not wanted that 
of their writings, nor thofe of the illustri¬ 
ous deap. In proof of this, I now prefentthe 
reader with a lift of fuch books as I have, at 
an enormous expenf?, • provided for the com¬ 
pletion of the Indian Hiftory} and, as I have 
not always been fo accurate in my references 
4 s I ought, I (hall add their refpedtive dates, 
particular 

* After all, however, it mull be confefled, that Europe and Afia 
can never be governed by the fame political code. The genius and 
manners of the inhabitants of the two continents are diametrically 
oppofite; and nations, among whom the reftlefs ambition and 
violence of individuals, even in private life^ are frequently 
marked with a moil fanguinary character, while vice, in the great 
and powerful, as frequently breaks forth in deeds of public and 
aggravated enormity, can no more be kept under controul by the 
mild, the humane, but tardy, policy eftablilhed in European coun¬ 
tries, than Europe will ever fubmit to be governed by the defpotic 
maxims that prevail in mod Aliatic governments. It may with 
truth be affirmed, that the natives of the Britifii Ealt-India fettle- 
ments are the happieft fubjedls in the whole extent of Afia, at lead 
fince the overthrow of the mild and patriarchal government of the 
sneient Hindoo emperors. 
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particular editions, and the place where they 
were printed. Such authentic tranflations as 
I have confulted I fhall ingenuoufly give; for, 
in my opinion, ufeful knowledge is not to be 
. defpifed, from whatfoever quarter it can be 
obtained. The lift thus fubjoined may be of 
fervice to others in the purfuit of fimilar ftu- 
dies j and, by thofe who are acquainted with 
the value of fome of the volumes enumerated, 
and the great fcarcity of others, may, poffibly, 
be confidered as altogether compofing no con¬ 
temptible collection of Asiatic History and 
Antiquities. 

From a furvey of the extenfive preparations 
made by me for completing the History of 
Hindostan, the reader muft perceive that 
wliat I now offer to the patronage of the pub¬ 
lic will not be the production of a few leifure 
/hours, but of many years of contemplation 
and ftudy; or, to. fpeak more truly, the in- 
ceffant labour of a life, of which, fome ppr- 
tion of the fleeting moments hath already been 
fuffered to elapfe unimproved; of a life - 
which may poffibly be fhortened by the toil 
of compofing, if not embittered by the con^ 
fequences of the expenfe incurred in pub- 
liftiing, fo hazardous a work. I cannot there¬ 
fore conclude this Addrefs by faying, with my 
deceafed 
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deceafed friend Dr. Johnfon, that I difmifs 
this introductory volume with “ frigid tran¬ 
quillity;” fince I have much to apprehend from 
censure, and fomewhat to hope from appro¬ 
bation. 
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LIST 
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BOOKS, COLLECTED, 

By the AUTHOR, 

for the 

ELUCIDATION of this WORK. 


In the Geographical Dissertations, the 
books referred to, and occafionally com¬ 
pared, are the following: 

Ptblomjei Geographic, Bertii, falio — Amfl. 1618 
Strabonis Geographia, folio — — Bqfil. 1549 

Plinii Naturalis Hiftoria, folio — ■ — Aldi. 1549 
' Qellarii Geographia, 2 tom. quarto ■—* Cantab. 1703 
Dionyfii Orbis .Defcriptioj oflavo — Lon&nt , 1688 
Varenii Geographia Gen. oflavo — — Cantab. 1712 
Bocharti Sacra Geographia; feu, Pbaleg. Frankfort , 1674 
Bocharti Sacra Geographia; feu, Canaan, Frankfort, 1681 
Abul Fazil’s Defcription of the Indjan Subah’s in the 
third volume of the ^yeen Akbery, 3 vol. 

, quarto , ~Calcutta , 1784 
Abulfedae Chorafmiae et Mawatalnahrae Defcriptio, 

Editore.Jobn Greaves y — Land, 1650 

Antiquite Geographique de l’Inde, par M. D’Anville, 

quarto . — mm Parity 177$ 

Eclair* 
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Eclairciflemens Geographiques fur la Carte de l’lnde, 

par Mr. D’Anville, quarto — Paris, 1753 

Geographic Veteris Scriptores Grasci Minores, per 

John Hudfon, 4 vol. oEtavo — Oxon. 1712 

Arriani Periplus Maris Erythaei — — Oxon. 1698 

Memoir of a Map of Hindoftan, by Major Rennell, 

quarto — — — Land. 1788 

Memoir of ditto, corrected and enlarged, quarto, Land. 1791 
Short Hiftory of Alia, by Sir William Jones, prefixed 

to the Life of Nadir Shah, ofiavo — Land 1773 

To complete this collection of Indian Geography was wanting 
the Nubian Geography , by the Shariff Edrifiy whichy unfortu¬ 
nately, no refearch of mine could procure. 

Books of Oriental and Hiftorical Antiquities 
relative to the Egyptians and Ethio¬ 
pians. 

Athanafii Kircheri CEdipus /Egypt^acus, 2 tom. 

folio — ’ — — Romce y 1652 

Ludolfi Hiftoria /Ethiopica, —- Frankforty i68r 

Ludolfi ad Hift. /Ethiop. Comment, folioy Frankforty 1691 
Murtardi’s Hiftory of the Pyramids of Egypt, tranflated 

from the Arabic, by M. Vatier, duodecimo , Land. 1764 
Ahulfedse Defcriptio fEgypti, Arab etLat. Gottenburgy 1776 
ProfefTor Greaves on the Pyramids, oflavo, Lond. 1737 
Recherches Philofophiques fur les Egyptiens et les 

Chinoifes, par M. deP%**,2 tom, oCtavo, Amjl. 1773 
Pignorii Mensa Isiaca, quarto — Amftelodamiy 1669 
Horapollinis Hieroglyphica — — — 1600 

Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, with the beau¬ 
tiful illuftrative engravings, folio — Parity 1740 
Abdollatiff’s Egypt, by ProfelTor White, oftavoy 1789 
Ferizontf 
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perizonii Babylon, et Egypt. Origines, S vo,Lugd. Bat. iyn 
Letters of M. Volney, on Egypt and Syria, 2 vol. 

oRavo — — Lend. '1788 

Letters of 1 $. Savaryon Egypt, 2 vol. octavo^ Loud. 1787 

Books elucidatory of Hebrew, Phceni- 
cian, Chaldaic, and Arabian, Anti¬ 
quities. 

Waltoni Biblia Polyglotta, containing the Jew- 

ifli Tar gums, &c. 8 vol. folio — Land. 1669 

Mischna, editore Surenhufio, 6 vol .folio, Amjlelodami, 1698 
Abarbanel in Pentateuchum, folia — Hanover , 171Q 
Grabe’s Septuagint, 4 vol. folio — Ox on, 1707 

Jofephi Antiquitates Judaicae, 2 vol. folio, Oxon. 172Q 

Philonis Judaei Opera, folio — ' Allohrogurn, 1613 

Stanley’s Chaldaic Philofophy, folio — Land. 16x5 

Patricii Oracula Zoroaftri, folio — — 1593 

Bafnage’s Continuation of Jofephus’s Hiftory of the 

Jews, folio — — Land. 1708 

Concordantias, Au£tore M. de Calafio, 3 vo\.folio, Land. 1747 
Schindler’s Lexicon, Hebrew, Syriac, Sic. folio, Hanov . 1612 
Kennicott on the Hebrew Text, 2 vol. oRavo, Oxon. 1753 
Calmet’s Antiquities, Sacred and Profane, quarto. Land. 1727 
Allix’s Judgement of the ancient Jewifli Church againft 

the Unitarians, oRavo — — Land. 1699 

Dr. Wotton on the Rabbinical Traditions, 2 vol. 

oRavo — — , 1 Land. 1718 

Calmet’s Great Hebraic Di&ionary, 3 vol .folio. Land. 1732 
Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 3 vol. quarto, Oxon. 1672 

Patrick on Genefis, &c. 9 vol. quarto — Land. 1695 

Buxtorfi Synagoga Judaica, duodecimo — Bafil, 1615 

Lowth on the Prophets, 4 vol. quarto — Lend. 1714 

Poli Synopfis, 5 vol. folio — —• Land. 1699 

Grey’s Liber Johi, Heb. et Lat. oRavo — Land. 1742 

Spencer 
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Spencer de Legibus Hebrseorum, folio — Cantab. 168 j 
Jennings’s Jewifh Antiquities, 2 vol, odlavo — 1766 

Monuments Antiquiifima; Hiftoriae Arabum, per 

Schultens — — Gettenburg , 1774 

Le Roque’s Tranflation of Abulfeda’s Arabia, duode¬ 
cimo — / *— — , Land. 1718 

Le Roque’s Account of Arabian Cuftoms and Man¬ 
ners, duodecimo — — Land. 1732 

Sale’s Alcoran, 2 vol. odlavo — Land, 1734 

Sir William Jones’s Differtation on the Ancient Ara¬ 
bians, in the fecond volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, 

Sanchoniatho's Phoenician Hiftory, by Bifhop Cum¬ 
berland, oSiavo — — Lond. 17 2d 

Berofus et Manetho, apud Eufebium, folio — Baftl. 1542 
Selden de Diis Syriis, oflavo — — Leyden , 1629 

Bifbop Cumberland’s Origines Gent. Antiquiffimae, 

oStavo — — — Lond. 1724 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae, quarto — Lond. 1680 

In defcribing the Perfian, Egyptian, and Gre r 
cian, Mysteries, and comparing them with 
thofe, which, I have endeavoured to demon- 
ftrate, were firft praflifed in the Cavern- 
Temples of India, the following books 
and treatifes are occafionally referred to: 

Platonis Opera, 2 vol. folio — Frankfort , 1602 

Apuleii Opera, 2 vol. oflavo — Edit. Biponti, 1788 
Jamblicus de Myfteriis,/e/w, Edit. Gale, Oxon, 1688 
Taylor’s Prod us, 2 vol. quarto ■— .— Lond. 1788 

Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, Edit. Squire , odiavo, 
Cantab, no date. 

Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum, duodecimo , Cantab. 1655 
Macrobtf 
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Macrobii Opera, edit. Gronovii , odtavo, Lugd. Bat, 167q 
CelfuS apud Origen. contra Celfum, quarto , Cantab. 1658 
Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, 2 vol. oflavo, — I757 

Warburton’s Divine Legation, 5 vol. Land. 1765 

'Cudworth’s Intellectual Syftem, 2 vol. 4*3. Biftf. £/Vc&. 174} 
Abul Fazil’s Treatifes on the Brahmin Char Ashe- 
rum, or Degrees of Probation, and the various 
Poo j as and Purifications of the Hindoos, in • 
the Ayeen Akbery, vol. 3. 

Mr. Holwell on the Fafts and Feftivals and the Me- 

tempfycbofis of the Hindoos, 2 vol. 80s, Land. 176S 
Mountfaucon and Banier on the fevere Rites of Initia¬ 
tion into the Mylleries of Mithras, in their 
refpe&ive works cited before, 

Mr. Forfter’s Sketches of the Mythology and Cuf- 

tomsof the Hindoos, oitavo — hand. 1785 

Mr. Crauford’s Sketches on the fame fubjeit, oSiavo, 

firji edition — — Land. 17$0! 

Variods Trails of Buxtorf and Abarbanel, on the 

Jewifh Purifications, quarto — Bafil 1662 

/ *** With an enumeration of other authors, referred to in 

Christian Theology, I fiiall not trouble the reader— 
they are numerous, and in' geiftral accurately cited in the 
notes. 

Books illuftrative of the Antiquities of Per-, 
sia, India, Tartary, China, and Ja-t 
pan. 

Veterum Persarum Religionis Historia, 

Auilore Thomas Hyde, edit, fecund. 4 to, Oxon. 1 760 
Bhagvat-Geeta, quarto Load. 1785 

Ayeen Akbery, 3 vol. quarto — Calcutta, 1783 
Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, quarto. Land. 1776 
Sacojjtaia, quarto mm —. Land. i}86 

Hietopades, 
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HeETOPADES, ottavo — — Bath , 1787 

Asiatic Researches, 2 vol. quarto , Calcutta , 1788 & 90 
Asiatic Miscellany, — Ibid. 

New Asiatic Miscellany, 2 vol. quarto , Ibid. 1789 
Kempfer’s Hiftory of Japan, 2 tom. folio, Lond. 1728 

Kemper’s Amoenitates Exotics, 2 vol. quarto, Lemg. 1712 
Mountfauconl’Antiquite Explique, folio, Paris , 1719 

L<jCompte’s Memoirs of China, — Lond. 1698 

Father Du Halde’s Hift. of China, 4 vol. I2 aw, Lond. 1741 
Martinii Martini Sinica Hiftoria, I2vw, Jmjlelodami , 1659 
Ancient Accounts (/. e. Anciennes Relations) of India 

and China, by M. Renaudot — Lond. 1733 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curieufes, 8 tom. duodecimo , Paris, 1717 
Chronologia Scythica Vetus, Opera T. S. Bayer, in 
Academia; Commentariis Scientiarum Imperial. 
Petropolitan, 3 tom. — — 1732 

Memoriae Scythica;, ad Alexandrum Magnum —■ Ibid, 

Elementa Literat. Brahmanicae, Tangutanae, Mungali- 

cae,* — — — — Ibid, 

Webb’s Antiquities of China, odlavo — Lond. 1678 
Lettres Chinoifes, Indiennes, etTartares, a Monfieur 

Paw —■ — — Lond. 1766 

Mr. Richardfon’s Differtatio* on the Languages, Li¬ 
terature, and Manners, of Eaftern Nations, 
cllavo — — — Ox on. 1778 

Bibliotherue Prientale, par M. D. Herbelot, 

folio — — Maejlricht , 1776 

Bryant’s Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, 3 vol. 

quarto — — Lond. 1774 

Banier’s Mythol. explained by Hiftory, 4vol. 8 vo, Lond, 1730 


* I found thefe three Treatifes of Bayer, detached from the 
original work in which they were publifhed, fortunately bound up • 
together in a Perfian book, which formerly was the property of 
Dr. Lort-: they are equally curious and profound. 
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, Dr. Mufgrave’s Diflertations on the Grecian Mytho¬ 
logy, oP.avo> — — Land. V] 2 % 

The Diflertations of Sir W. Jones, in the fecond vo¬ 
lume of Afiatic Refearches,-concerning the an¬ 
cient Inhabitants of thefe refpe&ive Empires. 

• The Diflertation of the fame Author, in the firft vo¬ 
lume of that production, on the Gods of Greece, 

Italy, and India. 

Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M. Sonnerat, 2 vol. 

quarto — — Paris , 1782 

Voyage en Arabia et Indes, par M. Niebuhr, 4 vol. 

quarto —- — Amjicrdam-, 17 80 

M.Anquetil du Perron Zend Avefta, 3 tom. 4fa, Paris , 1771 
D’Hancarville’s Recherches fur l’Origine des Arts 
de la Grece, et fur les Monumens Antiques de 
l’Inde, dela Perfe, See. 3 tom. quarto , Land. 1785 
Parfons’s Remains of Japhet, quarto ■— Land. 1767 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by Percy, oftavo, Land. 1770 
Archaeologia, vol. vii. quarto — Loud. 1785 

In the extenfive range which I have found it 
neceffary to take in Oriental Astrono¬ 
my, the following books have been my 
principal guide: 

Ulug Begii Tabulae Stdlarum Fixarum, tranflated, 
from the Perfian into Latin, by Dr. Hyde, 
quarto — — Oxon. 1665 

Mohammedis Tizini Tabulae Stellarum Fixarum, Ara- 

bice et Latine, cura Hyde —« — Ibid. 

Abul Fazil’s Treatifeon the Hindoo Aftronomy, in 
the third volume of the Ayeen Akbery, 
quarto — — Calcutta , 1785 

Voi„ I. F Sit 
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Sir William Jones, on the Aftronomy of the Hindoos, 
in the fecond volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches. 

Mr. Davis, on their Aftronomical Computations, 

Calcutta , 1785 

Alfragani Elementa Aftronomica, Arabice et Latine, 

Opera Jacobi Gobi, quart0 — Anift. 1669 

Traite de l’Aftronomie Indienne et Orientale, par M. 

Badly, quarto — Paris, 1787 

Hiftoire de l’Aftronomie Ancienne, par M. Bailly, 

quarto — ~ Paris, 1781 

Aftronomie, par M. De la Lande, 4 tom. quarto, Paris, 1790 
Abrege d’Aftronomie, by the fame — Amjierdam, 1774. 
Coftard’s Letters on the Rife''and Progrefs of Aftro¬ 
nomy among the Ancients, ottavo —- Land. 1746 
Coftard, on the Aftronomy of the Chaldseans, octavo, 

Oxon. 1748 

Coftard’s General Hiftory of Aftronomy, inclftding 

that of the Arabians, quarto — Loud. 1777 
Newtoni Principia Philofophiae, quarto — Cantab, 1726 
Dr. Rutherforth’s Syftem of Natural Philofophy, but 
particularly the Aftronomical Section, 2 vol. 
quarto ■— — Cambridge, 1748 

Dr. Rutherforth’s Propofniones Aftronom. in Inft. 

Phyftc, quarto — — Cantab, 1755 

Mr. Playfair, on the Aftronomy of the Brahmins, in 
the firft volume of the Tranfaiftions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, quarto, __ Edirib. 1790 
The various Aftronomical Papers, difperfed throughout 
the Philofophical Tranfaftions, abridged, 9 vol. 
quarto — — — Land. 1756 

Flamftead’s Atlas Celestis, folio — Land. 1781 
Gregory’s Elements of Phyfical and Geometrical Af¬ 
tronomy, including Halley’s Synopfis of Co¬ 
mets, otlavo, 2 vol. — — Land. Ijz6 

Gaflendi 
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Gaffendi Inftitutio Aftronomica, oflavo — Lond. 1653 

In Chronology, the Sifter-Science of As¬ 
tronomy, the books principally con- 
fulted are, 

Syncelli Chronographia, folia — — Paris, 1652 

Eufebii Chronicon, the Latin verfipn, by Jerome, 

folio — — — Amfi. 1658 

Chronicon Pafchale, folio — — Paris., 1688 

Scaliger de Emendatione Temporum,Ji//u, Lugd. Bat. 1752 
Dodwell deCyclis, quarto — — Ox on. 1702 

Annales Ufheri, folio — «— Lond, 1610 

Jackfon’s Chronological Antiquities, 3 vol. 4^, Lond. 1752 
Kennedy’s Scriptural Chronology, quarto — Lond. 1762 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, quarto — Lond. 1728 
Blair’s Chronology.of the World, folio — Lond. 179© 
Sir William Jones’s Differtation on the Chronology 
i of the Hindoos, and the Supplement to that 
.Chronology, in the fecond volume of the Asi¬ 
atic Researches. 

/ Claffieal, Oriental, and European, Histori¬ 
ans, and mifcellaneous Writers, princi¬ 
pally cited in the History-itself. 

Herodoti Hiftoria, cum Ctefiae Indicis, folio, edit. 

Henrici Stephani — — 159 * 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Hiftorica^/s/w, Rhodomani, 1604 
Arriani Expeditio Alexandri et Hiftoria fndica, edit. 

Gr'onovii — — . Lugd. Bat. 1734 

Quinti Curtii de Rebus Alexandri, quarto, Freinjh. 1670 
-Philoftrati Opera, folio — — Paris, 1608 

Mirkhond Hiftoria Priorum Regum Perfarum, 

Perftce et Latin z, quarto — — Fiennes, 1782 
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Juftini Hiftoria, Variorum, cSiavo — Ludg. Bat, 1719 
Plutarchi Opera, 2vol .folia —- Frankfort , 1620 

Ammiani Marcellini Hiftoria, /o/w — Zm^. Za/. 1693 
Maffeii Historia Indica, folio — Amflelodami-, 1589 
Taciti Annal. Variorum, odiavo — Ludg. Bat, 1685 

Livii Romanae Hiftoriae, folio — Frankfort , 1588 ■ 

Aeulfaragii Hiftoria Dynaftiarum, Arabice et 

Latine, Pocockii, quarto — Oxon. 1663 
Abulfaragii Specimen Hift. Arab. Opera Po¬ 
cockii, quarto ■ ■■ ■■ Oxon, 1659 
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Addenda, relative to the Maps and En¬ 
gravings, with which the two firlt Vo¬ 
lumes of Indian Antiquities are decorated, 
refpeCtfulIy addreffed to the Patrons and 
Encouragers of this Work. 

WHEN, in the year 1790, I firlt laid be¬ 
fore the public propofals for the enfuing Hif- 
tory of Hindoftan, my intention was to adorn 
the work with only an occafional map, illus¬ 
trative of its ancient and its modern geogra¬ 
phy. At the fame time, induced folely by 
the confideration of making it more generally 
ufeful, I intended and hoped to have com- 
preffed the va£t mafs of events, tranfadted 
during the period of at lead; three thoufand, 
years, into the fmall compafs of three odtavo 
volumes, with a concife introductory diflerta- 
tion on the geography, the theology, and the 
laws and cuftoms, of the Hindoos, prefixed to 
each volume. Under the influence of the 
fame impreflibns, I fixed the price of fub- 
fcription for. the undertaking at the mode¬ 
rate fum of One Guinea. In vain, how¬ 
ever, did I attempt to execute the work upon 
that contracted and economical plan, | foon 
F 4 found 
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found that the brevity intended to have been 
adopted was totally incompatible with the 
various, the extenfive, and important, fubjedts, 
which I had undertaken to elucidate; and 
that, had I ftrictly adhered to the literal tenor 
of the original propofals, the unavoidable 
confequence mud have been, that an additio¬ 
nal and ten-fold obfcurity would have veiled 
fubjeCts, already of themfelves fufficiently dark 
and intricate. Dr. Johnfon’s defcription of 
the fublime genius of Shakefpear, who, like 
the Indian Brahmins, foared far above vulgar 
conceptions and the received traditions of 
mankind, feemed, to me, very applicable to 
the genius of Sanfcreet Hiftory. 

Existence fees it fpurn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toils after it? in vain. 

Upon explaining to my friends the dis¬ 
agreeable dilemma in which I had been 
plunged, by my defire to accommodate them 
with a work in which economy and utility 
Should be united, it was their decided opinion, 
that the original plan was too contracted, and 
the propofed price of the production far in¬ 
ferior to the importance of the fubjcCt; that 
perfpicuity ought not to be facrificed to un- 
ncceffary brevity; and that, while books made 

ufe 
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ufe of in the elucidation only of this work 
were vended at the high prices of five, ten, 
and fifteen, guineas, the price of the work 
itfelf ought to bear fome proportion to the 
expenfes incurred during its progrefs to com¬ 
pletion. — In confequence of this advice, 
I enlarged thg original plan, and finding, 
on a fubjeCt fo novel, yet fo interefting, as 
the mythology of Hindoftan, that abftrufe 
butinterefting topics continually rofe for ex¬ 
planation, which greatly interrupted the pro¬ 
grefs of the hiftorical detail, I determined to 
amplify the introductory portion of the work, 
and write diftinCt diflertations upon the geo¬ 
graphy, religion , laws, and literature , of the 
Hindoos, into the body of which all extrane¬ 
ous matter of that kind, diftinCt from the re¬ 
gular hiftory, but by no means unconnected 
with it, might be thrown, and which might 
be occafionally and eafily referred to. But 
here a new and moft perplexing difficulty arofe: 
while I daily advanced more deeply into the 
ocean of Hindoo mythology and fciences, 
fubjeCts fo uncommon, and indeed, in fome 
inftances, fo'improbable, fucceffively preffed 
for difcuffion, that the force of language 
could not fully elucidate them, nor the moft 
folemn atteftations of the moft authentic tra¬ 
vellers 
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vellers give them the firamp of credibility. I 
was therefore, to ill nitrate the ideas I vvifhed 
to convey, compelled to have recourfe to the 
power of another fcience, and Engraving c a me 
in aid of her filler Mythology,. 

The curiofity of the reader, it was fup- 
pofed, would he, doubtlefs, inflamed to con¬ 
template that itupendous bull of the triple 
deity of India, in the cavern of Elephanta, 
which forms die frontifpiece, and of which, 
according to the molt accurate delineator, 
Niebuhr,* the height is thirteen feet; the 
length of the centre face, alone, is five feet; 
while the breadth, between the fhoulders, ex¬ 
pands to the enormous amount of near twenty 
feet. Even the relation of thefe dimenfions, 
in company, particularly, of thofe of the 
ftupendous erections by Sultan Akber, at Se» 
cundra, 

* The palm of fuperior accuracy is, on all hands, ceded to 
this celebrated traveller. Even the ornaments of the caps on the 
head of this triple deity are minutely delineated. This is Emely¬ 
an argument greatly in favour of the authenticity of the plates by 
Niebuhr; though the general appearance, both of the caps and the 
baft, here reprefented, materially varies from that exhibited in the 
feventh volume of the Arcrmologia, and in the large plate lately 
published, in this country, by r.fr. Forbes. From a furvey of the 
engraving in t’l? Archsoiogia. one would thin}: that, by the cehtre, 
a temale figure was intended to be reprefented. In my account of 
this colodal bull, I have mvfelf adhered as ftridlly to the written re- 
lati-jn of the Swedifti traveller as my engraver has to the defign of 
it in lus expenfive volumes. 
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cundra, near Agra, and thofe of the walls 
of the grand pagoda of Seringham, which are 
four miles in circumference, has often fub- 
jected me to the fmile of farcafm and the fuf- 
picion of credulity; but we are not to judge 
of Oriental architedlure by the models of Eu¬ 
rope, in which, as in ancient Greece, beauty 
rather than magnificence is ftudied. It was 
natural for thofe, who thought the Deity bed: 
reprefented, as I have elfewhere obferved, 
by gigantic fculptures and mafiy fymbols, 
to fabricate their images in conformity to 
their magnified conceptions in theological 
concerns, and to eredl the vaft edifice of di¬ 
men fions proportionate to the auguft form 
of the Divinity. 

In an ancient Saftra, or commentary upon 
the Vedas, tranflated by Colonel Dow’s pun- 
deet, there is a pafiage which ftrikingly de- 
monftrates the lliblime, but grofs, conceptions 
entertained by the Indians, concerning the 
Deity, which, probably, contributed to give 
their immenfe elevation and magnitude to 
the facred fabrics of Hindoftan. “ Brahme, 
that is, the fupreme God, from whom Brahma 
is only an emanation , exifted from ail eternity, 
in a form of infinite dimenfions. When it 
pleafed him to create the world, he faid, 

Rise 
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Rise up, O Brahma! — Immediately a 
fpirit, of the colour of flame, iffued from 
the Deity, having four heads and four hands,” 
emblematical, I prefume, of the four de¬ 
ments and the four quarters of the world. 
“ Brahma gazing round, and feeing nothing 
but the immenfe image out of which he had 
proceeded, travelled for a thoufand years 
in the anxious endeavour to comprehend its 
dimenflons. But, after all his toil, he found 
his conceptions on that fubjedt as dark as 
before. Loft in amazement, Brahma gave 
over his journey. He fell proftrate, and 
praifed what he faw with his four mouths. 
The Almighty then, with a voice like ten 
thoufand thunders, was pleafed to fay. Thou 
haft done well, O Brahma, for thou canfi 
not comprehend me!”* 

The whole of the eleventh chapter of the 
Geeta is at once wonderfully fublime and 
pointedly illuftrative of their ideas of the Di¬ 
vine Being. There is alfo a palfage, written 
in the true romantic ftyle of Indian allego- 
rifts, which occurs in Sir William Jones’s 
Difcourfe on the Chronology of the Hin¬ 
doos, 


* See Dow’s Introduftion to Ferifhta’s Hiilory of Hindoilan, 
W. i. page 50, fecond quarto edition. 
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doos,* which difplays their conceptions on 
this point, and, being concife, lhall be here 
inferted.—“ A thoufand great ages (centuries) 
are a day of Brahma j a thoufand fuch 
days are an Indian hour of Veeshnuj fix 
hundred thoufand fuch hours make a period 
of Rudraj and a million of Rudras , that 
is, as Sir William has reduced them to arith¬ 
metical calculation, two quadrillions five 
hundred and ninety-two thoufand trillions 
of lunar years, are but a second to the 
Supreme Being.” Under fuch awful impref- 
fions of the divine nature, who can be afto- 
nilhed at the magnitude and extent of the 
temples ere£ted in honour of the Deity by 
the fuperftitious Indian ? 

But to return to the fubjeft more materially 
under confideration, which is that of the in- 
creafed expenfe of thefe volumes, in confe- 
quence of the engravings, without which, I 
muft again affirm, th# principal objects al¬ 
luded to in the courfe of writing them would 
be but faintly elucidated. By calling an eye 
upon the engraving of the grand pagoda, 
inferted in this volume, he will more eafily 
conceive their general form of conftruction, 
than it was poffible for me, by words, to in¬ 
form 

* Afiatic Refearches, vol.ii. p. 115. 
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form him; and he will comprehend how eafy 
it may be for an edifice, not covered in at 
the top, but containing, in its internal recedes, 
fmall chapels, as ihrines of the gods vene¬ 
rated within its walls, to be erected of any 
proportions, however immenfe; while the 
fervour of that devotion, which originally 
planned, continued equally to animate, the 
Rajah, and his toiling fubjeCts, to the comple¬ 
tion of the magnificent fabric. 

That a people, who, as they are repre- 
fented by the correct pen of Mr. Orme, in 
the elegant preface to his Hiftory, Ihudder at 
the fight of blood, and are, upon that ac¬ 
count, totally ignorant of the anatomy of the 
human body ; that the timid and gentle Hin¬ 
doo, who, from his notion of the Metempfy- 
chofis, ** afflidts himfelf at the death of a fly,” 
and who is, perhaps, “ the moll pufillani- 
mous and enervated inhabitant of the globe,” 
fhould once have prafufely fhed, in facrifice, 
the blood of merit bulls , and horfes , is a ftu- 
pendous phsenomenon in the hiftory of hu¬ 
man nature} it is, however, a folemn fa£t, 
and the reality of its exiftence, in very remote 
seras, is, I truft, fufficiently demonftrated 
in the following pages. Without an engra¬ 
ving of Cali, the fable goddefs to whom 
human 
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human victims were occafionally facrificed, a 
work of this kind mull: have been imper- 
fedlj but of the only two pcrtrairs which I 
^ver faw of that deity, the one is exhibited 
in Mr. Holweli’s Hiftorical Events, and the 
other in the (lift volume of she Afiatic Re- 
fearches. Of thefe I wi filed rather to prefent 
the reader with the former, which was copied, 
by Mr. Holweli’s artift,- from the walls of an 
ancient pagoda, and is the one mod: de- 
feriptive of her favage character and nefa¬ 
rious rites. But, as the venerable author, is, 
to the great happinefs of a mod: numerous 
and refpedtable circle of friends, ftill living, 
and as our opinions on the fubjedt unfortu¬ 
nately clafh, I felt myfeif very delicately 
fituated in regard to copying it, as I did not 
think proper to have it engraved without 
his permiffion j and I could only produce it 
in proof of an' hypethefis different from his 
own. From this dilemma, however, I was 
foon relieved, by the kindnefs of his liberal 
and obliging relation, William Birch, Efq. 
of Dean-Street j and the figure has been en¬ 
graved, on a contracted plate, with equal fide¬ 
lity and fpirit. * 

That fuperditious veneration for the Sun 
and Fire, which, in the earlied: ages, diffufed 
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itfelf from Ur, of Chaldea, through all 
the Afiatic world, conftitutes too remarkable 
and prominent a feature in the Religion of 
Hindoftan, not to be confpicuoufly brougl^ 
before the eye of the reader in an engraving 
explanatory of its myftic rites. The im¬ 
portant magnitude of the fubjeft, and the ex- 
tenfive prevalence of that fuperftition, feem- 
ed, indeed, to demand from a writer on Orien¬ 
tal hiftory and antiquities more than common 
attention, and therefore the exertions of the 
engraver have been called forth to furnilli my 
fubfcribers with three plates elucidatory of that 
fplendid idolatry. Of all the diflertations 
on this curious worlhip, fince Dr. Hyde’s, 
in the Religion of the Ancient Perfians, 
ftands defervedly higheft in repute, and is 
equally fcarce as it is authentic, I have been 
obliged to that author for two of thole 
plates j the firft immediately illuftrative of the 
Sabian fuperftition, copied from J:he tombs 
of the ancient fovereigns of Perfia, at Ista- 
ker, the ancient Perfepolis: the fecond ex¬ 
hibiting a fpacious fire-temple, with five 
lofy cupolas crowning the fummit of the 
dome, and with cavities pierced in their 
fides, to ferve as vents for thofe columns of 
frnoke that for ever afcended from the grand 

altar. 
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altar, ere&ed within. The former is exceed¬ 
ingly curious, and has been borrowed by 
Mr. Bryant, as weil as myfdf, in proof of 
obfervations which, in many points, muft be 
•unavoidably fimilar in all investigations of 
Afiatic mythology. The comparative parallel, 
however, of the feveral fy Items of theology 
adopted in the neighbouring nations of Afia, ; - 
with thofe of India, illuftrated by engravings, 
has not been before attempted, in fo extenfive 
a degree, at ieaft, in this country, as in the 
work now fubmitted, with becoming diffidence, 
to a candid public. 

This curious engraving reprefents, as ex¬ 
plained on the plate itfelf, a Perfian monarch 
in a pofture of adoration before the great 
obje&s of ahcient Iranian devotion. The 
image of the afcending foul of the monarch, 
exhibited on the rock above, is a ftriking 
proof of the belief of the ancient Perfians 
in the immortality of the foul, and it ap¬ 
pears as if mounting up to that hallowed 
orb, in which, according to Dr. Hyde, in 
the fame book, the Perfians fuppofed the 
throne of the Deity, to be fixed. Even if 
Sir William Jones, in his moft elaborate 
refearches into Oriental.antiquity, had’ not 
difcovered to us that interefling and impor- 
Vol. I, G taut 
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tant fad, that a dynafty of Hindoo princes, 
denominated Mahabadian, a title of Sanf- 
creet origin, fate upon the throne of Iran, 
or Perfia, before the acceffion of Cayuma- 
ras, whom the Tarik Mirkhond, and 
after that chronicle Sir William himfelf, in 
his fhort Hiftory of Perfia, formerly aflerted 
to have been the jirfl regular monarch of 
that empire-, had not the fame indefatigable 
explorer of Afia told to aftonilhed Europe, 
that, of the ancient and venerable language 
of Perfia, called the Zend, “ fix or feven 
words in ten were pure Sanfcreetj” the fimi- 
larity of their devotion, in this refped, evi¬ 
denced in the daily and fcrupulous cele¬ 
bration, by the Hindoos, of the Howm, or 
burnt facrifice j in the famous feds of Sau- 
ka’s and Sagnica’s; and in the numerous 
Agnihotras, to this day kept blazing in 
Kindcftan, but more efpecially at the cele¬ 
brated city of Benares ; more than fufficientjy 
decides, that a moft familiar connedion, in 
the earlicrt periods, has fubfifted between the 
two nations, . 

If, in confequence of this religious vene¬ 
ration of the Hindoos for the Sun and for 
Fire,* obj-.ds which were fo early and fo 
UiAvafally deified through Alia* if, on the 

furvey 
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iurvey of thofe innumerable images, hu¬ 
man, beftial, and compounded of both na¬ 
tures, which are fculptured in every facred 
cavern and painted in every pagoda of 
• Hindoftan; I have, more than once, in the 
eourfeof the Theological Ditfertation, branded 
her fuperflitious fons with the name of Idol¬ 
aters, let not my meaning be miftaken, 
nor my words mifreprefented. While I agam 
affert that the unity - of God i3 the prin¬ 
ciple which forms the bafis of the pure, pri¬ 
maeval, fublirne, theology of Brahma, as 
promulged by the great Vyasa, the Plato of 
India; while I allow that the folar fire is a 
noble fymbol of that divine, all-vivifying, 
all-pervading, energy that fupports and ani¬ 
mates creation; I may, furely, be permitted 
to afiert that of India which is fo true of all 
other countries, — that, in every age, there 
have not been wanting priefts, fufijciently art¬ 
ful and bafe, for venal purpofes, to veil the 
awful truth from the eye of the multitude.— 
I may, furely, be allowed to infill upon what 
the theological hiftory of every nation fa¬ 
tally juftifies, that the Deity is too frequently 
forgotten in the contemplation pf that very 
fymbol, which was, originally, intended tp 
imprefs upon the devout foul the more im- 
G z - mediate 
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mediate fenfe of his prefence, and that the 
tmage .tfeIf has often received the homage 
doe to the Divinity reprefented. By the word 

^Tr'h m ufed I would be underilood 

mean the offence in its mildeft fignification, 
for he, who worfhips God before an idol 
IS an idolater. When the jews, i„ th ’ 
defert .edited on h.gh the Ap is of Egypt, 
they d,d not f up p 0 fe that ftatue to be God 
himfelf, but to be animated by the foul of the 
Deity, and, through it, they addreffed their 
prayers to h,„, who, being a fpirit, muff 
necelfanly be degraded by all fymbolical repre- 
fentations whatfoever, whether in the heaven 
obne, m the earth beneath, cr i„ the waters 
mder the earth. In this fenfe then, the in¬ 
ferior tribes of Indians are idolaters, they 
regard, with idolatrous reverence, the Sun 
and Fire, they reprefcnt, under a thoufand 
images the attributes of God, and they bow 

down before them . It is my a „ xious to 

lof.en down the phrafe, i„ fubmiffion to 
Mr Haffings, who, near the period of the 
clofe of this volume, indulged me with a con- 

thaTit’dA Wh ' Ch t 1 haVe ° nly to lament 
it did not take place fooner, a confe¬ 
rence, during which, while my honeft ambi¬ 
tion was animated by the approbation of to 

able 
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ture, my judgment was improved, and the 
bounds of my knowledge of the Indian my- 
•thology and fciences enlarged. From that 
.gentleman’s obliging and ready communica¬ 
tion, I learned to entertain more juft concep¬ 
tions of the great Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
Veefhnu, and Seeva, and the ten Avatars, than 
any books could impart tome; and by him I 
was gratified with the fight of an expreffive 
and beautiful print, from which I hope, here¬ 
after, to obtain his permiflion to have an 
engraving taken, of a female Indian devotee 
projirate before the venerated flame. Recolleft- 
ing, at the moment, a curious plate, which 
I had feen in Tavernier, of Yogee penitents, 
under the great banian-tree, of which fome, 
extended on the back , were, apparently, adoring 
the Sun, I could not avoid repeating a paflage 
from the Heetopades, cited in the fecond 
volume of this Diflertation, and fo highly 
elucidatory pf the fubje<5l before us. “ The 
Sun fhould be worjhipped on the back, the 
God of Fire upon theJaelly.” 

The third plate, allufive to the Solar 
Worfhip, is that very ftciking reprefentation 
of a sacrifice to the Sun, fculptured on 
3 rock in the Thebais, which fo eminently 
G 3 both 
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both'corroborates and illuftrates what-I have 
advanced, concerning the probable fpecies 
of wcrfhip anciently celebrated in the fa- 
cred caverns of Elephanta and Salfette.— 
Concerning that valuable fragment of anti¬ 
quity, fo much has been already faid in the 
text, and fo accurate a dclcription of it given, 
from M. Lucas and Mountfaucon, as well 
as from Savary, ocular witnefles of its ex¬ 
igence, as to render any additional remarks 
upon it, in this place, impertinent and un- 
neceffary. 

In prefenting my readers with an engra¬ 
ving of the Matse-x4vatar, or firft incar¬ 
nation of Veefhnu, in a form compofed of 
man and fifh, I perform an ad of voluntary 
fupererogation, fince it is not immediately 
conneded with the fubjed of this volume, 
and more properly belongs to the ancient 
Sanfcreet Hiftory of India. I have, however, 
in various places of this volume, fo poli- 
tively aflerted the atteftation, given in ancient 
Sanfcreet treatifes, to the Mofaic dodrine 
of a general deluge, that it is not wholly 
irrelevant to the Indian Antiquities,' nor 
will, I truft, be unacceptable to that portion 
of my fubfcribers, poffibly not a few, on 
whofe account I infert it 5 thofe who, difcou- 

raged 
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Hged or difgufted with the incre'fing bulk 
and expenfe of this work, may withdraw 
their names from the future fupport of it. 
•As it mull neceflarily appear again in its 
proper place, among the engravings of the 
other Avatars, they will be candid enough to 
eonfider this fpontaneous fubjeCtion of my- 
felf to unneceflany expenfe, at once as a 
mark of my grateful refpeCt for their pad: 
patronage, and as a proof that I am not ex¬ 
citing expectations which I want integrity to 
fulfil or ability to gratify. As the* engraving 
itfelf is accompanied, in the pages immediately 
preceding its infertion, with an account of 
the mythologic figures pourtrayed upon it, 
and as the whole mult be largely commented 
upon hereafter, it would be trefpafling on 
the time of my readers, at prefent, to fay 
more on the fubjeCt. Thofe of them, who, 
during the perufal of this volume, may keep 
their eye directed toward the parent-country 
of mankind, will not fail, in the Matfe- 
Avatar, to recognife the Oannes, or Fifh- 
God, of the Babylonians, and the Dag on 
of the Phoenicians; for of this very form, 
half marly half fijh , are both thefe deities 
defcribed; the former in Berofus,* the latter in 
G 4 Seldent 

* Berofus, apud Eufebii Chronicon, p. 5. 
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Selden.* Indeed the very etymology of the 
term Dagon, more generally received among 
the commentators, forcibly corroborates this 
hypothecs, which deduces the whole from 
patriarchal traditions, in futyre ages muti¬ 
lated; fince, according to Bochart, (for, the 
radical is difputed,) it is derived from the 
Hebrew dag, a word fignifying fish. 

After the extenfive range taken by me on 
the fubjedt of ancient caverns and cavern- 
worfhip in Afia, efpecially of thofe near 
Bombay, it would have been an unpardon¬ 
able omiflion, not to have attempted to 
oblige the European reader with one glance, 
however traufient and defedtive, of that of 
Elephanta, the glory of India and the won¬ 
der of Alia* The perspective view of 
Elephanta, here prefented to him, though 
copied after the beft fketch of it extant, is, 
indeed, of that imperfedt kind; but it will 
ferve to exhibit, more clearly than any verbal 
defcription could avail, the form and arrange¬ 
ment of the Angular columns which adtorn 
that auguft fubterranean temple, the work- 
manlhip and magnitude of the grand mytho- 
logic bull, and ftatues of other Indian gods, 
that is, deified Rajahs; and the general plan, 

upon 

* Selden, De Diis Syriis, fyntag. 2, cap. 3. I 
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upon which that facred and gloomy reeefs has 
been excavated in the remoteft periods of an¬ 
tiquity. In imagination, he will naturally be 
• led to wander through thofe dark winding 
avenues, and, as he ranges the dreary Veran¬ 
das, .he will, for a moment, be plunged in all 
the horrors of the terrified afpirant, defcribed 
fo feelingly by Apuleius and Dion Chry- 
foftome,' who had themfelves been initiated. 
Therej doubtlefs, the whole ftupendous dra¬ 
ma of the Indian theology was anciently per¬ 
formed and the grand machinery difplayed, 
while kings were the aftors, and holy Brah¬ 
mins the admiring fpe&ators*! There, doubt¬ 
lefs, the great god and prophet Ram has 
often fought over again his wonderful bat¬ 
tles with the- giant Ravan ; and Creefhna 
has often fported, as of old, upon the hal¬ 
lowed plains of Mathura. The ancient Sanf- 
creet hiflory of India is pourtrayed upon 
thofe walls. On a very recent and more 
accurate contemplation of its fculptures, finely 
engraved, a light, like that which broke 
in upon the initiated of old, has poured 
upon me, from amidft the deep obfcurity o£ 
that folemn retreat j and the Avatars, de¬ 
fending from their Rations, feemed to fweep 
before me in all the majefty of their ancient 
grandeur. 
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grandeur. That portentous and terrific figure 
holding the terrified infant, which has per-* 
plexed all the beholders, which has been 
‘miftaken for the judgment of Solomon, and 
was, by myfelf, fo naturally and, I truft* 
venially reprefented as the deftroying Power 
of India, I am now convinced is no other 
than the tyrant Cansa, fovereign of Ma¬ 
thura in the eighth Avatar, thirfting for the 
blood of the infant Creefhna, who, it was 
predi&ed, fa prediction afterward verified,) 
would dethrone and deflroy him : in confe- 
quence of which, he ordered all the male 
children born at that period to be deftroyed. 
He grafps the infant by the thigh, becaufe 
the enraged Canfa, as foon as he was born, 
rufhing to the apartment where his fup- 
pofed deftroyer was, according to my au¬ 
thor, Sonnerat, feized the affrighted babe by 
the legs, and, whirling it in that pofture 
through the air, would have dafhed out 
its brains againft a flone, in the face of its 
fuppofed mother j but that child was a fe¬ 
male fubftitute, born at the fame hour with 
Creefhna, and exchanged by the command 
of. the divine child himfelf, who, with his 
very birth, enjoyed the miraculous faculty 
of fpeech. By the fame immortal infant, 

the 
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the female changeling was preferved unhurt j 
for, though at a diftance, the power of 
Creefhna operated fo far as to enable her 
to burft from the grafp of the over-thrown 
tyrant, and tower above him, in the air, a 
majeftic goddefs ’with eight arms ; a circum- 
ftance which ought not to excite the ridicule 
of the reader, fince, as I have elfewhere re¬ 
marked, the numerous heads and arms, that 
decorate the ftatues of India, are only fymbols 
by which a rude nation intended to exprefs 
their ideas of fuperior wifdom and pre-emi- 
Rent fortitude. . 

The event of Creeftina’s Ifirth, and the 
attempt to deftroy him, took place by night, 
and, therefore, the fiiadowy mantle of dark- 
nefs, upon which mutilated figures of infants 
are engraved, (darknefs at once congenial 
with his crime and the fealon of its perpe¬ 
tration,) involves the tyrant’s buft; the firing 
of death-heads marks the multitude of in¬ 
fants flain by his favage mandate, and every 
object in the fculpture .illuftrates the events 
of that Avatar. It is engraving for me with 
all the accuracy of delineation and fpirit that 
diftinguifhes the original, and will appear 
among the Avatars. In this particular figure 
there is great' difplay of genius and great 

energy 
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Energy of expreffion , a tolerable engraver* 
therefore, can fcarcely fail of executings 
from fuch materials, a fatisfa&ory print. I 
muff, however, forewarn the reader, that, if, 
in the plates prefented to him, in a work of 
this kind, which are neceflarily taken from 
voyages, travels, and volumes, ancient them- 
felves, and allufive to remote antiquities, he 
experts to find any very fuperlative excel¬ 
lence, either in the defign or the execution, 
it is fcarcely poffible but he muff be difap- 
pointed. There are few travellers who en¬ 
joy the advantage of Sonnerat and Niebuhr, 
in carrying with them, at the expenfe of 
royal munificence, able draughtfmen; fewer 
(fill, who, like Norden and Le Bruyn, are 

themfelves accomplifhed artiffs.-Happy 

would it be for fcience were the cafe other- 
wife ! In general, the precious fragments of 
antiquity are copied on the fpot from rude 
fculptures on rock, or half-defaced paintings 
in Eaftern temples, by travellers little ac¬ 
quainted either with the fculptor’s or the 
painter’s art. In mofl inftances, too, it is 
impoffible for the artift to deviate from the 
exemplar before him, however defective in 
propriety, and however contrary to the efta- 
blifhed rules of his profeffion. So corre<5f a 
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fac-simile, as may convey a juft conception 
of the object intended to be reprefented, is 
in general the utmoft that the reader can 
reafonably expect. Thefe reflexions are in¬ 
deed lefs immediately applicable to the figures 
in Elephanta than mod: others in anti¬ 
quity, fince they are in general excellently 
defigned; and, indeed, many of thofe figures 
are fculptured with fuch fpirit and expref- 
lion as mull aftonifh every fpeXator who 
confiders the remote period of their forma¬ 
tion ; and, if the'ftatues, copied from Egyp¬ 
tian caverns, in Mr. Bruce’s Travels, be ge* 
nuine antiquities, we ftiall not long hefitate 
in pronouncing both to be the fabrication of 
the fame indefatigable race. What'wonder- 
ous race that was, and from what primaeval 
country they diffufed themfelves over all Alia 
and the greateft part of Africa, the reader 
may form fome conjeXure, by perufing the 
latter part of the extended profpeXus, which 
precedes the Theological Diflertation. Mr. 
Bryant ? s hypothefis, accounting for the great 
fimilarity which prevails in the architecture, 
fupernal and fubterraneous, of the two coun¬ 
tries, (a fpecies of architeXure which awes 
us alike with its mafly folidity and its ftupen- 
4ous elevation,) is the only one upon which 

the 
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the difficulty can be explained. A view of 
the vestibule of the grand temple of Den- 
dera, the ancient Tentyra, (by miftake printed 
Teritara in the engraving,) which is defcribed. 
by Pococke and others, is given on the fame 
plate with the perfpedtive view of the Ele- 
phanta-cavern, as well becaufe, from being 
half-buried in the fands, it may, in fome de¬ 
gree, be ftyled fuhterraneous , as becaufe it dis¬ 
plays the hieroglyphics and mythologic Sculp¬ 
tures with which the columns and walls of 
the Egyptian temples were covered. The for¬ 
mer are, indeed, too minute to be accurately 
diftinguifhed; but, of the order and the num¬ 
ber of them, from that plate, a corredl idea 
may be formed. What muft the temple itfelf 
have been, of which So magnificent an edifice 
was only the vestibule ? 

Connedled with the caverns of India are 
two other fubjects, concerning which I requeft 
the reader’s permiffion fomewhat more expli¬ 
citly to deliver my fentiments. The firft re¬ 
gards that particular fpecies of worfhip fo 
predominant throughout Hindoftan, I mean 
that of the Lingam, or Phallus, of which 
the difgufting emblem is foconfpicuoufly pour- 
trayed in all the pagodas and facred caverns 
of India. Every reader, who at all reflects, 

will 
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will be fenfible how difficult it muff be to 
write on fuch a fubjefl'in words that may 
not offend even the eye of virgin innocence } 
of which clafs of readers, I trufi, a few will 
•honour thefe pages with a perufal. I have 
' been as careful as poffible to feled expreflions 
that may unfold my meaning without giving 
offence; and have, on that account, curtailed, 
even to obfcurity, my re.narks on a fubje£t, 
of which, taken up in a phyfical and phite- 
fophical-point of.view, the full elucidation 
would require volumes} and upon which, in 
fa£fc, not a few volumes have been written. I 
have, in the following pages, confidered that 
worfhip merely in a theological light; and, 
though I am not ignorant of a great deal 
which has been written, by Sonnerat and 
others, concerning the purity of morals and 
intention of the firft devotees of the lingam, 
in India, and the phallus, in Egypt, yet I can- 
pot avoid thinking, that the lefs faid in praife 
or vindication of it the better in European 
countries, where more pure and nobler con¬ 
ceptions of the great generative and creative 
fower, that formed the univerfe, happily pre¬ 
vail; where the inhabitants are not lulled in 
the infenfible apathy and divine abforption of 
the pious Yogees, and where" the ebullition 

of 
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of licentious paffion is not fo effectually curb- 
ed by viands fimple and innutritious as the 
rice and water of the abftraCted and phiiofo- 
phical race of Brahma. Confidered* in a 
theological point of view, and writing in 
a country profeffing Chriftianity, I truft, I 
have referred fo indecent a devotion to its 
true fource, the turpitude of Ham, whofe 
Cuthite progeny introduced it into Hindof- 
tA, together with other depravities, deffruc- 
tive of the pure primeval religion of Shem, 
or the principles of the Veefhnu feCt. Even 
thofe, who ftrenuoilfly contend for the un- 
fullied morality of the firft inftitutors of the 
worihip in queftion, will, doubtlefs, admit 
the truth of what I have afferted in this 
part of the work, concerning the adulte¬ 
ration of its original purity, fo evident in 
the proftitution of the women of the pa¬ 
goda, and the indecencies praCtifed in the 
myfterious rites of Bacchus, and the Bona 
Dea, at Rome. My objeCt, therefore, is 
to evince, that the brevity I have obferved, 
on a fubjeft which, in a Treatife upon 
the Theology of Hindoffan, might natu¬ 
rally be expected to engrofs a larger por¬ 
tion, has proceeded from choice, not from 
ignorance of the extenlive and deeply-phyfi- 

cal 
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cal nature of the fubjedt, nor inattention to 
the prevailing manners of India. 

The other fubjedt alluded to is that of the 
Metempfychofis, concerning which, and the 
myfterious rites of initiation in thofe caverns, 
fo much has been already obferved. 

It is the opinion of M. Niebuhr, inferred 
in his chapter upon Elephanta, that a full 
examination of the antiquities of this ca¬ 
vern, its form and decorations, would not 
only throw great light upon the ancient hif- 
tory of India itfelf, but upon the biftory anci 
theologic rites of other Afiatic nations. With 
this hope, and with the key fupplied me by 
Porphyry and Celfus, to unlock all the the¬ 
ological and philofophical myfteri?s anciently 
celebrated in caverns, I truft I have contri¬ 
buted fomewhat towards removing the veil 
of obfcurity, in which the hiftory, the rites, 
and defign, of that aftonifhing excavation 
has been fo long involved. That certain myf¬ 
terious rites -were there celebrated has been 
proved, as far as analogy, in theological 
fentiments, and fimilarity, in the fabrication 
of the caverns, with thofe in the mountains 
of Perfia and Upper Egypt, could tend to 
eftablilh thd proof. For, to what purpofe 
was there the double entrance, into them, by 
Vol. I. H Nor THERM 
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Northern and Southern gates, according 
to the Homeric defcription of the cave of 
the Nymphs, inferted in the fubfequent vo¬ 
lume, of which, the North entrance was 
that through which the foul, in its journey 
of the Metempfychofis, pafled to the lower 
fpheres, while that to the South was facred 
to celeftials alone; for what purpofe were 
intended the winding avenues, the high al¬ 
tars, the tanks for ablution, and the gloo¬ 
my interior recedes, but for • the regular 
performance of fimilar ceremonies, and the 
arduous exercife of kindred virtues. To 
place, however, the difputed point beyond 
all doubt,' I have now to inform the reader 
of the following intelligence. More exten- 
five inquiry, fince that portion of my book 
went to prefs, which aflerted that fimilar 
rites were performed in the Indian caverns* 
as were anciently celebrated in the myftic * 
cell of Ofiris, the cave of Mithra, and the 
temple of Eleufis, has obtained for me au¬ 
thentic information, that, at this very day, 
fomething, very much refembling the ancient 
notion and practice of purification in fa¬ 
cred caverns, continues in vogue among the 
Hindoos in one of our own fettlements. 

In the illand of Bombay, about two miles 

from 
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from the town, rifes a confiderable hill, call¬ 
ed Malabar-Hill, which, ftretching into the 
ocean, by its projedtion, forms a kind of 
’ promontory. At the extreme point of this 
■hill, on* the defcent towards the fea-fhore, 
there is a rock, upon the furface of which 
there is a natural crevice which communi¬ 
cates with a cavity opening below, and ter¬ 
minating towards the fea. “ This place," 
fays an author, to whofo printed account 
of it I was referred for corroborative evidence 
of its exiftence, “ is ufed by the Gentoos as 
a purification for their fins, which, they fay, 
is effected by their going in at the opening 
below, and emerging out of the 'cavity a- 
bove. This cavity feems too narrow for 
perfons of any corpulence to fqueeze through; 
the ceremony, however, is in fuch high 
repute in the neighbouring countries, that 
there is a tradition, that the famous Co- 
najee Angria ventured, by health, one night 
upon the ifland, on purpofe to perform this 
ceremony, and got off undifcovered.’’* 

After the accurate Map of Ancient In¬ 
dia, prefented^to the literary world by M. 

H 2 D’Anville, 


* See Grofe’s Voyage to the Eaft Indies, vol. ii. p. 57, fe- 
tond. edition. 
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D’Anville, in his excellent treatife, entitled 
Antiquite' Geografhique de l’Inde, 
it would have been prefumptuous and im- 
pertinent to have attempted the fabrication 
of another. I have, therefore, had that 
map corre&ly re-engraved, as an unerring 
guide to the claffical reader, while he perufes 
the accounts from Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pli r 
ny, in the geographical treatife, and purfues 
the rout of Alexander, through what is call¬ 
ed the Panjab of India, or country watered 
by the five great branches of the Indus ; 
beyond which, eaftward, the conquefts of 
that invader, however magnified by the 
Greek hiftorians, did not extend. In the 
very few alterations I have ventured to make 
in it, I was guided by Major Rcnnell’s map 
of Northern India, in the lafl: edition of his 
memoir. The fituation of the Cathaei, 
which is not marked in D’Anviile’s map, ex¬ 
cept by the fcite of Sangala, is afcertained 
by that of Major Rennell, though I ought, 
perhaps, again to apologize for perfevering 
in the mode of fpelliiig that name. It was, 
however, agreeable to an hypothefis adopted 
by me, of the propriety of which the read¬ 
er mull: be the ultimate judge, and per¬ 
haps, in conformity to that hypothefis, I 
ought, 
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ought, at once, to have adopted the ortho¬ 
graphy of Mr. Bryant, and written the word 
Cu.thjei. I thought it would likewife gfa- 
' tify the reader’s curiofity to fee a native 
Map of Hindostan, and, among a variety 
offered to me, I have adopted the one which 
I prefumed was molt authentic, that in 
the Ayeen Akbery. It is only partially ex¬ 
plained in the Diflertation j a fuller elucida¬ 
tion of- the meaning of the Hindoo geogra¬ 
phers will be. given in the chapter on the 
Literature of the Hindoos. Their com¬ 
merce with Europeans has been the happy 
occalion of amending their grofs errors on 
that fubjeft. In the future volumes of this 
Work, two other maps will be preffented to 
the reader, for the elucidation of the Mo¬ 
dern Hiftory of Hindoftan: the former ex¬ 
hibiting the country properly called by that 
name; the latter , the peninfula, agreeably to 
the recent partition of the dominions of Tip- 
poo Sultaun among the belligerent powers, 
under the politic, the moderate, the judicious, 
management of a noble commander; whofe 
diftinguifhed magnanimity cannot fail of 
being blazoned »on the page of hiftory, for 
paufing in the full career of-glory to check 
the ardour of dangerous ambition, and re- 
H 3 membering 
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membering mercy in the moment of certain 
viflory. 

Such are the engravings and maps with 
which the volumes, now offered to the pub¬ 
lic, are decorated; and fome of thofe that are 
now engraving for the volumes, which are 
immediately to fucceed, are flill more curious, 
though pofftbly they may not be fo nume¬ 
rous. I again beg permiffion to repeat, that 
it is impoffible to feparate the ancient mytho¬ 
logy and ancient hiflory of any of the great 
empires of Aha. He, w'ho faflidioufly rejedls 
the former, muft refign all hope of compre¬ 
hending the latter. With refpedt to the hif- 
tory of ancient India, it appears to me to 
be a fpecies of aftronomical mythology; and 
poffibly, when more fully invefligated, the 
teftudo of the Egyptian Hermes, and the tor- 
toile in which Veefhnu became incarnate, 
will both be found to have reference to the 
lign that flowly winds round the North pole. 
Mercury and Bhood, another incarnation of 
Veelhnu, evidently relate to the fame planet; 
for the dies Mercurii of the Greeks is undoubt¬ 
edly the dies Bhood of India, and Bhood is 
the god Woden of the Gothic nations, as is 
evidenced in the day of Woden, that is, 
Woden’s day, or, as we are accuftomed 
corruptly 
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corruptly to write and pronounce the word, 
Wednesday. Engaged neceffarily, there¬ 
fore, in thefe more extended inquiries, and 
involved, confequently, - in great additional 
expenfes, I find myfelf relu&antly compel¬ 
led* to fix the price of fubfcription to the In¬ 
dian Antiquities at two guineas inftead of 
one, I make this alteration with the full 
concurrence of the major part of my fub- 
fcribers; I truft it will meet the approbation 
of the remainder; and, that thofe may not 
be injured, whole benevolence to the au¬ 
thor, and candid opinion of his undertaking, 
induced them- to fubfcribe for two copies of 
this work, I fubmit it to them that they take 
no more than one copy. 

I have obferved before, that, in the courfe 
of the wide range which I have been com¬ 
pelled to take in the field of Afiatic mytho¬ 
logy, certain topics have arifen for difcuf- 
fion, equally delicate and perplexing. Among 
them, in particular, a fpecies of Trinity 
forms a conftant and prominent feature in. 
nearly all the fyftems of Oriental theolo¬ 
gy, a doctrine, which, though exceeding¬ 
ly curious, and deeply connected with the 
old philofophy of the Eaft, as It concerns 
the Pagan world, having been never yet ful- 
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ly inveftigated, nor accurate engravings of 
the Gentile Trinities, in regular feries, ever 
yet prefented to the public, I have ventured, 
with a trembling ftep, upon that hazard-, 
ous talk. It was not from choice, but from 
necejpty, that I have entered thus largely 
upon a fubjeft, which, from the incefTant 
operations of the great Indian Triad of 
Deity, Brahma, Veefhnu, and Seeva, in the 
mythology of Hindollan, was intimately 
blended with others, treated of in thefe 
fntroduftory volumes. This extenfive and 
interefting fubjedt engroffes a confiderable 
portion of this work, and rrfy anxiety to 
prepare the public mind to receive, with 
indulgence, my efforts to elucidate fo myf- 
terious a point of theology, induces me 
to remind the candid reader, that vifible 
traces of this doctrine are difcovered, not 
only in the three principles of the Chal- 
daic Theology; in the triplasios Mithra 
of Perfia; in the Triad, Brahma, Veesh- 
nu, and Seeva, of India, where it was 
evidently promulged in the Geeta fifteen 
hundred years before the birth of Plato; 
but in the numen triplex of Japan; 
in the infcription upon the famous medal 
found in the deferts of Siberia, “ to the Tri¬ 


une 
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u«e God/’ to be feen at this day in the va* 
luable cabinet of the Eraprefs, at Peterfburg % 
in the Tanga-Tanga, or three in one, 
of the South Americans; and, finally, with¬ 
out mentioning the veftiges of it in Greece, 
in the fymbol of the Wing, the Globe, and 
the Serpent, confpicuous on moft of the 
ancient temples of Upper Egypt. Thus uni- 
verfally, and in fuch remote periods, preva¬ 
lent- in Afia, and the neighbouring regions, 
it became abfolutely neceflary fully to in¬ 
quire whether So fundamental an article of 
the Chriftian faith was or was not known 
to' the nt Jews. I truft, that the 

faCt of its having beeu known, though ob- 
fcurely, in Paleftine, will be amply proved in 
the following pages. I likewife flatter my- 
fclf, that the production of all the evidence, 
for its having been actually believed by the 
Ancient-Jews, will be a circumftance as 
highly gratifying to the aflenting Chriftian as 
the exhibition of the various Symbols, by 
which the Trinity was fhadowed out among 
the Pagan nations, will be to the virtuoso 
and the antiquary. ' 

Of thofe Hvho may not be inclined to 
credit the affection, “ that this doCtrine was 
obfcurely known - in' Paleftine,” I beg per- 
miffion. 
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ftiiffion, in a more particular manner, to fe^ 
queft the attention to that very curious em¬ 
blem, engraved on the plate of the fymbols of 
the Hebrew religion in the fourth volume of. 
this work, by which the ancient Jews were 
accuftomed to defignate the ineffable name 
Jehovah, in manufcripts of the moft vene- 
rable antiquity, for their ferious refleftion. 

That fymbol is a charafteriftical reprefen- 
tation of a trinity in unity; the former 
reprefented by three Jons, denoting the three 
hypoftafes, or perfons in the divine eflence, 
the Jod being the known charafter of that 
Jehovah, of whofe name, in Hlbrey, it con¬ 
futes the firft facred letter; the latter 
thadowed out by the circle that furrounds 
them, as well as by the point Kametz, fub- 
joined to the three Jods, which denotes the 
essential unity common to the three hy- 
poftafes. The fymbol itfelf is to be found in 
the writings of the younger Buxtorf, one of 
the profoundeft critics in Hebrew literature 
that ever flourifhed out of the pale of the 
Jewifh church, whofe judgment on this point 
will, hereafter, be inferted at length; and it 
is likewife preferved in that curious repofitory 
of Oriental antiquities, the CEdipus Aigyp- 
tiacus of Athanafius Kircher. The firft 
aflerts, 
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afierts, that, in the ancient Chaldee para-* 
phrales, kept facred from the vulgar, among 
the Jevvifh dodlors, the name Jehovah is thus 
defignated; and the fecond declares, that he 
himfelf has feen that name thus invariably 
•characterized, in all the ancient Hebrew ma- 
nufcripts of the Bible, in the Vatican. I 
thought this information fo important, that, 
at my defire, a learned friend has written to 
the librarian, at Rome, for correct intelligence 
relative to the truth of this declaration, and 
the'age of the manufcripts in which the de- 
fignation appears. The refult of this inquiry 
{hall hereafter be fubmitted to the confidera- 
tlon of the reader. 

There is likewife another fymbol, of a na¬ 
ture too curious to be unreferred to, by which 
this dodtrine of the Trinity was fhadowed 
out among the ancient Egyptians, and which, 
whoever will examine the plates of Norden 
and Pocotke, will find confpicuoufiy fculp- 
tured on almoll all the portals of the more 
ancient temples of the Thebais.. It is a figure 
highly piclurefque and. beautiful, compound¬ 
ed pf a globe, the juft emblem of omni¬ 
potent power, and, therefore, ftrikingiy 
defcriptive of the great Father and Sove¬ 
reign of the univerfej of a serpent, ilfu- 

ing 
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ing from it* that ferpent, which, being the 
known emblem of eternity and wisdom in 
all the fyftems of Afiatic Mythology, moft 
expreffively typifies the eternal wisdom* 
Who emaned from the fountain of the pa¬ 
ternal godhead* and of a wing, proceeding 
likewife from the central orb, by which hiero¬ 
glyphic, the Egyptians, on all their monu¬ 
ments, defigned air, or spirit, in general* 
but, more particularly, as I hope, hereafter, 
indifputably to evince, that immortal CNEPri, 
or primordial spirit, whofe expanded and 
Prolific wings, brooding over the vaft abyfs, 
rendered fertile the inert mafs, while its vivi¬ 
fying breath infufed the vital principle into 
the various clafies of animated nature. This 
Egyptian fymbol of their divine triad has been 
copied for me with great accuracy, and will 
be foand engraved on the fecond plate of the 
fourth volume of this work. 

This fubje£l has been the occafion of my 
entering more at large than I had intended, 
or indeed would otherwife have been necef- 
fary, into the ancient rabbinical theology of 
the Hebrew doctors, as delivered down to 
their pofterity in the Targums, the Tal- 
muds, and other compofitions pf the moft 
celebrated cabalifts of the ancient fynagogue* 

a 
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a line of fpeculative di/mity which, I c onfefs, 
was till lately totally unknown to me, sm « 
inveftigation of which required no fm^ P™ 
tion of time and induftry. The comp?' e 
five view which I have taken of the farm 
jea required a more minute and cnt*ca ex¬ 
amination of the authenticity and anticq u J * 
thofe C’naldaic oracles, which are attnk> u 
Zoroafter, than I could find in any previous 
author,- they having been generally U P* 

by all thofe who have hitherto treated cot tnem, 
either as. rank forgeries, or as involved t„ m- 
extricable obfcurity. Bat, on a more accu ate 
inquiry into the meaning of thofe • . 

oracles, it will appear that they o a \f ~ntam 
doarines fimilar to thofe that prevailed in tne 
more ancient and obfolete fyftems of t= heo10 ^ 
once prevalent in Afiai and to M ■ «*F 
dally, that about the commencemer* . 
Chriftian aera were predominant in ^ f 

India. Many remarkable traces, .f 1 Q ’ d in 

the fuperftition of the old Magi, » 

thofe oracles, ftiU remain among t^ e J nd 
Brahmins; particularly thofe that' 
Hivftic Theurgy, their magical me ' 

their genera! belief in the agency of good » 
evildLone, worlhip df fire, fire oi-deals -d 
other facredly-obfcure ceremonies, ujonwnn. ^ 
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I have grounded a defence of the genuinenefs 
of thofe oracles. The perpetual recurrence of 
a sacred triad of Deity, in Afiatic my¬ 
thology, (and it is of little confequence whether 
that' triad confifted of Persons, Qualities, 
or Attributes deified, fince they are all 
corruptions of one grand primaeval dodtrine,) 
gradually led me on to the examination of the 
fragments of ancient theology, afcribed to the 
^Egyptian Hermes ; of the hymns attributed 
to Orpheus; and of what occurs more pecu¬ 
liarly remarkable relative to a trinity of divine 
hypoftafes, in the writings of Numenius, Par¬ 
menides, and Plato. 

From various drcumftances above-enume¬ 
rated in the preceding pages, and the fpe~ 
cinien now before him, the reader may polli- 
bly be enabled to form fome faint idea of the 
undertaking for which the exertion of his 
candour is refpe&fully claimed and the ex- 
tenfion of his patronage ardently folicited. 

For my own part, I have had principally 
to contend with, and to overcome, the grow¬ 
ing magnitude of my fubjech Having origi¬ 
nally, for the fake of economy, but greatly, 
as I find, to my own difadvantage as an au¬ 
thor, and materially as I fear to the injury of 
the engravings, chofen an odavo rather than 

a 
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a quarto page for the ufhering into the world 
of this work, I have daily occafion to feel and 
to lament that my efforts to elucidate the In¬ 
dian Hiftory are cramped, and that the fphere 
in which I can only move with prudence and 
fafety is far too circumfcribed for an under¬ 
taking of fuch extent. 

Overwhelmed with the immenfity and va¬ 
riety of the fubje&s necefTarily comprehended 
in it, I C irce;y know how to break down into 
a cor " lufficiently contracted, and into 
volumes that may not give birth to alarm or 
difguft, the enormous aggregate of materials 
already prepared j and which, if committed 
to preC without fevere retrenchment, would 
already fill ten volumes of the fize of that now 
fubmitted to rhe public. For, in truth, at a 
period long antecedent to the year 1790, and 
previous to any idea of writing Differtations, 
or entering into the inveftigation of remote 
Sanfcreet Annals, that extenfive portion of 
this wor-k, which may be called the regular 
claffical Hiftory of Hindoftan,. and which, 
commencing with the Perfiah and Grecian 
invafions, defeends in regular fucceffion down 
to the extiq&ion of the Weftern empire, was 
already completed, though not committed to 
the prefs. 
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Of the numerous and cruel incurfions made 
by Mahommedan princes into the Upper 
India, from the Caliph Valid, in the feventh 
century, traced regularly down through the 
feveral feries of dynafties of the Sultans'of 
Gazna, Gaur, and Charasm, dynafties 
fcarcely heard of in Europe, but highly re¬ 
nowned through all Afia, and deeply con¬ 
nected with Indian Hiftory; of the daring 
exploits in the fame country of the immor¬ 
tal Gengis, the fubverter of the Charafniian 
dynafty; and of the fierce and fanguinary* 
but politic, Timur; as the hiftory oi thefe 
dynafties is detailed by Mirkhond, Abulfa- 
ragius, Abulfeda, A1 Makin, and Abulghazi, 
the Tartar hiftorian, compared throughout 
with Feri/htas native hiflory of the country , 
and as the feats of thofe two great Eaftern 
warriors, unrivalled in the number of their 
armies, or the arduoufnefs of their enter- 
prifes, even by the Alexanders and Casfars 
of claflical antiquity, are given in the au-* 
thentic volumes of Arabfhah, Sheriffedin, and 
the excellent edition of Timur’s Institutes, 
recently publiftied at Oxford, in Arabic and 
Englifh, by Do&or White and Major Davy; 
pf thefe, together with the interefting events 
that occurred during the reign of Baber* who 

may 
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may properly be called the Founder of the 
Mogul Monarchy in India, and of his 
father, UlugBeg, the great aftronomer, who 
equally awed the Defpots of Alia in the field 
•by his arms, and delighted her Literati in the 
ftudy by his writings; of Ulug Beg, a name 
to be for ever holden facred, while impartial 
juflice continues to be the ornament of kings, 
and found philofophy remains the glory of 
learned univerfities,* and while both, termi¬ 
nating in an undeferved and ignominious end, 
can awaken in mankind the figh of com- 
miferation j of Akber, the annals of whofe 
extended reign are the annals of glory itfelf; 
of the magnificent Jehaun j and the intrepid 
Aurungzeb; of thefe refpeclive characters, 
illuftrious in arts and triumphant in arms, 
circumftantial and elaborate hiftories have for 
fome time paft been compofed by me, with 
which, and a few elucidatory engravings, the 
public (hall be gratified the moment that its 
decided approbation Ihall appear to fanc- 
tion the enormous expenfe of printing them. 
Happy fhall I be to return from the dreary 
and unfruitful wilds of'obfcure mythology 
into the path of regular 'and connedted Hif- 
Vol. I. I toryj 

* Among other noble a£b, Ulug Beg founded an extenfny: 
college and a noble oblervatory at Samarcaod. 
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tory j and greatly indeed fhall I think my- 
felf indebted to the candour of the public, if 
the inaccuracies and defecls of this volume 
may be overlooked, in the confideration that 
objects more important have engaged my at¬ 
tention than thofe that relate to precifion of 
exprefiion and the minutiae of errors, for the 
mod part typographical. 

While I again lament that the engravings 
of this volume, which are for the mod part 
on quarto plates, mud be injured by being 
folded within the contracted compafs of an 
o&avo page, I think it neceffary to acquaint 
the Patrons of this Undertaking, that a much 
larger number than is ufual of the firft tmpref- 
Jions of thofe plates has been printed off, with 
a view, at fome period or another, to gratify 
the widies of thofe zealous friends, who are 
anxious to fee a quarto edition of a work, 
which, they are pleafed to affer't, merited a 
more expanded and refpe&able page.—For 
what concerns, myfelf, I confefs that I wjmt 
neither honed ambition nor proper materials 
to enlarge this undertaking to any extent 
that may be neceffary to x the complete eluci¬ 
dation of the iiltereding objects concerning 
which it treats. Printing, however, at my 
own peril and expenfe, I freely acknowledge, 

that. 
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that, with the comparatively fmall fupport 
which I have hitherto experienced^ I have 
felt the publication of it upon an odtavo 
page fufficiently cppre-ffive, without at pre¬ 
sent engaging in a more coftly edition. If, 
however, a fociety of gentlemen, or even of 
liberal bookfellers, fhould think the plan of a 
larger edition warrantable, no interefted mo¬ 
tives on my part fltall obftrudl the accom- 
plilhment of their wifhes ; but, on the con¬ 
trary, every exertion in my power fhall be 
afforded to render fuch a work more worthy 
the public eye than it can be in its pre¬ 
fen t garb; and fame very curious additional 
fketches, taken as well from the book of 
nature as from volumes of great coft and 
rarity, elucidatory of Indian Antiquities, and 
originally feledted by'me for the illuftration 
of thefe pages, but fince laid by, as too 
large in the defign for infertion in an odtavo 
volume, and too expert five in. the execution 
for a work of this price, fhall be cheerfully 
refigned for the-decoration of it. I truft that 
the fordid principles that fometimes difgrace 
authorfhip are unknown to my mind. I 
write from nobler motives than the defire of 
bafe emolument;^but my fituation will not 
allow me to be infenfible to the didlates of 
I 2 . _ prudence 
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prudence and the admonitions of friendly 
anxiety for my intereft. 

Left, after all, the reader fhould think that 
I am induced by mercenary motives to make 
this increafe in the price of nty book, it be¬ 
comes neceftary that I fhould inform him of 
the undifguifed and, to myfelf, alarming truth, 
that, from not being the molt accurate of 
calculators, I had myfelf formed but very in¬ 
adequate conceptions concerning the total 
expenfes that would be incurred by fuch a 
work; that, when he fhali pay the amount 
of this book, as fixed above, he will fcarcely 
laydown the value of the maps and en¬ 
gravings that illuftrate it; and that, from the 
Jale of fingle volumes only, unlefs the work 
collectively fhould meet with the good for¬ 
tune to have an extenfive Tale, no pofiible 
compenfation will arife to the author for 
many hours of literary toil conilimed by the 
midnight lamp; for very confiderable property 
expended upon the completion of it; and 
health deeply , if not irretrievably^ injured. 
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Of the ancient Geographical Dhifions of India, 
according to the Clqffical Writers of Greece 
and Rome. 

T HE fcience of Geometry is thought 
to have been the invention of the 
ancient Egyptians, and the occa- 
fion of it the annual inundations of the 
Nile. A fimilar argument may be urged with 
far greater plaufibility in favour of its having 
originated in India, fince many parts of that 
extenfive region are annually overflowed, not 
only by the Ganges, but by many other confi- 
derable rivers far more rapid and defolating 
than- the river of Egypt. It was a cuftom of 
very ancient date, and of almoft univerfal pre¬ 
valence in Afia, for great monarchs and com¬ 
manders of armies to carry in their train cer¬ 
tain perfons, whofe office it was to meafure 
the roads and defcribe the provinces through 
which they palled. Thefe itineraries proved 
I 4 after- 
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afterwards of the utmoft importance to the 
geographer and the hiftorian ; and hence 
Abul Fazil, the fecretary of Sultan Akber, 
was enabled to give fo accurate an account 
as he has afforded us of the geography of 
the Indian Subahs, in the celebrated book 
which bears the name of that emperor. The 
old Indians themfelves feem to have been 
more than ufually attentive to geographical 
accuracy; for, according to Strabo, they 
erected columns, infcribed with directions for 
travellers, and marked with the diftances of 
the feveral cities one from the other.* But, 
however well the Indians might have been 
acquainted with the geography of their own 
country, it will prefently appear that they 
were miferablv deficient in the knowledge of 
that of the other parts of the terreftrial globe, 
as indeed will be fufficiently evident to the 
reader, from a flight infpedlion of the curi¬ 
ous Hindoo map of the world, prqfented to 
him in the courfe of this Geographical DifTer- 
tation. I fhall devote the prefent chapter to 
the confideration of the Indian Geography, 
according to the Greek and Roman writers. 
In the fecond chapter I fhall endeavour to 
relieve the neceflary drynefs, which always 
attends 


Strabonis Geographia, lib. xv. p. 661. 
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attends geographical details, by difplaying, 
from authentic writers, the aftonilhing ex¬ 
tent and unequalled magnificence of the fuc- 
ceffive capitals of India, under the Hindoo, 
Perfian, and Tartar, princes j and, in the 
third, from Sir W. Jones’s elegant little 
treatife, prefixed to his Defcription of Afia, 
and from the Ayeen Akhery, I (hall exhibit 
the fentiments, on this fabjeft, of the Perfian, 
Arabian, and Indian, geographers. My guide, 
throughout the whole furvey, will be the works 
of thofe celebrated modern geographers, Mr. 
D’Anville and Major Rennel. 

India was a term applied with the greateft 
latitude by the ancient writers of Greece and 
Rome, whole ideas of the geographical divi- 
fions of this portion of the globe were ex¬ 
ceedingly confufed and inaccurate. Not only 
a confiderable part of Scythia, by the deno¬ 
mination of Indo-Scythia, was comprehended 
under that title, but the appellation was ex¬ 
tended to^ countries ffill more remote and 
unconnected - even to Ethiopia Propria, and 
tfie diftant nations of the torrid zone. This 
circumftance will appear lefs furprifing, when 
it is confidered, that, in the early ages, the 
Red Sea itfelf was frequently included under 
the general title of the Indian Sea, to which 

it 
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it is fb near a neighbour, and of which Pliny* 
affirms it, as well as the Perffan Gulph, to be 
a branch} -f* that ail thofe countries, extend¬ 
ing on each fide of the Red Sea, were called 
indifferently India or Ethiopia j that even at 
this day the Afiatics in general underftand the 
term India with confiderable licenfe of mean¬ 
ing ; and that the Perfians in particular give 
the name of Siah Hindou to an Abaffine, or 
modern Ethiopian. 

In* fa£t, fo little did the ancients know of 
their limits and divifions, that both India and 
Ethiopia were tiled as general terms to fig- 
nify any remote uncivilized country: and in 
this fenfe Virgil is to be underftood in the 
fixth ^Eneid,J where y£neas, in the (hades, is 
informed 


* Plinii Nat. Ilift. lib. iv. cap. 24. 

-j- On the other hand, both Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
give the name of Red Sea to the Oceanus Indices. See Hero¬ 
dotus, lib. ii. p. 102, and Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 41. 

Curtins remarks, that the river Ganges c npticd itfelf into the 
Red Sea, but is ftrangely mirtaken when, in the next fentence, ho 
makes the Acsfmes discharge its waters into the Ganges. The 
following paflage is illuftrative of what lias been faid above : 
“ Mare eerie, quo India abhjitur, ne eolcre cuidem abborret a ceteris . 
Ah Erjtbra rege inditum eft nomen: propter quod ignari, rubere- 
aquas, credunt." Quintus Curtins, lib. viii. cap. 9. 

J fEneid. vi. 1 . 794. 
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informed of the future glory of Auguftus, 
and that 

-* Super et Garamantes et Indos 

Proferet imperium » - 

And again, in the eighth Eclogue,* a fimilar 
notion is exprefled: 

Ifmarus ant Rhodope aut extremi Garamantes :f 

Where Servius, his commentator, explains the 
word “ extremi ,” by adding, “ quafi a confortio 
communitatis remoti." Horace too, under the 
imprefiion of the fame fentiments, calls the 
Indians “ extremes' and “ baud ante doma- 
biles” Many other pafiages might be ad¬ 
duced, if neceflary, from various authors, to 
prove what obfeure and erroneous conceptions 
prevailed among the ancients concerning 
India and its inhabitants. 

it was not until the expedition of Alex¬ 
ander, deferibed with fuch accuracy by Arrian, 
and with fuch elegance by the more orna¬ 
mental pen of Quintus Curtius, that this 
remote region became more particularly known 
to the Greeks. Of how little genuine infor¬ 
mation upon this point, even they were pre- 
viouily in poUeflion, is evident from the 

grofs 

* Eclogue viii. 1 . 44., 

t The Garamantes were a barbarous nation, fuuate on the 
confines of Ethiopia Propria. 
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grofs miftake into which that prince, who 
was by no means an inattentive oblerver of 
nature, nor unaccompanied, we muft fuppofe, 
by men of fcience in his Indian Iv curfion, 
unaccountably fell, in. imagining, on his ar¬ 
rival at the Indus, that he had difcovereci the 
fources of the Nile.* That mighty river, he 
fuppofed, after rolling through immense un¬ 
explored deferts, poured, by fame unknown 
tradt, its rapid ftream into Ethiopia, where 
it loft the name of Indus, and affumed the 
appellation of the Egyptian river. He was 
confirmed in this ftrange conjedture by the 
appearance, fays Arrian, of crocodiles in the 
ftream of the Indus, and of beans growing 
on its banks, fimilar to thofe which grew on 
the fliore of the Nile, as well as by the recol- 
ledlion that Homer had called the Nile 
iEgyptus, on its entering ./Egypt; a circum- 
ftance which feemed to prove that it acquired, 
in its progrefs, the name of the various 
countries through which it palled. Expe¬ 
rience, diligently fought and finally obtained, 

after 


* jj,i» yB By tw IpSw vora*# 

TroioLftw yrAr,i Ntt/itt* os Tea- ts Axm.v 

xvst[ a. y$ Tnp’jxtTas, ovromt « y>1 BK<p£CBi h Aiyvnrlicc, ya.t axxra$ on l 
Ax-z<rur^ etj TQV hoot/ wfictfiQi, S9»ft» TV Xiihv 

v«- Arrian, lib. vi. cap. r. 
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after a long feries of peril and difficulty, taught 
the Macedonian invader, as far at leaft as his 
army penetrated, a truer notion of the geo- 
graphy of India. 

The natural and ardent avidity of man¬ 
kind, after whatever delights by its novelty or 
''ftonifhes by its Angularity, induced, how¬ 
ler, many of thofe who fought for glory in 
in Ind t ian campaign, in fome inftances to 
Jflen with too ready an ear to the exaggerated 
jles which national bigotry reported; while 
ke defire of human diftin£tion urged them 
\ mujtinly thofe fidlions, in order to excite 
Jbre forcibly the attention and fecure more 
permanently the admiration of their country¬ 
men. Strabo, who was a writer equally 
learned and judicious, feverely cenfures * both 
Megafthenes and Oneficritus, two officers of 
high repute for literature, and of exalted 
ftation in the army of Alexander, for the 
abfurd and incredible ftories they propagated 
concerning the Indian country and people. 
At the fame time he gives us himfelf, in the 
fifteenth book of his invaluable treatife of 
Ancient Geography, the moft authentic and 
faithful accounts at that time known of the 
divifions and fubdivifions of India, inter- 
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fperfed with many fublitne moral reflections 
and entertaining hiftorical relations; which 
demonftrate him not only the man of tafte 
and erudition, but the profound philofopher. 
Indeed, nobody could poflibly write on that 
fubjed with a better grace or more indubitable 
information than himfelf, as he had added 
practice to theory, and bad travelled over half 
the countries which his inftrudtive volumes 
defcribe. After this particular mention of 
Strabo, it would be unjuft not to take as 
particular notice of Ptolemy, the greateft 
mathematician and aftronomer of Ws age, 
whofe geographical hiftory and tables mull 
ever continue to be of the moft important 
life to thofe. who tread that barren path of 
antiquity. Born in the neighbouring king¬ 
dom of Egypt, he had every opportunity of 
exploring, he is therefore entitled to every 
credit in elucidating, the fubjedt of which we 
now treat j and accordingly both Ptolemy and 
Strabo are conftantly confulted as the moll 
certain guides in illuftrating the geography of 
ancient countries. 

The rich and extenfive region of India, 
according to thefe* and other refpedtable 
geographers of antiquity, was divided by the 

river 

* Ptolecuci Geogr. lib, vii. Strabonis Geogr, lib, xv. 
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river Ganges into two grand portions, which 
they denominated India intra Gangem and 
India extra Gangem ; a mode of divifion that 
ftill very generally prevails. Of India intra 
Gangem, the principal theatre of the events 
recorded in thefe pages, Nature herfelf feems 
to have fixed the eternal boundaries ; for, on 
the weft, it is terminated by the great and 
rapid river Indus;* on the north and north- 
weft, by that ftupendous chain of mountains 
to which the ancients gave the general name 
of Caucafus ;-f* on the eaft, by the facred waters 
of the Changes; and, on the fouth, it is em¬ 
braced by the Mare Erythrseum, or Indian 
Ocean. It muft however be obferved, that 
the accurate Ptolemy does not abfolutely aflert 
the Indus to be the boundary of India Pro¬ 
pria on the weft; for he afligns, as its con¬ 
fines on that fide, the territory of the Paro* 
pamifadse (the Afghans of the prefent day); 
the province of Arachofia, the modern Za- 
bleftan j and that of Gedrofia, at prefent 
denominated 


* That is, by its moft wciierly branch. 

f The different regions ; f this vaft chair, were diftinguiffied by 
the particular names of Parop raifus, Taurus, Emodus, and Inn a us. 
Thus Pliny : “ Junguntur inter fe Imaur, Emodus, Paroparnifus, 
Caucafus, a qmlus tot a dec.,' ,-it India in piunit km immcrtjam et 
■dUgrptoJimUm." Plinius, lib.vi. cap. 17. • 
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denominated Mocran. The reafon and pro¬ 
priety of Ptolemy’s fixing thefe provinces 
rather than the Indus as its weftern termina¬ 
tion will be hereafter more clearly evinced, 
by a quotation from an author in elegance 
and accuracy not inferior to himfelf, when 
we come to confider Hindoftan according to 
the divifions of the Orientals themfelves. 
Thefe provinces, indeed, feem to be con- 
fidered by Pliny * rather as a part of the 
Indian than the Perfian empire; to which he 
adds that of Aria, whofe capital is the modern 
Herat: for this, however, he is condemned 
by Cellarius, who obferves,-j- “ Quod de quatuor 
prafeBuris Plinius dicit , videtur nimis lata ter- 
minorum extenjio 

Of the cities lying on the weftern confines 
of India Propria, the moft eminent (for, I 
Ihall confine myfelf, in this geographical 
(ketch, to the confideration of tkofe only 
which were diftinguilhed by their opulence 
and pewer) was Taxila, fituated on the 
eaftern bank of the Indus, on the fite, as it 
is fuppofed, where the caftle and city of 
Attock now ftands. This was the flourilhing 
capital of Taxiles, an Indian prince, or rajah, 

who, 

* Plinius, lib. vi. cap. 20. 
f Ccllarii Geograpuia Anticuia, lib. iii. cap. 23. 
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who, on the approach of Alexander,convinced, 
perhaps, that all oppcfition to fo formidable a 
power would be in vain, went forth with con- 
liderable prefents to appeafe and join the in¬ 
vader. Taxila is defcribed by Strabo* as the 
metropolis t)f a kingdom fituated between the 
Indus and Hydafpes, in extent as large as 
Egypt, well planted, and exceedingly fruitful. 
The city itfelf was not lefs diftinguifhed by the 
elegance of its ftrudure than by the wifdom 
of thofe juft political inftitutions by which it 
was governed. Taxiles, like Porus, fecms to 
have been rather a name common to a race of 
kings/tlian the peculiar appellation of one 
jfovereign. The reigning prince of that name 
was the determined enemy of Porus j and it 
was- chiefly by means of the information he 
received from this traitor, that Alexander was 
enabled to profecute his hoftile defign upon 
that remote country. 

As it will be of material importance towards 
rightly underftanding that portion of the In¬ 
dian hiftory which records the circumftances 
of Alexander’s celebrated invaficn, to have a 
clear idea of its geography, we fhall in this 
place, aflifted by the Memoir of Major Rennet 
on the fubjeft, endeavour to trace the progrefs 

Vol. I. K of 

* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 4S0. 
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of that conqueror through the region to which 
the natives themfelves have allotted the name 
of Panjab, or the country of five rivers, from 
its being interfered by the five eaftern branches 
of the Indus. By our conftantly giving, when 
we have any tolerable authority to guide us, 
the modern together with the ancient appel¬ 
lation of any place, readers of every clafs will 
naturally be more interefted in the narrative j 
and the expedition of Alexander will, in fome 
degree, be cleared from that gloom of myftery 
and fable in which it hath been fo long and fo 
deeply involved. , L 

From Taxila, which Mr. Rennel with great 
probability fuppofes to ftand on the fite of the 
prefent Attock, becaufeit appears to have been 
in all ages the pafs on the Indus leading from 
Cabul and Candahar into India, and becaufe 
(he adds, in the words of I/afer) " Attock is 
the only place where, from the ftream being 
lefs rapid, an army can conveniently pals;”—■ 
from that celebrated capital, where he refrelhed 
himfelf and his army for fome days, the Mace¬ 
donian conqueror advanced to the bank of the 
fHydafpes, the moll wefterly of the five rivers, 
called in modem language the Behut, or Che-% 
lum, but in the Ayeen Akbery* diftinguifhed 

by 

* Ayeen Akbery, vokii. 


p. 252. 
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by a name fomewhat fimilar in found to its 
claffical appellation, the Bedufta. it is rather 
remarkable, that Ptolemy’s mode of writing 
the word comes ftill nearer to that of the Ayeen 
Akbery; oh which paffage Cellarius remarks, 
“ Prove Bedafpen adpellav t Ptolemceus but, 
with great deference to the opinion of the 
learned, from the high corroborating authority 
of'the Ayeen Akbery, I contend that Ptolemy’s 
may be the true reading. The Hydafpes is re- 
prefented as a noble river, which, taking its 
rife in the Indian Caucafus, mingles its waters 
with thoie of the Acefines, and at length, to¬ 
gether with that river,,rolls into the Indus at 
Multan. It feems to have .been the boundary 
between the kingdbm of Taxiles and that 
moft formidable of Indian warriors, the re¬ 
nowned Porus. 

Concerning Porus himfelf, and the extent of 
his dominions,- many difcordant and very un- 
fatisfaelory accounts have been given both by 
ancient and modern writers. The fubjedt will 
more properly come under our confideratiori 
hereafter; and therefore it will be fufficient in 
this place to infert a remark of Sir W. Jones,* 
that his capital was moft probably Labor, or 
Lawhore, the prefc.it metropolis of Panjab, 
K 2 whofe 

* Short Defcnpuoi) of A fia, prefixed to Nadir Shah. 
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whofe name is often applied to the province 
itfelf. Lahore, or Lehawer, as it is faid in the 
Ayeen Akbery to have been called in ancient 
aftronomical tables, was undoubtedly in an¬ 
cient times a very cohfiderable kingdom, and 
no other city in its neighbourhood feems of 
confequence enough to have been the capital 
of fo celebrated a prince as Porus. With the 
greateft deference, however, to the high au¬ 
thority juft mentioned; I muft remark, that the 
kingdom of Porus is expreflly affirmed by 
Strabo* to be the country “ between the Hy- 
dafpes and the Acefinesj extenfive^ opulent, 
and containing near three hundred towns.” 
Concerning thefe, however, Cellariiis re* 
marks,-f- that many of them might have been 
mere villages. Lahore is fituated on the Hy- 
draotes, or Rauvee. 

Amidft a violent ftorm of hail and lightning, 
which concealed his army, and which may in 
fome degree account for the traditionary ftory, 
mentioned by Mr. Hamilton,J that he was a 
great magician; Alexander, in fpite of the 

army 

* St rat Veavwaa km rav Axttnmv, vn rsv Ua>^ , r , 

lib.xv. p. 663/ " . 

f Cdhrii Geog. Am. tom. fecund, p.529. 

J See Hamilton’s Voycge to the Indies, 'ol. i. p. ir;S. 
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army of Porus, drawn up on the oppofite fnore, 
paffed the Hydafpes, according to Mr. Rennel’s 
fuppofition, at the place where the fortrefs of 
Rotas now ftands; and, after defeating that 
prince in a regular engagement, advanced to 
the banks of the fecond river of the Panjab, 
called by the ancients the Acefmes, but known 
to the prefent Indians by the name of Jenaub. 
This branch of the Indus is reprefented by 
Arrian* as exceedingly broad, deep, rapid, 
and abounding with rocks, which fubjetle'd 
both the invader and his army to the moft im- 
minen/danger. On the fpot where he defeated 
Porus, heeredled a city in memory of the vic¬ 
tory, which he called Nicaea; and another he 
denominated Bucephala, in honour of his fa¬ 
vourite horfe Bucephalus, who died in this ex¬ 
pedition of extreme old age, according to Arrian, 
being on the verge of thirty. The former of 
thefe cities, we are informed by Ptolemy, was 
fituated on the eaftern fhore of the Hydafpes j 
the latter near the weftern bank, oii the fite 
where his camp flood. No more particular 
notice is taken of Nicsea by the ancients than 
what is related above; nor can I find a town 
in the map of modern India correfponding with 
it in fituation. Lahore has indeed been fup- 
K. 3 pofed 

* Arriani, lib. v. p.22z, cdstio Gionovii. 
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pofed by Tome writers to be the ancient Buce- 
phala; and Bernier, when he was at that city, 
made fome inquiry into the truth of that fup- 
pofition, but remarks, that, “ though Alexan¬ 
der is fufficiently known there under the name 
of Sekander Filifous, that is, Alexander, fon of 
Philip; as to his horfe, they know it not.”* 
Having arrived, with fome lofs, on the 
eaftern bank of the Acefines, or Jenaub, Alex¬ 
ander, impatient to reach the Ganges, preffed 
on with rapidity towards the third river, called 
by Strabo the Hyarotes, by Arrian the Hydra- 
ctes, and by Ptolemy the Rhuadis,* or Adris. 
In the Ayeen Akbery,-f' however, it is called 
the Iyrawuttee, which bears a ftriking refem- 
blance to Hyarotes j but Rhuadis feems to be 
moft confonant to its prefent name, which is 
that of Rauvee. The Memoir fuppofes him to 
have paired the Rauvee, on the fpot where La¬ 
hore now Hands. Being arrived in the terri T 
tory of the Adraiftse, and having compelled 
Pimprama, their capital, to capitulate, Alexan¬ 
der found a new and moft formidable foe to 
encounter in the united forces of the Cathsi, 
the Malli, and the O.xydracae. The city which 
their combined army attempted todefend againft 

the 

* See Bernier’s third letter in his Journey to Callin',ire. 
t ^yeen Akbery, vol. ii. p.131. 
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the veteran Greeks was called Sangala, which 
Mr. Rennel thinks was fituated .between La¬ 
hore and Multan, and confiderably out of the 
dire6l route to the Ganges. It is but in very- 
few inftances that we are able to trace any re¬ 
mote fimiiitude between the ancient and mo¬ 
dern names of a country and people fo Iiitle 
known to the ancients as thofe of India. The 
voluntary migration of fome nations to hap¬ 
pier climes and wealthier regions, the neceflary 
difperfion of others by invafion and conqueft, 
the flu&uation to which languages are fubjed, 
the alteration of the beds of rivers, and many 
other natural and accidental caufes, concur to 
render every attempt of this kind moft uncer¬ 
tain and precarious. Although the exaCt fite 
of Sangala cannot now be afcertained, it may 
not be improper to remark, that Mr. Hamilton 
mentions, among the nations inhabiting to the 
fouth of the mouths of the Indus, a fierce race 
of naval robbers, called Sanganians, from San- 
gania, a province of Guzzerat; and the fame 
trad, at the period of the voyage of Nearchqs, 
was poflefled by a people c^led Sangadians. 

Of the Cathsei, the Oxydracae, and the 
Malli, fine? they are faid to have been the moil 
powerful and warlike nations of India, it is 
neceflary to give an account fomewhat more 
K 4 particular, 
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particular, however imperfe& and unfatisfac- 
tory. Katbai, or Kathay, the eaftern appella¬ 
tion of China, being a word of Tartar extrac¬ 
tion, and in life, as may be proved from Cur- 
tius and Strabo, among the Afiatic Scythians 
in the time of Alexander, has afforded oppor¬ 
tunity of conjefture that the Tartars had even 
at the time of this expedition extended their 
frontiers on that fide as far as the Hyphafis, 
or Setledge, in whofe neighbourhood the an¬ 
cients have fixed the refidence of the Cathasi, 
and thus had already in fome degree laid the ba- 
fis of their future confequence and grandeur in 
Hindoftan. This early connection between the 
northern Indians and their Tartar neighbours 
is rendered probable, by the confideration that 
in fome inftances the languages of the two 
nations are not diffimilar, finee many words 
occur in each language which have a kindred 
orthography and fignification. Indeed Mr. 
Hadley,* in his Grammar of the Hindoftan 
Language, feems to hint the pofiibiiity of its 
being originally derived from their Tartar in¬ 
vaders; and gives a remarkable inftance of that 
fimilarity in the name of the moft celebrated 
conqueror of India, whofe defendants for three 
hundred years fwayed the imperial fceptre: 

“ The 


* See Hadley’s Grammar, p. 13. 
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“ The fignifkation of Tamerlane (properly 
Timur Lung) is Lame Timur; and the word 
ufed to exprefs Lame, in Hindoflan, at this 
day, is Lungrau.” Of this origin probably 
were the Cathasi, whofe manly and intrepid 
fortitude, difplayed in the defence of Ssngala, 
feems to juftify their defcent from fo bold and 
hardy a race.* 

The Oxvdracse feem to have been fituated at 
the confluence of the Hydraotes and the Ace- 
fines, that is, the Rauvee and Jenaub, in a 
direction jfouth-weft of the Cathasi; and it is 
poflible, obferves the Memoir, that the prefent 
city of Outch, or- Atcha, might be the capital 
of that martial race. Mr. R. is of opinion that 
Alexander never penetrated into their domain, 
but only pafled its limits on the coaft. He has 
marked, near the banks of the Hydraotes, the 
probable fltuation of that city, in the furious 
efcalade of whofe-walls the hero who had been 
flattered in Perfia with the honours of deity, 
for the fecond time, in this Indian campaign, 
found himfelf to be a mortal. The city of 
Outch 


* It muft not be forgotten,‘that the Cathasi are called, in fome 
ancient authors who have treated of Indian affairs, Cu.thei, which 
rather tend* to corroborate than invalidate this conjedture; for, 
hence the word Scuthe or Scythe has by fome learned etymologifts 
b<en deduced. -a 
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Outch is at prefent included in the province 
of Multan. 

Of the Malli and their fituation we are 
enabled, from a combination of local circum- 
ftances that point out their refidence, to fpeak 
with greater certainty ; for they inhabited a 
region ftill more to the fouth-weft, near the 
Ihore of the main dream of the Indus j “ and 
their capital/’ fays Mr. Rennel, fc was douht- 
lefs Multan.” It may. be proper, however, in 
this place, to note, that the Dutch traveller, 
Nieuhoff, mentions a hardy and warlike nation, 
called Malleans, whofe refidence is on the tops 
of the high mountains of Malabar, and whom 
he fuppofes to be the fame people with the 
Malli mentioned by Plutarch and Curtius. He 
defcribes them as differing from the Malabars 
in their complexion, religion, and manners, 
and fuperior to them in bravery, ingenuity, and 
honefty. Their principal amufement is hunt¬ 
ing amidft the thick forefts where they refide, 
and where they catch in pits the elephant and 
tiger: they are governed by laws peculiar to 
themfelves, are fcattered through feveral dif- 
tricb in bodies of about five or fix thoufand 
people, and each diftrift has its feparate judge 
cr captain. Malleam, their country, is fituated 
on the mountains of Balagaut, about 150 miles 
north 
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north of Cape Comorin, and appears in the new 
map of Hindoftan about the latitude of io° 40". 

Having taken Sangala, and, urged by a fpirit 
of revenge for its refolute refinance unworthy 
fo great a conqueror, having afterwards rafed it 
to the ground, Alexander returned, and, pur- 
fuing his progrefs towards the Ganges, arrived 
at the fifth branch of the Ind^, and moft eaft- 
erly river of India, which he pafled in this ex¬ 
pedition, called by PMny the Hypanis, by Ar¬ 
rian and Curtius the Hyphafis, and by Pto¬ 
lemy the Zaradrus. The name of Zaradrus 
alone bears any refemblance to its modern ap¬ 
pellation, which is that of Suttuluz, or Set- 
ledge. In the Ayeen * Akbery it is faid ancient¬ 
ly to have been called Shetooder. On the eaft- 
ern bank of that river the adventurous Mace¬ 
donian paufed, not from any latent conviction 
of the impracticability of his ambitious pro¬ 
ject, but in conftrained obedience to the united 
voice of his army, who refufed to follow him 
over that dreary defert of twelve days journey 
which ftill lay between them and the Ganges, 
and to engage in unequal conteft with the in¬ 
numerable armies, which, they w^ere informed, 
the powerful and warlike nations that dwelt on 
its banks were able to pour into the field. The 
reader. 


' Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 134. 
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reader, by looking into the map adapted to the 
geography of Ptolemy, will obferve, that the 
Zaradrus is formed by the confluence of two 
rivers. To the weflern ftream Ptolemy himfelf 
gives the name of Bipafis. And here again we 
find a confiderable refemblance between Pto¬ 
lemy and the Ayeen Akbery ;* for the Bipafis 
is called in that Ayeen Akbery BeypafTa, al¬ 
though Cellarius again obferves: “ Ptolemaus 
vitiofe Bipafis pro Hypajts legit” It is to the 
eaftern current, and the main ftream after this 
confluence, that he applies the appellation of 
Zaradrus. Confonant to this is the remark of 
the Memoir, which I fhall take the liberty to 
tranfcribe in the author’s own words. <c The 
fourth river of the Panjab is the Beyahand 
the fifth is the Setlege, or Suttulus. The 
tw'o rivers unite about mid-way between their 
fprings. and their junction with the Indus, 
and their mixed waters properly bear the name 
of Setlege. The Setlege, thus formed by the 
joint waters of the two rivers, is the Hyphafis 
of Alexander, and is a very confiderable river, 
being navigable two hundred miles above its 
conflux with the Indus. It pafles from the 
fouth of, and not far from, the city of Mul¬ 
tan ; and, ab&ut eighty miles below it, falls 

into 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 254. 
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into the Indus.” From the cireumftance of 
•the defert’s being between A lo ader and the 
Ganges, which is really the cafe between the 
lower parts of the Setledge and that river, 
(whereas the fpace between it and the Beall is 
fertile and well-inhabited,) Mr. R. fuppofes 
the Macedonian encampment to have been 
between Adjodin, the ancient Ardone, and 
Debalpour, marked in the map of Ptolemy 
Daedalla. There he eredted thofe enormous 
altars, threw up thofe flupendous mounds, 
and fabricated thofe gigantic pieces of armour, 
by which, fays Diodorus, he meant at once 
to amufe and to deceive pofterity. 

Had the army of Alexander purfued their 
march towards the banks of the Ganges, in a 
few days they would have arrived at another 
confiderable river of India Propria, called by 
Pliny the Jomanes, and in modern language 
the Jumna, upon which the city of Delhi 
Rands. In the Ayeen Akbery the Jomanes is 
called the Jown. Delhi was, at the period of 
this invafion, a place of little importance, ha¬ 
ving been but newly founded, according to 
Ferifhta, by Delu the ufurper of the throne of 
Hindoftan, and uncle of the Poor or Porus, 
who oppofed the forces of Ac under. The 
vaft city of Canouge, or Kinoje, was at that 
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time, and had been for many fucceflive cen¬ 
turies, the imperial refidence of its monarchs * 
and hardly any fa£t seemed to admit of 
ftronger evidence, than that which Mr. R. in 
the firft edition of his Memoir, has laboured 
to eftablifh— that the famous Palibothra of 
the ancients is not Halabas, or Allahabad, as 
D’Anville and almoft all modern geographers 
have agreed, but this very ancient capital of 
Canouge. Late inquiries, however, made on 
the fpot, evince that Palibothra flood on or 
very near the fite of the prefent Patna, and 
was known to the natives by the name of Pa- 
taliputra. Between the Indus and the Hy- 
dafpes Pliny reckons 120 miles, Mr. R. 135 j 
between the Hydafpes and Hyphafis Pliny 
reckons 390 miles, Mr. R. 350; between the 
Hyphafis (that is, the part below the conflux 
of the Beah, where Alexander eredted his al¬ 
tars) and the Jomanes is 336 miles, according 
to Mr. R. and thence to the Ganges 112 miles. 

The Ayeen Akbery having given the re- 
verfe of the diflances between the five rivers of ’ 
the Panjab, by thfe meafurement of the Indian 
cofe, I fhall conclude this account of its rivers 
with an extradt from that book;* ,c From the 
Suttuluz to the Beah the diftance is 50 cofe; 
from the Beah to the Rauvee 17 cole; from 

the 

* Ayeen Akbety, vol. ii. p. 132. 
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the Rauvee to the Jenaub 30 cofe ; from the 
Jenaub to the Behut 20 cofe; from the Behut 
to the Sind 68 cofe.” The cofe is about two 
Englifti miles. 

Returning, after this confiderable digreflion, 
to the banks of the Indus, as we defcend fouth- 
ward along the eaftern fhore, the map of an¬ 
cient geography exhibits to our view the coun¬ 
try of the Brachmanes, whofe patriotic exer¬ 
tions, in favour of their invaded country, drew 
down upon them the fevere vengeance of the 
Macedonian tyrant j the kingdom of the Sa- 
bracae, a powerful republic according to Cur- 
tius; of the Sogdii, in whofe country he built 
another city, which he called Alexandria ; of 
the Muficani, whofe king, revolting after fub- 
miflion, he ordered to be crucified j of the 
Prsefti, whofe more-determined fovereign, Oxy- 
Canus, died bravely fighting for his country ; 
the rich empire of Sabus, whofe capital of Sin- 
domana opened its gates without oppofition to 
receive the triumphant conqueror j and, fi¬ 
nally, the noble ifland of Pattala, the prefent 
Tatta, where he conftru&ed docks, and refitted 
his fleet, for a ftill more daring expedition. 

Of places on the modern map, correfpond- 
ing in fituation with that of the people and 
regions above-mentioned, Mr. R. only parti¬ 
cularizes 
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cularizes Bhakor, which, he obferves, anfwers 
to the politico and defcription of the country 
of the Muficani ; and Hajacan, now a circar 
or divifion of Sindy, which he conjetflures to 
have been the territory of Oxycanus: he fub- 
joins, that in Sindomana we may recognize 
the country of Sindy itfelf, or at leaft that 
portion of it through which the river Sinde, 
the domeftic appellation of the Indus, flows in 
the latter part of its courfe. 

Southward of the mouths of the Indus we 
find the Cantlii Sinus; that is, the Gulph of 
Sindy, or Cutch; and, the great .maritime city 
and port of Barygaza, which likewife gave its 
name to the neighbouring gulph, now called 
Cambay. Barygaza may be the modern Bar- 
gant, or probably Baroach, a city Handing on 
the banks of the river Nerbucldah, the Norna- 
dus of Ptolemy. To this emporium all the 
riches of the peninfula were anciently brought, 
through the Balagaut mountains, from the 
rich and celebrated cities of Tagara and Plu- 
thana, the Deoghir and Pultanah of the mo¬ 
derns.* On the Sinus Barygazenus flood Su- 
para, probably Chitpore, which Cellarius fays 
has been taken for the Ophir of Scripture, 
though others, among whom is Jofephus, fup- 

pofe 

* See Afiatic Refcarclies, vol. i. p. 371. 
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pofe it to have been the Aurea Cherfonefus, 
beraufe abounding with all the commodities 
which Solomon received from Ophir. Farther 
fouthward is Simyllse Emporium, correfpond- 
ing in fituation to Swalley, on the river 
Tapti; the ancient Binda. To the fouth of 
the Simyllse Promontori urn, among many 
obfcure cities, we may notice Tyndis, which 
Mr, R. fuppofes to have Rood on the fite of 
Goa; Calecaris, the modern Calicut; Bale- 
pat^ia, probably Balipatan; and Byzantium 
and Muziris, two confiderable marts of India, 
but greatly,infefted by pirates, as indeed the 
neighbourhood is at $iis day. Muziris, Mr. R. 
inclines to think, is the modern Merjee or 
Meerzaw; Nitrias, the feat of thole pirates, 
the. prefent Newtya; and Barace, Barcelore. 
Below the river Baris were fituated Elancon 
emporium and Cottiora metropolis; at the 
extreme fouthern point, the town and pro¬ 
montory of Comar, which anfwers to Cape 
Comorin; and to the fouth-eaft of that cape 
the great ifland of Tiprobana or Ceyloan. 

Having palled round the Comarian pro¬ 
montory, called by the Indians Gebal Kama- 
rum, the map of Ptolemy prefents to our 
view the Sinus Colchicus, which is feparated 
from the Sinus Agaricus (fo called from 
' Vol.I, L Colchi 
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Colchi and Argari, two cities of commercial 
eminence on the coaft) by the promontory 
’Of Cory, or Colis, and near it ftands the 
infula Cory, now called Ramankoil, or the 
temple of Rama. The famous ridge of rocks 
extending from this ifland to Manar, on the 
ifland of Ceyloan, called Adam’s Bridge, Sir 
W. Jones contends ftiould be entitled Rama’s 
Bridge;* and the prefent name of this pro- 
moiiWy and ifland ftrengthens his remark. 
Madura Regia Pandionis mull doubtlefs n^an 
the Madura of modern maps; Nigamma 
metropolis anfwers to ^ega-pata* ; Chaberi 
Oftia and Chaberi E thorium indifputably 
“point out the port of the river Caveri and 
city of Caveri-patan; Melange, or rather 
Maliarpha Emporium, not far diftant upon 
the coaft, feems to be Meliapour, or Mal- 
liapore, as Hamilton writes it; Puduce, Pul- 
licatj and Sobura, Soopour. Entering the 
great Sinus Gangeticus, or Gulph of Bengal, 
we find Cotto-bara, perhaps Devi-cotta, or 
Cotta-patan ; and Sippora, plainly Narfipoor, 
Mefolia marks the diftrid of Mafulipatan; 
Cocola is undoubtedly Cicacole; and Cofamba 
anfwers in fituation to Balafore. Near the 
mouths of the Ganges were feated the 
Calingse. 


* See Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 257, 
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Calingce. A city denominated Calingipatam 
is marked on Mr. R.’s map; and it is not 
impoffible that the once-impregnable fortrefs 
of Callinger, in the Soobah of Allahabad, 
of fo great antiquity, that the Ayeen Akbery 
fays,* “ no one can tell by whom it was 
founded,” might have owed to them its name 
and exigence. 

The Ganga Regia of Ptolemy, Mr. R. in¬ 
forms us, has been fuppofed to be Gour or 
Lucknowti, whofe extenfive and ftupendous 
ruins feem to juftify the afiertion; and higher 
up on the main ftreana of the Ganges the two 
moft potent nations '6f India, the Gangarides 
and the Prafii, or, as Ptolemy calls themf 
Prafiatae, had their refidence. Athenagarum, 
from its fituation, Mr. R. fuppofes to be 
Oude; the Uxentius Mons, the hills of 
Bundelcund and Bahar; Maliba, Maturaj 
Panada, Panna, the famous diamond mine; 
and Palibothra, Pataliputra, or Patna. Of 
the Gangarides, who are fometimes called 
Calling® Gangaridae, from being intermixed 
with the Calingae, Gangia Regia was pro¬ 
bably the capital; but the great city of 
Palibothra, which not only gave law but 
name to a vaft furrounding diftridl, was the 
L 2 celebrated 
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celebrated metropolis of the Prafii. They 
were, indeed, frequently denominated thence 
Palibothri, and their king Palibothrus; 
and fo formidable were they in the field, that 
the foldiers of Alexander, as we have before 
hinted, terrified at the accounts brought to 
them of their intrepidity and refources, re- 
fufed to pafs the Hyphafis, and advanced to 
the banks of the Ganges, even when within 
twelve days march of that river. 

With refpedf to the nations that inhabited 
the inland regions of the peninfula, nothing 
decifive can be afcertained concerning them 
from the accounts of authors commonly 
called claffical; for, as the Greeks had Very 
imperfedt and inadequate ideas of the parts 
of India which they did traverfe, it is not to 
be fuppofed they could arrive at any very 
authentic information concerning the parts 
which they did not explore. To this dearth 
of geographical knowledge, their total igno¬ 
rance of the Indian language not a little con¬ 
tributed; and their fondnefs for moulding 
foreign names to a Grecian form has added 
much to the confufion in which both the 
hiftory and geography of that people are in¬ 
volved. This cuftom was fo prevalent among 
them, that Sir William Jones has remarked 

that 
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that there is hardly an Afiatic word, befide 
Por or Porus, which they have not cor¬ 
rupted. Who, indeed, could have imagined^ 
that out of Ucha,* the name of an Indian 
nation, Oxydracse, a compound Greek word, 
fignifying fiarp-fighted, fhould have been 
formed and applied in their hiftory to that 
people; that Gogra fhould be converted into 
Agoramis; and Renas into Aornus? By in¬ 
dulging their fancy in this romantic manner, 
they have thrown difficulties, almoft infupe- 
rable, in the way of the geographer and the 
hiftorian; and they have nearly defeated the 
end which their vanity had in view, by 
obfcuring theif brighteft exploits, and givingv 
their victories almoft the air of fidtion. In- 
ftead, therefore, of engaging farther in ufe- 
lefs difcuflions relative to the names and 
fituation of the various inferior cities of 
ancient India, let us direft our attention to 
the capital; an objedl at once magnificent 
and interefting, and of which their accounts 
are more particular as well as more uniform. 


L 3 CHAP. 


See, on this fubjeffc, Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 2, 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Extent and Grandeur of the City of Pali- 
boihra, the fuppofed Capital cf ancient India, 
according to the clajfical Writers of Greece 
and Rome. — Eke Accounts given by Oriental 
Writers of the Magnificence of Canonge^ its 
Metropolis in lefs remote /Eras . — A fhort 
- hiftorical Account of the Capitals of Delhi , 
Lahore, and Agra . 

T HE riches, the fplendour, and magni¬ 
tude, of a capital are the molt de- 
cifive proof of the extended commerce, the 
power, and' confequence, of an empire. In 
reviewing the ancient glory of each fucceflive 
metropolis of India, we lhall be led to ad¬ 
mire the genius and induftry of that cele¬ 
brated people, and the wifdom and policy 
of their governors, who raifed it to that 
degree of fuperior eminence. 

Although it be now determined that Pa- 
libSthra and Canouge were not the fame 
capitals, yet the circumftances that led to 

that 
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that conjecture are very ftrong, and deferve 
fome notice. 

Palibothra is placed on the map* of Pto¬ 
lemy in the 27th degree of north latitude: 
in Mf. R.’s map Canouge is fixed in latitude 
27° 3V an .inconfiderable difference indeed, 
when we recollect that the one is the molt 
ancient and the other the molt modern map 
extant. Indeed it ts worthy of remark, and 
greatly to the honour of Ptolemy’s fidelity, 
that, on a comparifon of the latitudes of five 
different places between the Indus and Ganges, 
Mr. R> found the greateft difference to be 
only twelve minutes between the latitudes 
of that geographer and his own. Palibothra, 
he obferved, in the former edition of his 
Memoir,-j- is placed by Ptolemy between the 
towns of Maliba on the weft and Athena- 
garum on the eaft. The latitude given for 
Palibothra is within three miles of that of 
Canouge: now the latitudes 0 of Maliba an 4 
Athenagarum are nearly thofe of Matura 
and Audiah, or Oude; and the proportional 
diftances .of the former from Palibothra 
anfwer minutely to thofe of the latter from 
Canouge. 

L 4 «But 

* PtolomEei Geograph. Alice, Tab. Iq. 

Memoir, firlt edition, p.42. 
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But tlje great circumfiance that feemed to 
place the fuppofition of Mr. R. beyond all 
doubt was, the relation given us of the 
aftonifhing opulence and fplendour of Pali- 
bothra in all the ancient writers of foreign 
extraction, and the corroborating teftimony 
of the native hiftorians of India, in regard to 
Canouge, who, in their defcription of this 
’great city, fill us with the loftieft notions of 
its power, extent, population, and grandeur. 
Mr. R. has prefented us with a curfory ac¬ 
count of both thofe cities; but I fhall take 
a more extenfive retrofped of the hiftory of 
thofe celebrated places, and confider what 
may be colle&ed from writers of moll ancient 
date, compared with more modern accounts. 
Pliny, fpeaking of the capital of the Prafii, 
fays : “ Omnium in India prope, non modo in hoc 
traffiu, potentiam claritaiemque antecedunt Prafii , 
amplijjima urbe ditijjimaque Palibotra * Pto¬ 
lemy denominates it nuxfiofya Bao-tXeiov, the 
royal Palibothra ; and Strabo,-f* from the ac¬ 
count of Megafthenes, who had been there, 
particularizes its fituation, extent, and di~ 
menfions. He aflerts that it was fituated at 
the conflux of another river with the Ganges j 
that* its figure was quandrangular j that in 
length 

* Plinius, lib. vi. cap. 19. f Strabo, lib. xv. p, 667. 
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length it was eighty ftadia, in breadth fifteen 
ftadia; that it had a fortification of wood, 
with turrets for the archers to flioot from, 
and was furrounded by a vaft ditch, as well 
for the fake of defence as to receive the filth 
of fo large a city. 

Arrian * calls it psyiftiv TroXtv IvSohtiv, the 
greateft city among the Indians; and adds, 
that it was fituated at the point of con¬ 
fluence of the Erannaboa and the Ganges. 
By the Erannaboa he is fuppofed to have 
meant the Jomanes, and he writes the word 
Palimbothra. He gives the fame number of 
ftadia for its length and breadth as Strabo; 
mentions the prodigious fofle, whofe breadth 
was e^ct'n-Xsdpov, fex jugerum , and forty-five feet 
deep, that there were on its walls five hundred 
and feventy towers, and that it had fixty-five 
gates. Such is the account given of the city 
itfelf by thofe ancient geographers, by Pliny 
and Arrian. 

Of the vaft power and military forces of 
the reigning fovereigns of Palibothra we 
find particular mention made in the hiftorians 
Diodorus Siculus, in Curtius, in Juftin, and 
Plutarch, from whofe accounts we fhould be 
led to think that the kings of the Pr&fii 

and 


Arrianus, p. 324. 
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and Gangarides, on any national emergency, 
conftantly united their armies, or at leaft 
were joined in the ftr'nfteft bonds of alliance, 
for their names are invariably mentioned to¬ 
gether. The king of the Gangarides was 
moft probably a rajah tributary to the fu- 
preme rajah of Palibothra, or, as was for¬ 
merly conjedtured, Canouge. 

Diodorus* informs us, that, when Alexan¬ 
der had paffed the Hyphalis, he was inform¬ 
ed, that, if he continued his progrefs towards 
the Ganges, after eroding a defert of twelve 
(Curtius fays eleven) days journey, he would 
meet on the banks of that river the moft 
formidable Sovereign of India, called Xam- 
branes, king of the Gangarides, a name 
which feems here intended to include both 
nations, at the head of an army of twenty 
.thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, 
two thoufand chariots of war, and four 
thoufand fighting elephants. Curtius calls -f- 
the king of the Gangarides and Pharrafis, 
by which he muft mean the Prafians of other 
writers, Agrammes, aflerts that he guarded 
the frontiers of his dominions with twenty 
thoufand horfe and two hundred thoufand 
fo< 5 t, and that he could bring into the field 

two 

* Diod. Sic. lib. xvii. p. 678. f Curtius, lib, ix. cap. z. 
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two thoufand chariots and three thoufand 
elephants. Plutarch * computes the power 
and forces of thefe mighty kings at a {till 
more extravagant rate; for he fays, their 
combined army amounted to eighty thoufand 
horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, eighty 
thoufand aimed chariots, and fix thoufand’ 
elephants of war. Convinced that the mag¬ 
nitude of thefe forces would appear incredible 
to his readers, he allures them it was no idle 
report; for that Sandrocottus (t^e Sinfar- 
chund of Fenlhtah’s Indian hiftory), who 
was then but a youth, and faw Alexander in 
his camp, fome years afterwards conquered 
all thefe countries with an army of fix 
hundred thoufand men; and bought the 
friendfhip of Seleucus, the fucceffor of Alex¬ 
ander, with a prefent of five hundred ele¬ 
phants. Sandrocottus told the ambafladors 
of Seleucus, that the prince at that time 
reigning was detefted for his cruelty and 
defpiled for the meannefs of his extraction; 
and that molt probably, if Alexander had 
pulhed on to the Ganges, he would have 
been victorious over him, from the general 
diffafFe&ion that reigned among his troops. 

• Curfous 


Plut. in yita Alex. 
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Curtius * relates the fame circumfhmce of 
Agrammes, which word is perhaps only a 
corruption of Xambranes; adding, that his 
father was of the bafeft rank of plebeians, 
and with great difficulty fubl'ifted by follow¬ 
ing the occupation of a barber; but that 
having, from the beSuty of his perfon, at¬ 
tracted the notice of the reigning queen, 
{he had exalted him to a (hare of her bed; 
in return for which inftance of royal con- 
defcenfion* the ungrateful wretch had mur¬ 
dered his fovereign, ufurped her kingdom, 
and maflacred the lawful heir of the throne, 
to make way for the elevation of his own fon 
to empire. 

Juftin-f- gives to Alexander the honour of 
conquering the Gangarides, but mentions 
another nation by the name of Cuphites 
(Graevius his commentator thinks it fhould 
be Sophites, but both are probably miftaken 
in the name), who were ready to engage 
him with two hundred thoufand horfe, but 
with whom his harafled foldiers refufed to 
fight, demanding to be led back to their 

native 

’*\Ceterum qui regnant, non mdo ignobilem ejfe fed etiam ultimo: 
forth: quippe patrem ejus tonforem <vix diurno qtioflu propulfanUm 
famam. Curtius, editio Snakemb. tom. ii. p. 679. 

f Juftinus, lib. xii. cap. 8. 
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' native country, that their mangled and ema¬ 
ciated carcafes might at laft find reft in the 
lepulchres cf their fathers. 

But it is now time to inquire whether the 
accounts given us of Canouge, by the Oriental 
hiftorians, in any degree equal the lofty de¬ 
fer iption of Palibothra above-recited. 

The fame elegant and learned Abul Fazil, 
who, at the command of Sultan Akber, 
compiled the Ayeen Akbery, alfo tranflated, 
by the defire of his mafter, the famous In¬ 
dian hiftorieal poem called the Mahabbarat, 
or Hiftory of the great War. In the jJlahab- 
| barat, Owde, the capital of a province of 
the fame name to the north,eaft^f Bengal, 
is laid to have been the firft regular impe¬ 
rial city of Hindoftan. It was built in the 
reign of Krifhen, one of the mod ancient 
rajahs, a name which is likewife applied to a 
deity of the Hindoos. “ That ancient city,” 
fays Sir W. Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches,^ 
“ extended, if we may believe the Bramins, 
over a line of ten yojans, or about forty 
miles and the prefent city of Lucknow was 
only a lodge for one of its gates. It is fup* 
pofed to have been the birth-place of Rama.” 

Th'e 


* See Aliatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 259. 
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The Ayeen Akbery* reports Owde io have 
been in ancient time 148 cofs in length and 
36 cofs in breadth. According to the Ma- 
habbarat, Owde continued the imperial city 
during the fpace of about fifteen hundred 
years, when one of the princes of the dy- 
nafty of the Surajahs, a race who boafted 
their name and defcent from the Sun, erected 
upon the banks of the Ganges the great city" 
of Canouge, the circumference of whofe walls j 
is there faid to have been fifty cofs, or one 
hundred miles. 

This event took place about the year 1000, 
before -the Chriftian asra. The fimple and \ 
pure worflip of the Deity, prefcribed by ( 
Brahma, is faid about this period to have '} 
degenerated into an idolatrous veneration of ^ 
the hoft of heaven and the elements of 
nature. Temples and images were erected, ) 
and facred rites inftituted, in honour of the 
memory of heroes eminent in arts or fuc- * 
cefsful in war; and Canouge was adorned 
with the lofty edifices raifed by royal vanity 
and vulgar fuperftition. 

^ Sinkol, a native of Canouge, and the third fi 
emperor in fucceffion after the extinction of f|| 
thV dynafty above-mentioned, is afferted, in 

the 

• Ayeen Akbcry, vol.ii. p. 41. 
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t he fame book, to have kept up an army, 
w hofe magnitude greatly exceeds, in the 
number of foot and horfe, the forces enu¬ 
merated by Plutarch; and in that of ele¬ 
phants, it is remarkable, exactly equals the 
amount ftated by Diodorus Siculus. Sinkol 
brought into the field againft Affrafiah, king 
of Perfia, four thoufand elephants of war, a 
hundred thoufand horfe, and four hundred 
thoufand foot; a force which, except in the 
number of elephants, ought not to be thought 
incredible, -fince (not to mention Xerxes’s 
million) Timur is acknowledged to have had 
at one time nine hundred thoufand men in 
the field; fince Aurengzeb, in this century, 
maintained a Handing force of five hundred 
thoufand men; fince the army which follow*- 
ed Mahommed Shah to the plains of Karnal 
was fo vaft as to defy computation, and, ac¬ 
cording to the ftrong expreffion of a modern 
writer, “ to be famifhed by its own num¬ 
bers and fince a Soobahdar of the Decan, 
qlmoft in our own times, could bring into 
the field an army of eighty thoufand horfe and 
two hundred thoufand foot. 

The fon and fucceflor of Sinkol dying 
without iflue to inherit the throne, we fire 
told Canouge was involved in civil detrac¬ 
tions r 
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tions: but afterwards we find Delu, the 
founder of Delhi, reigning in peace and 
fplendour upon its throne, till invaded by the 
ufurper Foot* (the father of that Porus who 
was the antagonift of Alexander), who took 
him prifoner, and ravaged his metropolis, but 
feems not to have made it the feat of his 
empire. 

Sinfarchund, or Sandrocottus, the fuccelTor 
of Porus, who took advantage of the con- 
vulfed ftate of the empire, occafioned by that 
invafion, to raife himfelf to the throne, at 
the head of an immenfe army, reftored to 
Canouge the honour of being the capital of 
Hindoftan, and received there the ambaffa- 
dors of Seleucus, the fucceffor of Alexander, 
among whom was Megafthenes, the princi¬ 
pal negotiator between the two monarchs, 
about three hundred years before the Chriftian 
sera. Jona, the fecond in fucceffion from 
Sinfarchund, is faid not only to have reigned 
himfelf in great tranquillity at Canouge, but 
his pofterity afterwards are related to havp 
peaceably polfeffed the throne during a period 
of ninety years. 

Callian Chund, a warlike and fanguinary 
ptince, who reigned over Hindoftan about 
170 years before Chrift, and may poflibly 

be 
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be the Demetrius of Juftin,* is faid in Ferifh- 
tah to have been driven, on account of his 
tyranny, from the throne, by a general in- 
lurredtion of the rajahs dependent upon his 
authority. With him the regular empire of 
India may be faid to have fallen ; for, after 
this event, many years of difcord and anarchy 
enfued, and each more powerful rajah became 
alternately a competitor for the fupreme au¬ 
thority. 

- A long period of obfcurity in the-biftory 
of-the kings of Canouge now fucceedsj but 
in this dearth of Indian hillory we may 
derive a glimmering of information from the 
Roman annals j where we are informed, that, 
in the time of Auguftus, an Indian embaffy 
arrived at Rome from a monarch of the name 
of Porus, who boafted in his letters that 
fix hundred kings or rajahs were tributary 
to him; which, if true, could only be true 
of the fupreme lord or emperor of Hindoftafi. 
Now Jona in Ferifhtah is faid to have been 
a grand nephew of Foor; and it is not im- 
pofiible that one of the tame family might 
have headed the rebellious rajahs, and fixed 
the fupreme dominion once more in his own 
martial line. This difquifition, however, more 
Vol. I. M properly 

* See Jufiin, lib. xli. cap. 6. 
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properly belongs to the general hiftory of 
India, than to this abridged account of Ca- 
nouge and its kings. I fhall therefore pafs 
on to the reign of Bafdeo, that monarch, 
who, according both to Perfian and Hindoo 
writers, entertained in this capital Baharam 
Gore, king of Iran, or Perlia, who had 
come, in the difguife of a merchant, to ex¬ 
plore the truth of what he had heard con-*' 
cerning its vaft opulence and the grandeur 
of its monarch. In the neighbourhood of 
this city he is faid to have met with a wild 
elephant, who in the feafon of luff had 
rufhed furioufly from the woods, and, attack¬ 
ing Bahafam, was flain by him. The celebrity 
he acquired by this feat was the means of 
his introduction to the notice of the king, 
at whofe court he was known by fome nobles 
who had been in Perlia, and reluctantly con- 
ftrained to affume his proper character, in. 
which he was treated with the utmoft mag-. 
nificence, and in the end efpoufed the only 
daughter of the Indian monarch.* 

Who were the two Phraotes, father and 
fon, who reigned in India when Apollonius 
Tyanseus, according to his biographer Phi- 
loftratus/vifited that country in the firft cen¬ 
tury, 

* IVIirkhond apud Tcxcira, p. 158, arid Fenflitah. p. 13. 
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tury, the fcanty records we have of Indian 
affairs at this period will not guide us in deter¬ 
mining ; they were, however, probably among 
the number of thofe more formidable rajahs, 
who, during the civil commotions, rofe to the 
imperial diadem. The fame Philoftratus in¬ 
forms n£, that the kingdom of the ancient 
Porus, on the weftern fide of India, was at the 
fame time governed by Mandrus. I take the 
kingdom of Mandrus to have been that of 
Delhii which was about this time rifing into 
great eminence as the rival metropolis of Ca- 
nouge. 

Leaving for future confederation the dubious 
names and chara&ers of the fucceffors of thefe 
princes in the fovereignty of In,dia, mentioned 
either by Indian or Roman hiftorians, we come 
to the reign of Rhamdeo Rhator, or Ae Ma- 
ratta, who in the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, after a campaign of five months, having 
fubdued near five hundred rebellious rajahs 
and zemeendars, entered Canouge in all the 
pomp and triumph of a conqueror. In me¬ 
mory of his vi&ories, he made a magnificent 
feftival for his army in that metropolis, and 
divided among his foldiers the fpoils of the 
vanquifhed rajahs, dillributing to each forty 
pieces of gold, and throwing t<? the populace 
M2 a 
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a third part of the amazing booty. He reign¬ 
ed fifty-four years in Canouge, and feems to 
have eftablifhed the empire on a new and more 
permanent bafis. 

The laft king of Canouge, confidered as the 
metropolis of a great empire, was Maldeo, 
who likewife added the kingdom t of Delhi 
to his dominion. In his reign, that is, in 
the beginning of the fixth century, we are 
told that this city was grown fo populous, 
that there were in it thirty thoufand fhops 
in which areca or beetle-nut,* which the 
Hindoos almofl univerfally ufe as the Euro¬ 
peans do tobacco, was fold; and fixty thou¬ 
fand bands of muficians and fingers, who 
paid a tax to the government, refided there: 
from which circumftance we may judge of the 
great extent, and, it may be added, the diffi- 
pation, of this renowned capital. 

From this period we read no more of 
Canouge as the metropolis of Hindoftan; 
for, Maldeo dying at the end of forty years, 
and having no iffue, every petty rajah again 
rendered himfelf independent in his govern¬ 
ment. 


* In the Ayeen Akberyit isfaid, that the Soobah of Agra, in 
which Canouge Hands, is remarkable for producing very excellent 
beetle-leaf. In the fame book, under Sircar Kinoje, (p. 41,) 
the reader will notice Putt yaly and Puttyauypoor. 
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ment It ftill continued, however, a very 
magnificent city; its rajah poffeffed tho firft 
rank, both' of civil and military diftinttion ; 
and we find his name particularly mentioned 
among the five great rajahs who united to 
oppofe the firft invafion of Subuftagi, or 
Sabektekin, as the Arabians, and D’Herbelot 
after them, write the word. When Sultan 
Mahmud Gaznavi, about the year 1000, pe-, 
netrated through the mountains of Tibet, 
and invefted Canouge, he is laid there to 
have feen a city which raifed its head to the 
firmament, and which in ftrength and ftruc- 
ture might juftly boalt to have no equal* 
We are informed that its reigning foveretgn, 
Rajah Kibrrah, aifefled to live in great-pomp 
and fplendour, but that, not being prepared 

for fo unexpended an attack, he ^rrend^red 

himfelf. and his city to the fuitan, who Haiti 
in Canouge three clays.+ - Thus Canouge at 
length became an appendage to the great em¬ 
pire eftablifhed by Mahmud, from its capital 
Gazna, called Gaznuvidc; and we rend little 
more of it worthy-notice in the domeft.c 

hiftorv of India. . 

Tu'ning to the Ayeen Akbery and look- 
; D e for Canouge, under the Soobah in which 
M3 11 
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it is fituated, I find nothing defcriptive of 
its antient extent and grandeur, but only the 
corroborative intelligence, that, u ln ancient 
times, Kinoje was the capital city of Hin r 
doftan nor is there any hiftorical account, 
as ufual, added to the fliort geographical 
(ketch of the province. There i§, however, 
a valuable fragment of Jiiftory annexed to the 
account of the Spobah qf Delhi, which will 
be of material fervice to me in the fubfequent 
pages: arid in that hiftory there i§ an allufiop 
to a fovereign of Canouge, which feems to 
prove, notwithstanding the evidence I have 
cited to the contrary, that fo late as the year 
588 of the Hegira, or A. D. 1192, the rajah 
of Canouge was (fill the fupreme fovereign 
of the empire of Hindoftan. Indeed it ex- 
prefsly affirms it of Rajah Jychund, the prince 
then reigning j but whether that prince af- 
cended the throne by hereditary right or by 
violence is not to be afcertained. It is indeed 
a beautiful (lory, and, though fomewhat ro¬ 
mantic towards the conclufion, fully proves 
the abfolute dependance of all the inferior 
rajahs upon the monarch of Canouge. This, 
however, is by no means the only evidence 
which that book fupplies in favour of the 
fuppofition that Canouge was once the im¬ 
perial 
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perial' city,- not only of a vail kingdom on the 
Ganges, as is conjectured by Mr. Rennel, 
but of all Hlndoftan. Although the rajah 
of Guzzurat, as that gentleman obligingly 
informed me, might have been the Balhara 
of Edriii, yet that, in the early periods of 
the Hegira, even the remote kingdom of Guz¬ 
zurat was dependant on the fovereign of 
Canouge is manifeft from the hiftory there 
given of that Soobah, in which it is exprefsly 
aflerted, upon the authority of Hindoo an¬ 
na 1#, that in A. H. 154, Bunfrai became the 
firfl: Independent monarch of Guzzurat, and 
that the earlieft effort of his rebellion was 
the act “ of feiztng* the ragpl treafure which 
was going to Canouge.” If the hiftoricai 
accounts in the Ayeen Akbery are not to.be 
depended upon, where is authenticity fo be 
found? We muff at lead be guided by them 
until we can obtain others more genuine; and 
1 fhall ever bef happy to improve and corredl 
my hiftory by them, when in my power to 
acquire more certain documents. 

The Oriental writers are extravagant in 
their accounts of the immenfe wealth acqui¬ 
red by Mahmud in his expedition againft 
M 4 Canouge. 


Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 89. 
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Canouge.* They fay that India^ was then 
divided among fevera! kings, of which one 
who had the title of Baihara, a word fignify- 
ing king of kings, and reigned at Canouge, 
was the chief. They affirm the conqueft of 
the kingdom of Baihara, which at length he 
accompiifhed, to be the moil illuflrious of all 
his exploits j and enumerate the immenfe 
wealth and the incredible number of flaves 
he carried back to Gazna. D’Herbelot, in 
copying thofe writers, as I lhall hereafter, 
prove, has mis-fpelt the word Kinoje he 
writes it Kifraje, and has led the authors of 
the Modern Univerfal Hiftory, who verbally 
tranflate the article from the Bibliotheque 
Orientale, into the fame error. 

Sir William Jones, f fpeaking of this part 
of India, fays: “ The ancient fyftem of go¬ 
vernment which .prevailed in this country 
feems to have been perfe&ly feudal; all the 
territories were governed by rais, or rajahs, 

who 

* Shsrifeddin, in his Life of Timur Bee, mentions a Perfian 
hiflory of Mahmud’s Indian incurfions, called Yemini, which 
particularly celebrates his conqueft of Canouge. Timur Bee, 
vol. ii. p. 79. 

f See D’Herbelot on the article Mahmud Gaznavi; and the 
Modern Univ. Hilt. vol. iii. p. 178, firlt Svo. edit. 

t Short Hift, of Alia, p. 30. 
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who held their lands of a fupreme lord called 
Belhar; the feat of whofe refidence was the 
city of Canouge, now in ruins.” The palfage 
in the Ayeen Akbery, referred to above, ex¬ 
hibits a curious proof of this feudal de- 
pendance of the fubordinate rajahs, and the 
neceflityof their paying homage in perfon, at 
ftated periods, to the fupreme Belhar ; for, at 
a great feftival or facrifice called Raifoo,* at 
which all the rajahs of Hindoftan were 
obliged to attend, and of which the meaneft 
offices, “ even to the duties of the fcullery,” 
were performed by rajahs ; Pithowra, the 
rajah of Delhi, from contempt of the fove- 
reign, not attending, “ the feftival might 
not be incomplete,” art effigy in gold of the 
abfeift rajah was formed, and, by way of 
retorted contempt, affigned the ignoble office 
of porter of the gate.’ The rafhnefs of 
Pithowra in the end’coft him his crown and 
his life. 

The ruins of Canouge, Mr. Rennel ob- 
ferves, are even at this day of very great 
extent ; and, from the evidence thus col¬ 
lected together, and apparently inapplicable 
to any other place on that fide of India, 
it appeared to me fufficiently manifeft that 
Canouge 

* Raifoo, the fame fealt of which we read in the Mahabbarat. 
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Canouge was indifputably the Palibothra of' 
the ancients. That idea, however, being now 
abandoned, we can only folve the difficulty by 
fuppofing, with the Memoir, that it is poffible : 
both cities might have been occafionally ufed 
as capitals of the Prafii, as Delhi and Agra 
have been in the later periods «f the empire in 
general} and that, in the accounts given of 
them by foreigners, they have been frequently 
confounded together, or the qne miftaken for 
the other. 

The city of Delhi, according to Feriffitah, 
was founded by Delu, the ufurper of the 
throne of Hindoftan, about 300 years before 
the commencement of the Chriftian aera} but, 
according to the more probable account of the 
Ayeen Akbery, 4 ^ Aurungpaul, of the Tenore 
tribe, was its real founder, in the year 429 
of the aera of Bickermajit.-f* an aera not great¬ 
ly diffimilar from that of Chrift. It was for 
a feries of ages governed by its own rajahs, 
who feem to have had confiderable weight in 
the empire, and to have been very a&ive in 
repelling both the ancient Perfian and more 
modern Mohammedan invaders of Hindoftan. 
They were defeended from, and were for fome 

time 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. u8. 

f Bickermajit flourifhed in the firft century of the Chriftian aira* 
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time tributary to, the great rajahs of Lahore, 
of the race of Bal, or Paul, ^ name cele¬ 
brated for valour in the heroic hiftories of 
the country : this family is denominated Jei- 
pal by Feriflitah, but Gebal by D’Herbelot, 
from other hiftorians of the Gaznavide Sul¬ 
tans. By this appellation tfye latter diftin-? 
gui/hes* “ It plus pwjfant roi de Vlndojlan ■” 
and in another place calls him, “ Bah fils 
d'Andbah (fiwe le plus riche et le plus puijjant 
rot de tout l’Inpostan.” I think there can 
hardly be a doubt, when we confider their great 
military fame and their place of relidence, 
but that this long, hereditary, -and iiluftrious, 
race of Bal, or Paul, was th&^me as that of 
Porus, fo often mentioned by claffical writers. 
I am aware, however, that Bal (whence tire 
Word Bal-hara,-f* or the greatefi lord , is form¬ 
ed) may be only a title of regal diftin&ion, 
and* was fometimes ufurped by the fovereigns 
of other Soobahs. Twenty princes of this 
line are particularly faid, in the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, to have enjoyed in regular fucceffion, for 
437 years, t ^ ie throne of Delhi, not yet impe¬ 
rial. 


* Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 354. 

f B a 1, h a r a is derived either from the Perfian Bal la, high; 
or the Arabic Bal, lord ; Maha, mighty ; and Rai, o* Raja, 
Jovtreign. Many Perfian words are blended with Sanlcraet. 
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rial. An extensive territory to the north and 
fouth of Delhi was fubjeft to the control of 
its rajah, fince we read in Ferilhtah, that the: 
ancient and hallowed cities both of Tannafar 
(the Tanafis of Ptolemy) and Muttra, or Ma¬ 
ture, (the Methora of Pliny,) fituated only 
thirty-fix miles north of Agra, and Hill a con- . 
fiderable city, were under his jurifdidtion and 
protection. The laft of its native princes, 
according to the Ayeen Akbery, was Pithowra, 
from wliofe family it was conquered by the 
Mohammedan flave Cuttub, or Cothbedden. 
Jbek, as he is called by Herbelot, who made 
Delhi the capital of the vail empire which he 
eftablilhed in Hindoftan. The prince fnsrn 
whom it was immediately taken is fatd by 
Ferifhtah to have been called Candi; and, as 
whenever I quote this author I always feek 
for collateral evidence, in - Marco Polo’s In-* 
dian Travels I find mention made of a rajah 
of the fame name, who is affirmed to have 
been the chief of the four great kings who 
then reigned in the peninfula. Candi loft his 
throne nearly at the expiration of the twelfth 
century:* Marco Polo vifited India about the 
middle of the thirteenth century; and it is 
not improbable that the exiled family, though 
unable 

* See his Travels in Campbell’s edition of Harris, vol. i. p. 6zi,. 
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unable to oppofe the torrent of Mohammedan 
fuccefs, might Rill retain fufficient vigour and 
refources to fecure a refpedtable territory in the 
fouthern regions of that e^tenfive country. 
That the defendants of the race of Bal did 
retire fouthward, from the exterminating fury 
of the Mohammedans, feems to*be apparent, - 
from what Mr. Chambers, in the Afiatic Re- 
fearches, has related concerning the extenfive 
and ruinous remains of a vaft city near Sadras, 
',on the Coromandel coaR, now called Mavali- 
puram, but which he contends in Sanfcreet 
might have been written Mahabalipur, or the 
city of the great Bali. The greater part of 
thefe ruins has been corroded and waflied 
away by the violent inroad the fea, on 
whofe border they now Rand; but from which 
it is probable they were in former ages fituatedT 
at a confiderable diftance. The more ancient 
inhabitants of the place now living remember 
when a far greater number of pagodas than at 
prefent appear raifed their heads above the 
water, which, being covered with copper, and 
probably gilt, refle&ed the rays of the riling 
fun, and diffufed a glory over the ocean, that 
feemed to indicate how wide, and at the fame 
time how magnificent, where the ruins it con¬ 
cealed. A city alfo, called Balipatna, Rands 
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on the Malabar coaft, which may be confidered 
as an additional proof to what is recorded in 
D’Anville, from Edfifi, of the extenfive power 
and dominion qf this very ancient race. 

While I am upon the fubjedt of thefe an¬ 
cient monuments of Indian grandeur, fo eagerly 
and fo laud^jly inveftigated by the gentlemen 
who compofe the Afiatic Society at Calcutta, 
as containing irrefragable teftimony in fup- 
port and elucidation of many great hiftorical 
but doubtful points, fuch as occur in almoft 
every page of the Indian annals, let me not 
forget to remark, that the fame book contains 
a grant of land, bearing date twenty-three 
years before the commencement of the Chrif- 
tian sera, of one of the rajahs of this very 
name, who is ftyled Deb Paul Deb, equally 
inftruCtive to the hiftorian and interefting to 
the antiquary. Among much other curious 
and ufeful information, of which I hope here¬ 
after to avail myfelf, this Paul is faid to have 
been the fon of Dharmo Paul, who married 
the daughter of a celebrated rajah called Poro 
Bal ; and the union of two fuch words in the 
fame name, and that the name of a rajah of 
eminence, will, I hope, refeue my former con¬ 
jecture from any fevere animadverfions. 

* Delhi 
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Delhi is fituated in latitude 28° 37'. If w£ 
may believe the Mahabbarat, it ftands upon 
the fite of a moft ancient city, called Inderput, 
in times juftly reputed fabulous the metropolis 
of the country. The Ayeen Akbery, how¬ 
ever, confirms this account, exprefsly afferting 
that Delhi is a very ancient city, “ and was 
formerly called Inderput.” Delhi rofe to re¬ 
nown as the glory of Canouge declined. Its 
confequence as an imperial city increafed with 
that of the Mohammedan dynafty, which bears 
its name, and it continued to flourifh as one 
of the moft fplendid cities of Alia, and as the 
unrivalled metropolis of Hindoftan, under all 
the’fultanS*of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, 
and Ch&razmian, dynafties. Each fucceflive 
monarch adorned this envied city with fome 
fignal memorial of royal magnificence; i£was 
furrounded with beautiful gardens and aroma¬ 
tic groves; and was filled with innumerable 
edifices, eredted for the purpofes of commerce, 
appropriated to the diffufion of fcience, or de¬ 
voted to the fandtities of religion. 

At the period of the invaiion of Timur 
Bee, Delhi is faid to have arrived at a point of 
diftindtion in regard to its unequalled wealth 
and extended commerce, which it never after 
reached. Sherifeddin, the Perfian hiftorian of 

his 
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his life, defcribes that capital * as confifting 
of three cities, which he denominates Seiri, 
Gehanpenah, and Old Delhi. Seiri was in¬ 
verted with a ftrong circular wallj-f- Old Delhi, 
or the ancient Inderput, had likewife a circu¬ 
lar wall, but far more confiderable in extent. 
Gehanpenah occupied the fpace between the 
two cities, and was confiderably larger than 
either: the walls by which it was fortified 
running on each fide in parallel lines, and 
connedting the two former cities. The me¬ 
tropolis, thus formed of three great cities, 
fpread over a very wide extent of ground j 
and, according to Sherifeddin, had no lefs than 
thirty, others fay fifty, gates. It was cele¬ 
brated, he informs us, for a mofque of afto- 
nifhing dimenfibns, and for a palace of admi¬ 
rable magnificence, which was erected by Ma- 
lek Jona, an ancient king of India, and was 
ornamented with a thoufand marble columns.^ 

• The 


* See Sherifeddin’s Timur Bee, vol. ii. p. 67. 

-J- In the Ayeen Akbery Seiri is faid to have been built by Sul¬ 
tan Alladeen. 

I Mr. Finch, one of the firll and moll refpettable vifitants of 
India in the lall century, in deferibing the ruins of Old Delhi, par¬ 
ticularizes the remains of this auguft pile, which at that period, 
(1609,) little more than 200 years after Timur’s invafion, was 
mouldered away to what he calls “ a mere carcafe, worn out, and 
disfigured to the laft degree.” Harris’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 88. 
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The PerJian authors are lavifh in their praifes 
of this great and beautiful metropolis. The 
feat of voluptuoufnefs, and the central repo- 
fitory of whatever the vaft traffic, carried on by 
the Indian merchants with Perfia, Arabia, and 
China, produced, it abounded with coftly ra¬ 
rities of every kind ; the tribute of the moil 
difbant climes, the labour of the moft fkilfui 
artificers. But a favage conqueror now ap¬ 
proached, before whom the pride of India and 
the delight of her fovereigns mull bow the 
head. Through a deluge of human blood, 
fhed in his progrefs from Samarcand to India* 
and frefh from the unprovoked maffacre of 
100,000 captive Hindoos, who were left ex¬ 
piring almoft beneath its walls, the mercilefs 
Timur prefied on to its deftru&ion. en¬ 
tered the city in triumph, on the' 4th^f Ja¬ 
nuary, 1399. The great flandard of the Tar¬ 
tarian empire was immediately erected on its 
walls j and the ufiller, feated upon the throne 
of India, in all the pride of conqueft, received 
the proftrate obeifance of the nobility of both 
nations. The royal elephants and rhinoceros, 
adorned with rich trappings of gold and filver,* 
were brought to the foot of the throne, and, 
inffrudfed by their leaders, made the Jala am of 
gratulation. Some days were confirmed in 

Vol. I. N' rewarding 
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rewarding with fuitable honours the princes 
and generals of the victorious army, in ban¬ 
quets of unbounded magnificence, and in in- 
fulting heaven with the grateful vows of fuc- 
cefsful tyranny. At length, on fome refinance 
reluctantly made by the inhabitants' to the 
wanton outrages of their conquerors, Delhi, 
and all the wonders it contair^d, was given 
up to be pillaged by an enraged foldiery } and, 
on the 13th of the fame month, tc that great 
and proud city was deflroyed.” We may form 
fome judgment of the enormous booty ob¬ 
tained in this general pillage, from the ac¬ 
count given by the fame author of the number 
of flaves made captive, and of the immenfe 
quantities of precious ftones, pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, gold and filver veflels, money, and 
bullion, carried away by the army. Even the 
Indian women and girls are faid to have been 
adorned with a profufion of precious ftones, 
and had bracelets and rings of gold and 
jewels, not only on their hands and feet, but 
alfo on their toes. Of thefe precious orna¬ 
ments every individual had fecured fo ample a 
ftore, that they refuted the incumbrance of 
more, and vaft heaps of various plunder of 
ineftimable value were left behind. Thefe are 
nearly the words of the Perftan author, who 

bears 
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bears the ftridteft charaifter in the Eaft for 
veracity, and who was cotemporary with, the 
monarch whofe hiftory he relates. 

Under the dynafty of kings that immedi¬ 
ately fucceeded the invafion of Timur, Delhi 
fopn recovered its priftine fplendour and im¬ 
portance as the imperial city of Hindoftan. 
In the courfe of a few ages that city became 
again crowded with many majeftic monuments 
of Patan grandeur, in mofques, baths, and 
caravanferas; and the fepulchres of its de- 
ceafed monarchs of that line, as well as of 
many other holy and illuftrious men, whofe 
names are enumerated in the Ayeen Akbery, 
prefented to the eye of travellers an awful and 
ftriking fpeftacle. 

When-Baber, advancing from his imperial 
city of Cabul, on the north-weft frontiers of 
Hindoftan, had overturned -tn& power of the 
Patans 1 in the perfon of Ibrahim, the court 
refided alternately at A^ra and Delhi. The 
ufurper Shere, who during his Ihort reign 
eredled throughout Hindoftan many ftatdy 
edifices, and, among others, that fuperb mau- 
foleum in Bahar,* in which he lies interred, 
N 2 pulled 

* This noble monument cf the magnificence of Shere Hill re¬ 
mains entire. It (lands in the centre of a grand artificial lake, 
nearly a mile in length. There has been lately published an ele¬ 
gant engraving of it, from a painting by Mr. Hodges. 
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pulled down the ancient town of Seiri, and 
built a new city on its foundation ; which,* 
however, when Ahul Fazil, who relates this 
fa&, wrote the Inftitutes of Akber, was for 
the moft part in ruins. Homaion, on his } 
reftoration to that throne, which Shere apd 
his family had fo long ufurped, laid the foun¬ 
dations of a new and magnificent palace at 
Delhi, which he did not live to finifh ; but 
meeting his fate fhortly after in that city, 
from the effedfs of too powerful a dofs of 
opium, was himfelf buried on the banks of 
the neighbouring Jumna, where a noble mo¬ 
nument was eredted over his remains by the 
great Akber, his fon, and fuccefi'or in the im¬ 
perial dignity. That moft renftwned of all 
the fovereigns of the houfe of Timur contri¬ 
buted no otherwife to its ornament; but, on 
the contrary, by fixing his refidence for the 
moft part at Agra, and lavilhing fuch immenfe 
fums on the ftrudture of its caftle, and on 
the ftupenclous er^dtions at Secundra in its 
neighbourhood, completed the ruin which time 
and negle.df had united to fpread through the 
wide circumference and amidft the defolated 
towers of Delhi. 

Notvvithftanding the aftoniftiing fums ex¬ 
pended by Akber on the palace, or rather the 

caftle. 
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ca ftle, of Agra, (for, all the Eaftern palaces are 
built with a view to defence,) the fituation, 
upon a fcorched fandy foil, and under a more 
j'outhem fun, was neither efleemed fo falu- 
brious by his fucceffors, nor fo centrical for 
the command of the various provinces of the 
empire, according to its divifions at that pe¬ 
riod, (for, the fouthern parts of the peninfula 
were not yet fubjugated,) as was that of 
Delhi. * The turbulent governors of the 
northern provinces bordering upon Perfia 
were perpetually fomenting rebellions; and 
for their extinction were required the fpeedy, 
the effectual, and the concentrated, exertions 
of the fupreme authority. Actuated partly by 
thefe motives, and partly by the defire of im¬ 
mortalizing his name, in the ereClion ^pf a 
city that fhould exceed in grandeur all the 
other cities of Hindoftan, Jehaun Shah, the 
grandfon of Akber, in A.D. 1647, accordina 
to Frafer, rebuilt Delhi from the ground, ami 
called the new city Jehaunabad, after his own 
name. He at the fame time conftructed a 
palace not lefs diftinguifhed for its fpacious 
N 3 and 

* Terry thinks this city, Jitiuted in the heart of the empire, 
was called Delhi, or, as he writes tt, Dellee, from a word in the 
Hindc'b.n Language fignilying a hart. Dill is the Indian word for 
heart. It fhould more properly be written Dhkiv. 
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and fplendid apartments, calculated for every 
purpofe of flate and luxury, than for the 
extent and beauty of the gardens with which 
it was adorned, where every odorous plant 
and beautiful flower of Afia at once feafted 
the eye with delight and filled the air with 
fragrance, where fountains of the pureft 
water perpetually flowed, and where vaft. 
artificial caverns fneltered the fainting fu¬ 
gitive from the fevere fervours of an eaflern 
noon. 

To enter into a minute detail of all the 
curiofities contained in this new city and 
this extraordinary palace, which was par¬ 
ticularly famous for the throne ereded by 
the fame prince, in the form of a peacock, 
with its tail expanded, and entirely compofed 
of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and fapphires, 
and of all the vaft treafures amafted in this 
capital by that oftentatious monarch, as re¬ 
lated by Bernier, Thevenot, and Tavernier, 
would be to fwell thefe prefatory pages to 
a magnitude difproportioned to the body of 
the hiftory itfelf. Referving, therefore, the 
remaining hiftory of this famed metropolis 
for thole more recent periods to which it 
properly belongs, 1 {hall conclude this ac¬ 
count of its ancient grandeur, by obferving, 

in 
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in general, that, from the death of Shah 
Jehaun, till the year thirty-eight of the 
prefent century, Delhi continued to flourifli 
in increafed confequence and fplendour as 
the capital of Hindoftan. In that year, fo 
fatal to the towering majefty of the Mogul 
monarchs in India, a barbarian, more deeply 
ftained with blood than even Timur himfelf, 
wbofe native ferocity of foul was aggrava¬ 
ted and inflamed by the flings of infatiable 
avarice, entered the richeft metropolis in the 
world, once more devoted its haplefs inha¬ 
bitants to unreftrained maflacre, and plun¬ 
dered its fumptuous palace of the accumu¬ 
lated wealth of ages. According to Frafer’s 
calculation, the invaflon of Nadir coft Hin.- 
doftan 100 millions of pounds fterling^and 
200,000 lives. The feveral conquerors of 
this ill-fated city feem to have advanced pro- 
grefllvely in the fcale of horrible enormity. 
A daemon of cruelty yet remains to w 
noticed, whole unprecedented barbarities make 
humanity fhudder, and whofe outrages ex¬ 
tended to the .grave itfelf.' Ahmed Abdollah, 
who, upon the death of Nadir, had erected 
into an independent monarchy the provinces 
bordering upon Perfia on the one hand and 
upon Hindoftan on the other, in the year 
. N 4 i 7 S 6 
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1756 marched into Delhi, which he gave up 
for three days to be pillaged by his foldiers, 
who, in levying their contributions, praftifed 
every fpecies of barbarity upon the wretched 
inhabitants; and, in their eager fearch for 
concealed treafures, fcrupled not to violate 
even the fepulchres of the dead. Ahmed is 
fuppofed, on his firft vifit, to have carried 
away more riches, except in jewels, than 
Nadir himfelf j but, unfatiated with this 
grand booty, he returned to Hindoftan no 
lefs than fix different times during the fhort 
reign of Allum Geer. His fixth and laft 
vifit was in 1759 and 1760, when Delhi was 
again plundered, and that magnificent city, 
which for 500 years, with little in ter miffion, 
had flourifhed as the capital of Hindoftan, 
and, during the reign of Aurungzeb, was 
fuppofed to contain near two million of inha¬ 
bitants, was totally ruined and almoft de¬ 
populated. 

We come now, in the words of Milton, 
whofe geography was as accurate as his 
poetry was fublime. 

To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul, 
of which celebrated capitals, our account, 
from the extent of the preceding hiftorical 
retrofpeft, muft of neceffity be compreffed 
within 
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within the narroweft poffible limits confident 
with the profefted defign in giving that ac¬ 
count. 

Lahore, or rather Lahoor, is the capital 
of a large province to the north-weft of 
Delhi, called by the natives Panjab; from 
Panj, five y and Ab, water , becaufs watered 
by the five branches of the Indus. Lahore 
is marked on the new map as fituated in 
the 31ft degree of north latitude; and it 
ftands on the banks of the Rauvee, the 
ancient Hydraotes. It is a city of fuch great 
antiquity, that if it be not in reality the Bu- 
cephala of Alexander, as, according to our 
former remark, has been fuppofed, it will be 
extremely difficult to fix for certainty upon its 
founder; for the Ayeen Akbery is filent opt 
the fubjedl. 

Lahore, lying on the diredt road that leads 
into the heart of Hindoftan, has ever been 
haraffed, both in ancient and modern seras.i 
by the armies of contending princes, and has 
experienced every viciffitude to which the al¬ 
ternate triumph and defeat of the fovereign 
can fubjedt a capital. From the time of 
Alexander to the prefent day Panjab has been 
more deeply ftained with blood than any 
ether province of the empire; and the fre¬ 
quent 
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quent battles, that have been fought within 
its territory, have probably contributed to 
keep alive that ardour of fortitude for which 
its rajahs, and the fubjefts under their go¬ 
vernment, have been ever diftinguifhed. They 
oppofed with vigour the progrefs of the Ma¬ 
cedonian invader. The generals of Valid 
were prevented, principally by the valour of' 
thofe frontier warriors, from penetrating be¬ 
yond Multan. It has been aflerted, indeed, 
that the army of Valid, under Mohammed 
Cafim, fubjugated a confiderabl# part of 
Hindoftan; and it would appear fo from 
Erpennius’s verfion of A 1 Makin, where he 
fays, “ Mohammed Indiam occupavit ,” but the 
contrary is evident, from an hiftorical note 
which the late very learned editor of the 
Annals of Abulfeda has added, and which 
both afligns the caufe and records the ex¬ 
tent of that invafion.* Jeipal, the rajah, 
of Lahore, during the repeated incurfions 
of Subu£tagi and his fon Mahmud, exhibit¬ 
ed the moft heroic proofs of bravery in the 
defence of his hereditary domain, which ex¬ 
tended from Cafhmire to Multan> and great 
indeed 

* See Abulfedae Annales Muflemicae, Arabice et Latine, per 
J. J. Relfc, tom. i. p.427. Hafnias, 1789: and Hilt, Saracen. 
Eimacini, edit. Erpen, p, 84. Lugd. Bat- 1625. 
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indeed muft have been the wealth he pofleff- 
ed, fince when, at length, after three def- 
psrate efforts, he was taken prifoner by the 
enemy, around his neck alone were found 
fufpended fixteen firings of jewels, each of 
which was valued at 180,000 rupees, and 
the whole at 320,000 pounds flerling. This 
fum, however, is trifling, compared with that 
which Mirkhond fays the fultan of Gazna, 
in his expedition againfl Jeipal, or Bal, as 
he calls him, and in a fecond againfl his 
fon Andbal (Ferifhtah’s Annindpal*), car¬ 
ried out of India. He flatus it at feven 
millions of coin in gold, feven hundred 
maunds-f- of gold in ingots, together with an. 
ineflimable quantity of pearls and precious 
flones. Jeipal, when at length liberated, 
flung with the anguifh ariflng from his late 
defeat and captivity, and partly impelled by 
thofe feelings, and partly in obedience to a 
cuflom then prevalent among the Hindoos^ 
which forbade a rajah who had been twice 
vanquished by the Muffulmen longer to hold 

the 


* Feriihtah, vol. i. p. 41. Mirkhond apud Texeira, p. 280. 

f The roaund is a weight which varies in different parts of 
India. At Bengal, it is equal to feventy-four pounds and two- 
thirds ; at Surat, to thirty-feven pounds and a half; at Madras, to 
twenty-five. The maund in Perdu is ccnliderably lefs. . 
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the reins of government, refigned the throne 
to his fon. He then ordered a funeral pile 
to be prepared and kindled, and, leaping 
into the flames, died as heroically as he had 
lived. 

Not to anticipate farther the events more 
largely and more connedledly recorded in the 
enfuing hiftory, it will be fufficient to re¬ 
mark, in this place, that Lahore continued to 
flourifh as a great, populous, and wealthy, 
capital under many of the fucceeding Mo¬ 
hammedan ufurpers of India, and in par¬ 
ticular under the fultans Cofro, the firft and 
fecond of that name, and the laft of the 
houfe of Gazna, who, being driven from 
their former capital by Mahomed of Gaur, 
made Lahore the metropolis of their remain¬ 
ing empire. It was for fome time the im¬ 
perial city of* Cuttub, who, afterwards ex¬ 
tending his conqueft eaftward, found it ne- 
ceffary to remove the feat of his empire to 
the more central city of Delhi. Deferted by 
royalty, Lahore loft not its fplendour and 
importance y thefe were fupported by the 
vaft commerce which about that period it 
enjoyed above all the cities of Hindoftan. 
The period, however, of its proudeft diftinc- 
tion, as a commercial city, feems to have 

been 
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been that in which the traffic, at preient 
carried on by the European fettlements upon 
the coail of India, palled in caravans through 
the inland provinces of Alia, when Lahore, 
as well as Cabul, was crowded with .mer¬ 
chants from all nations; and her bazars ..wete 
fnrniihed with the richeft commodities, both 
of the Eaftern and European world. To La¬ 
hore, as to a general ftore-houfe, were brought 
the coftly filks of Perfia, and the precious 
gums and drugs of Arabia, to be exchanged 
for the gems of India and the rich manufac¬ 
tures of China. 

To its royal honours and diftin£tion La¬ 
hore was reilored by Homaion, who, both 
previoufly to the ufurpation of Shere, and 
during the period of his exile from the throne, 
made this city his principal refidence. YW 
erected in it many ftately edifices, and par¬ 
ticularly the palace, which was uncommonly 
lofty, and which, according to Mr. Finch, 
who vifited it in 1609, (nearly fixty years 
before Thevenot, whole defcription is more 
generally referred to,) had twelve noble gates; 
nine opening towards the land-lide, and three 
towards the river. The fame author affirms, 
that the city was twerjty-four cofe in cir¬ 
cumference, and, including the fuburbs, fix 

cofe 
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cofe in length; which, taking the cofe at a 
mile and three-quarters, is not greatly dif- 
fimilar from Thevenot’s account of its ex¬ 
tent in the time of Homaion : for, he ftates 
that extent at three leagues; although, at the 
period of his own vifit, it was diminiflied 
to one league. What Homaion had thus 
fplendidly begun, Jehaun Geer, who prefer¬ 
red this fituation to his father’s fumptuous 
palace at Agra, completed in the noble 
ftyle of the defigner. The Englifh traveller 
mentioned above relided here while thofe 
works, which were to make Lahore “ the 
fineft city of Afia,” were advancing to per¬ 
fection. He mentions the grand foffe at that 
time calling up round the whole circum¬ 
ference, and the ftrong wall about to be 
eredted, which later travellers fay was of 
.free-done, flanked with towers, and guarded 
by numerous artillery. Jehaun Geer indeed 
could, better than the exiled Homaion, afford 
to perfect magnificent projects; for, at his 
coming to the throne, he found a treafury, 
as will appear hereafter from Mandello’s cor- 
re£t account, fo full, or rather fo overflow¬ 
ing, with every fpecies of wealth, accumulated 
during Akber’s long reign of fifty years, as* 
to appear inexhauftible. Mr. Finch’s account 

of 
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of the palace itfelf is too remarkable and 
particular to be omitted; and I fliall there¬ 
fore extraft it as a fpecimen of that traveller’s 
agreeable, fpirited, and, confidering the pe¬ 
riod when it was penned, I may add, elegant, 
manner of writing : “ As for the rarities of 
the caftle or palace, they are by far too nu¬ 
merous, as well as too glorious, to be juftly 
reprefented by a fhort defeription ; the mahls, 
the courts, the galleries, the rooms 'of date, 
are almoft endlefs; and, to give an idea of 
the extravagant richnefs of the furniture of 
thefe, it may be fufficient to fay, that, in the 
king’s lodgings, the very walls and ceilings 
are overlaid with plates of gold; and the 
others are as prodigally rich and fumptuous 
in proportion. There are a vafl: number of 
ftately pi&ures hanging up and down iiivtfie 
galleries and public rooms, all drawn at full 
length. Here is the whole royal family down 
from Baber, that made the conqueft of India, m 
to this prefent Mogul. Befides thefe, are all * 
the principal noblemen * of the prefent go¬ 
vernment, the Mahometan omralis and khans, 

arid 

* Sir Thomas Roc, who went ambaflador to India in i6tj, 
only fix years after Mr. Finch, relates fome curious anecdotes, of 
Wf.ich I fhall take notice in their proper place, of Jehaun Geer’s 
enthuliaftic fondnefs for the art of painting. See Sir T. Roc’s 
journal, in Churchill’s voluminous colleftion, vol. i. p. 64. 
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and the native Indian princes that are of any 
great power or figure about the king. For 
curiofities without, the king’s garden may 
be reckoned among the chief: here India and 
Europe feem to lie together on the fame 
fpot, which prefents the eye with the vegeta¬ 
ble varities of both.” * To this account of 
the fine paintings and rich but decayed fur¬ 
niture that adorned the palace of Lahore, 
Thevenot, and all the later travellers of the laft 
century, bear ample teftimony. M. Bernier, 
who was at this city in the fuit of the 
emperor Aurungzeb, whom he attended in 
the capacity of phyfician, and who dates 
from this place the third letter in his ex¬ 
pedition to Cafhmire, fpeaks of the palace 
as a high and magnificent ftru&ure, but 
haftening rapidly to ruin, as well as the city 
itfelf, from the long abfence of the court. 
Excefiive torrents of rain, he obferves, had 
previoufly fallen, and had greatly contributed 
towards the demolition of the public build¬ 
ings and forfaken palaces of the nobility; 
that ftill, however, five or fix confiderable 
ftreets remained, of which two or three were 
above a league in length; but that the 
Rauvee, which, from its vafi: rapidity and oc- 
cafional 

* Harris’s Collection of Voyages, vol. i. p. S 3 . 
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eafronal overflowing, had often caufed great 
devaluation, had changed its bed, and, to the 
great inconvenience of the inhabitants, at 
that time flowed above a quarter of a league 
from the city. A fimilar misfortune has be¬ 
fallen many of the ancient cities of Hin- 
doftan ; for we are informed that Gour, once 
the capital of Bengal, which was in times 
paft watered by the Ganges, Hands now at 
the diflance of five miles from the bed of 
that river; and that' fome parts of its ex- 
tenfive ruins, formerly walhed by its ftream, 
are at prefent Situated twelve miles * from it. 
The confluence of the Ganges and the Sone, 
which in remote periods took place at Patna, 
now falls at Moneah, twenty-two miles above 
that city. The Burrampooter has ftill more 
confiderably varied its courfe; and the very" 
river, of which the Rauvee is only a branch, 
is faid by Strabo, on the authority of Arifto- 
bulus, in the earlieft ages of antiquity, to 
have deviated many leagues from its ufual 
channel, by that means leaving many popu¬ 
lous cities deftitute of the- neceffary bleffings 
of its waters, and turning a vaft tradl of 
cultivated country into a barren and fandy 
defert. 

Vol, I, 0 Agra, 

» Major Rennel. . c /rCy.' 
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Agra, the Asara of Ptolemy, though 
that city is by no means placed on his map 
in a degree of latitude correfponding with 
Agra on the modern map, which is marked 
in 27° 15', owed its importance, and indeed 
its exiftence as a capital, to the munificence 
of Akber. That emperor, pleafed with its 
fituation on the bank of the Jumna, and 
probably incited by its proximity to his new 
conquers in the Deccan, from an incon- 
fiderable fortified town, raifed Agra to an' 
eminence in fplendour, beauty, and renown, 
which no city in India, not even Delhi 
itielr, had ever before enjoyed. This mo¬ 
narch had far advanced towards the com¬ 
pletion of the proud ftructures of Fettipore, 
of which the remaining ruins prove the 
original grandeur, when on a fudden he re- 
linquifiied them, to execute his more extenfive 
projedls at Agra. Indeed the projects of 
Akber were all vail and comprehenfive like 
the mind that formed them. In the im¬ 
portant plans for which peace gave leifure, 
as well as in the more dazzling fcenes of 
martial glory, his genius and his abilities 
leemed to foar alike fuperior to the reft of 
mankind. 


Akber, 
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Akber, having determined to make Agra * 
an imperial refidence, ordered the old wall 
of earth, with which the city had been in- 
clofed by the Patan monarchs, to be de- 
ftroyed, and rebuilt with hewn ftone, brought 
from the quarries of Feitipore. This un¬ 
dertaking, however considerable, was finished 
with no great difficulty, and within no very 
protra&ed period. But to re-build Agra and 
its caftle in a manner worthy of the defigner, 
and calculated to render it the metropolis 
of the greateft empire in Alia, required the 
unwearied exertions of one of the greateft 
monarchs whom Alia had evjjpbeheld. For 
the full completion of his 'magnificent plan, 
Akber, by the promife of ample rewards, 
collected together, from every quarter of 
his dominions, the moft lkilful architects, ^ 
the moft celebrated artifts in every branch 
both of external ornament and domeftic de¬ 
coration; and fome judgment may be formed 
of the prodigious labour and expenfe required 
to perfect the whole undertaking, when the 
reader is acquainted, that the palace alone 
took up twelve years in finifhing, kept con- 
ftantly employed, during that period, above 
a thoufand labourers, and coft nearly three 
millions of rupees. The caftle itfelf, the 
O 2 laigeft 
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largeft ever eretfted in India, was built- in 
the form of a crefcent, along the banks 
of the Jumna, which becomes at this place, 
in its progrefs to the Ganges, a very con- 
fiderable river ; its lofty walls were compofed 
of ftones of an enormous fize, hard as 
marble, and of a reddilh colour, refembling 
jafper, which at \ diftance, in the rays of 
the fun, 'gave it a fhining and beautiful ap¬ 
pearance. It was four miles in extent, and 
it confifted of three courts, adorned with 
many ftately porticoes, -galleries, and turrets, 
all richly painted and gilded, and fome even 
overlaid with plates of gold. The firft court, 
built round with arches, that gave a per¬ 
petual fhad$, fo defirable amidft the heats of 
a burning climate, was intended for the im¬ 
perial guard; the fecond, for the great om- 
rahs and minifters of ftate, who had their 
feveral apartments for the tranfadlion of the 
public bufinefsj and the third court, with¬ 
in which was contained the feraglio, con¬ 
fifted entirely of the ftately apartments of 
the emperor himfelf, hung round with the 
richeft filks of Perlia, and glittering, with a 
profufion of Indian wealth. Behind thefe 
were the royal gardens, laid out in the moft 
exquifite tafte, and decorated with all that 
could 
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could gratify the eye, regale the ear, or 
fatiate the mod luxurious palate; the love- 
lied fhade, the deeped verdure; grottoes of 
the mod refreftiing coolnefs, fruits of the 
mod delicious flavour ; cafcades that never 
ceafed to murmur, and mufic that never 
failed to delight. In the front of the caflle, 
towards the river, a largg area was left for 
the exercife of the royal elephants, and the 
battles of will beads, in which the Indian 
emperors ufed to take great delight ; and, in 
a fquare of vad extent, that feparated the 
palace from the city, a numerous army con- 
dantly encamped, whofe fhining armour and 
gorgeous enligns diffufed a glory round them, 
and added greatly to the fplendour of the 
feene. 

But, if this palace was thus externally 
grand, what a fplendid feene mud its in¬ 
terior parts have difplayed ? Mandeflo, who 
vifited Agra in 1638, and faw that city in 
the meridian of its glory, after informing us 
that the palace was altogether the granded 
objett he had ever beheld, that it was fur- 
rounded with a wall of free-done, and a 
broad ditch, wfth a draw-bridge at each of 
its gates, adds,* that, at the farther end of 
O 3 the 

* See Mandeflo’s Travels, in Harris’s Colleftion, vol. ii. p. i iS. 
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the third court, you law a row of filver pillars 
under a piazza, and beyond this court was 
the prefence-chamber; and this more fpa- 
cious apartment was adorned with a row of 
golden pillars of a fmaller fize, and within 
the baluflrade was the royal throne of mafify 
gold, almoH incruHed over with diamonds, 
pearls, and other^irecious Hones ; that above 
this throne was a gallery, where, the Mogul 
appeared every day, at a certain time, to 
hear and redrefs the complaints of his fub- 
jecls ; and that no .perfons whofoevcr, be¬ 
tides the king’s fans, were admitted behind 
thofe golden pillars. He mentions likewife 
an apartment in the cattle very remarkable 
for its tower, which was covered with maft'y 
gold, and, for the treafure which it contained, 

.liaving eight large vaults filled with gold, 
lilver, and precious Hones, the value cf which 
was ineflimabJe. As I have ever eHeemed 
the accounts given us of the internal parts 
of India by Bernier and Thevenot to be far 
more accurate and authentic than thofe by 
Tavernier, who travelled thither merely in 
a mercantile capacity, and pofiefied neither 
the leifure nor the opportunity, which the 
others enjoyed, to examine objects with at¬ 
tention, to I have in this work more generally 
followed 
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followed the relations of the former than the 
latter of thofe travellers. On all fubjedts, 
however, that relate to commerce, and the 
iplendour and riches of the Eaftern courts, 
which he admired fo much, and of which, 
as a merchant in gold and jewels, he knew 
lb accurately to calculate the value, he un¬ 
doubtedly deferves the preference of citation. 
Tavernier, who vifited Agra in the decline 
of its glory near the end of the I a ft century, 
in the abfence of the court at Jehaunabacl, 
obtained permiffion from the commanding 
omrah to vifit, in company with a Dutch 
merchant, the infide of that fplendid palace; 
and, among other proofs of its magnificence, 
makes particular mention of a gailesy, the 
arch of which it was Shah Jehaun's inten¬ 
tion to have overlaid with filver, and hejrad 
engaged an ingenious Frenchman to under¬ 
take the work; but, the artift being loon after 
poifoned, the defign was dropt. He defcribes 
the ceiling of that gallery as adorned with 
branched work of gold and azure, and hung 
below with rich tapeftry. But there was alfo 
another moft fumptuous gallery feen by 
Tavernier, which fronted the river; and 
which the fame monarch had purpofed to 
cover entirely over with a kind of lattice- 
O 4 work 
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work of emeralds and rubies, that fliould 
have reprefented to the life “grapes when 
they are green, and when they begin to grow 
red. But this defign, which made fuch a 
noife in the world, and required more riches 
than all the world could afford to perfect, 

Hill remains unfinifhed, there being only 
three Hocks of a vine in gold, with their • 
leaves, as the reft ought to have been, ena¬ 
melled according to their natural colours, 
with emeralds, rubies, and other precious 
ftones, wrought into the fafhion of grapes.”* 
This fplendid idea of -Jehaun was not with¬ 
out parallel amidft the magnificence of Eaftern , 
courts j for, we are told by Herodotus, that ; 
Pithitss, the wealthy Bythinian, made Darius 
a prefent of a plane-tree and a vine of gold. 
This vine, according to Athenaeus,-f" was 
adorned with jewels hanging* in clufters, in 
form and colour refembling grapes, and fpread 
like a rich canopy over the golden bed of 
that monarch. But, without going to Perfia, j 
we find in Curtius,^ amidft that luxuriant *j 
dgfcription, in his eighth book, of the«ftate 

and 

* Tavernier’s Indian Travels, book i. chap. 7. ; 

j- See Heredot. lib. vii. and alfo Athenteus, lib. xih 
} Quintus Curtius, lib. viii. cap. 9. 
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and pageantry of an Indian monarch, par- . 
ticular mention made of the golden vines that 
twined round thofe ornamented columns of 
the fame metal which fupported his palace, 
amidft whofe branches artificial birds of filver, 
in imitation of thofe moft eileemed in India, 
were difpofed with the niceft art by the curi¬ 
ous defigner. But to return from th t palace 
to the city of Agra. 

In a line with the palace, along the banks 
of the fame river, were ranged the magnificent 
palaces of the princes and great rajahs, who 
vied with each other in adorning the new 
metropolis j the majeftic edifices of which 
met the delighted eye, interfered with lofty 
trees, wide canals, and beautiful gardens. 
Determined to make it the wonder and envy 
of the Eaft* and to bury both its former 
name and obfeurity in equal oblivion, the 
fultan gave his own name to the rifing capital, 
and called it Akber-Abad, while he enriched 
it with the nobleft monuments of regal mu- : 
nificence that human ingenuity could plan 
or fciman induftry could execute. That 
nothing might be wanting to render it ufe- 
ful for every purpofe both of religion and 
commerce, Akber ereded in it many fpacious 
caravanferas, fumptuous bazars, and innume¬ 
rable 
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rable mofques, fome remarkable for the,ele¬ 
gance and others for the grandeur of their 
ftfudture: he likewife invited foreigners from 
all nations to come and fettle there, built 
them factories, permitted them the free ufe 
of their feveral religions, and indulged them 
in many immunities. In particular, knowing 
the great confequence of the Portugueze at 
that period in the commercial world, he en¬ 
deavoured to eftablifti a connexion with that 
enterprizing nation, folicited the court of 
Portugal that miffioners might be fent to 
inflrudt his fubjecfs in the principles of 
Chriftianity, and permitted the Jefuits to 
ereft a church and found a college in his 
new city, which he endowed with a penfion 
from the royal treafury. By thefe liberal and' 
politic exertions, Agra, or Akber-Abad, from - 
being a country-town of no great note, foon 
became the mod: flourifhing city in his do¬ 
minions, and the .thronged refort of Perfian, 
Arabian, and Chinefe, merchants, befides thofe 
from the European fettlements, who flocked 
in multitudes to its mart. • 

Agra, during the long reign of Akber and 
his fon Jehaungeer, flourilhed as the firft 
city for magnificence and commerce in India. 
Shah Jehaun, by rebuilding Delhi, and by 
removing 
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removing the imperial infignia, the treafures 
and the jewels accumulated by his anceftors, 
to his new and fplendid palace in that capital, 
gave the fatal blow to its confequence as ail 
imperial city. Aurungzeb lived in the field 
of battle, and made it his bufmefs rather to 
extend the bounds, than to beautify and ag¬ 
grandize the capitals, of his empire. Agra, 
deferred by its monarchs, languilhed under 
the deprivation of the royal finile, and rapidly 
funk into decay; at this day, however, it ex¬ 
hibits more magnificent monuments of for¬ 
mer fplendour than any city of Hindofian ; 
and, when time (hall have entirely levelled 
thofe monuments with the duft, Agra fliall 
iurvive the wreck, and flourilh for ever in the 
hiftoric page of its immortal founder. 

X 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Divifions of Hindoftan according to the 
Hindoos themfehes, according to the P erf an 
and Arabian Geographers , and according to the 
mofi efeemed Accounts of the Europeans. 

A FTER having traced the great outlines 
of the ancient geography of India, ac¬ 
cording to Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny; and 
having taken a view of the magnificence 
which diftinguilhed the fucceffive capitals of 
that ancient empire, as well in remote as in 
more recent periods, it remains for us to pur- 
fue the traCt originally «narked out for the 
conduCt of this introductory Difiertation, and 
to confider India, or rather Hindoftan, ac¬ 
cording to the divifions of the Orientals them- 
felves and of the beft modern geographers. 

The moft accurate accounts of the divifions 
and fubdivifions of this extenfive territory, 
the hiftory of its moft early periods and 
governing princes, are only to be collected 

from 
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from the writings of the Indians themfelves, 
and of thofe learned foreigners who have 
fucceffively refided among them. Although 
the facred language, which is the general 
depofit of their hiftory and theology, has, 
till very lately, remained an infcrutable myf- 
tery, much credit is ftili due to the Moham¬ 
medan literati, for their efforts in various 
ages to inveftigate that obfcure fubjedl, Mr. 
Frafer’s catalogue of Oriental manufcripts, 
added to his hiftory of Nadir Shah, affords 
fome ftriking inftances of that laudable cu- 
riofityj and it is highly to the honour of 
their Perfian and Tartarian conquerors, that 
fuch a general fpirit of inquiry was encoura¬ 
ged among them by confiderable rewards, and 
that moft of the hiftorical and geographical 
tradls alluded to were written either at tb^ 
command or by the pen of their monarchs. 
Many convincing proofs of this aflertion might 
be adduced, but in particular the Tarikh e 
Padshahan Hind, or Hiftory of the So¬ 
vereigns of Hind j the Vakeat Baberi, or 
Commentaries of Sultan Baber j and the 
Vakeat Jehangeery; of which the two 
laft were written by thofe emperors them¬ 
felves. But their moft illuftrious exertions, 
in this refpedt, is the Ayeen Akbery, or 
Mirror 
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Mirror of Akber, fo often adverted to in thefe 
pages, which was compiled at that monarch’s 
exprefs command, and contains an account 
of the feveral provinces and cities of Hin- 
doflan, its civil and religious eftablifhments, 
arid the laws and religious rites of the Brah¬ 
mins. The principal perfon employed in 
carrying on this great and ufeful work was 
Abul Fazil, prime vizier of the Mogul, the 
moll elegant hiftorian of his age, whofe 
writings were fo much admired throughout 
the Eaft, and fo remarkable for energy and 
animation, that it was faid of them, that the 
monarchs of Alia were more afraid of the 
pen of the fecretary than of the fword of the 
fultan, formidable as that fword was. -The 
Ayeen Akbery is, therefore, the rich mine 
whence molt of cur future information muff 
be derived. But, before I enter on the modern 
part of the Indian geography, it is necefTary 
that the word Hindostan itfelf fhould be 
explained. Hindollan then is a corruption 
of the term Hinduftan the domeltic appella¬ 
tion of India, compounded of Hindu, and 
ftan, or iftan, a region. Thus Perfia is called 
in the Oriental language Fars-iftan; Sufiana, 
Chuz-iftan; and part of Tartary, Mogul- 
ftan. Mr. Dow has upon this word ftarted a 
lingular 
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lingular and, as it turns out, an unfounded 
affertion. Indoo, or Hindoo, he fays, in. 
Sanfcreet, fignifies the moon, and that from 
this luminary and the fun the Indian rajahs 
are fond of deducing their defcent: he there¬ 
fore contends, in oppofition both to ancient 
and modern geographers, that the great river 
Indus takes its name from the people, and 
nt>t the people from the river. Mr. Halhed, 
however, on the contrary, afferts that Hin- 
doftan is a word entirely of Perfian origin, 
equally unknown to the ancient and modern 
Sanfcreet ; that the terms univerfally ufed for 
Hindoftan, in the Sanfcreet language, are 
Bhektekhund, a word derived from Bher- 
rut, one of the firft Indian rajahs, whofe 
name was adopted for that of the kingdom^ 
and khund, a continent, or wide trad! of 
land, and Jumboodeep, compounded of jum- 
boo, a jackal, an animal remarkably abound¬ 
ing in this country, and deep, any large 
portion of land furrounded by water ; and 
that it is only fince the sera of the Tartar 
government that they have affirmed the name 
of Hindoo,* to diftinguifh them from their 

con- 

* See Mr. Ilalhecl’s Preface to the Code of Gcntoa Laws, p. 22, 
quarto; and Dow, vol. i. p. 3Z. 
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conquerors, the MulTuImen.* The word 
Gentoo, he adds, is an appellation equally 
unknown and inapplicable to the natives, 
either as a tribe of Brahma, or colle&ively as 
a nation, being derived from Gent, or Gen¬ 
too, which fignifies animal in general; and, 
in its more confined fenfe, mankind. Poffibly 
the Portugueze, on their firft arrival in India, 
hearing the word frequently in their mouth?, 
as applied to mankind in general, might adopt 
it for the domeftic appellation of the Indians 
themfelves: perhaps alfo their bigotry might 
force from the word Gentoo a fanciful allu- 
fion to Gentile, or Pagan. Mr. Halhed, on 
the fubjed of the Sanfcreet language, never 
{lands in need of collateral evidence to fup- 
port his afiertions; otherwife Sir W. Jones’s 
additional authority -f might here be cited, 
who fays the natives call Hindoftan Bharata, 
from “ Bharat, one of two brothers, whofe 
father had the dominion of the whole earth,” 
and fuppofe this domain of Bahart to be in 
the centre of the Jumboodeep, or Jambu- 
dweepa, as he writes it j deriving the word 
from Jambu, a delicate kind of Indian fruit, 

called 

* Mr. Wilkins likewife affirms, that the terms Hindoo and Hin- 
doltan are not to be found in the Sanfcreet Dictionary. 

f Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 419. 
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called by the Europeans rofe-apple. Hence 
arifes the vain appellation of Medhyama, or 
central, by which they likewifediftinguifh their 
happy country. 

Hindostan, —formerly the empire of the 
Great Mogul; for, it would be infulting de¬ 
parted majefty to retain that mode of exprefc 
fion at this day, when it is a fa< 5 t notorious to 
all Afia, that the city of Delhi, and a fmall 
territory round it, conftitute in India the 
whole of the prefent dominions of the houfe of 
Timur; — Hindostan is bounded on the north 
by the mountains of Tartary and Tibet: on 
the weft it is feparated from Perfia and the 
Uzbek Tartary by deferts, and by thofe moun¬ 
tains which were known to the ancients under 
the name of Paropamifus; on the fouth, it is 
confined by the countries of Deccan, the Pen- 
infula not being properly a part of it; and, 
on the eaft, it has for its limits the kingdoms 
of Tipra, Affam, and Arracan, fituated on 
the Peninfula beyond the Ganges. 

It will be obferved, in drawing thefe lines 
of limitation, that neither the Ganges nor 
Indus are mentioned, as, in the ancient geo¬ 
graphy, the former as the eaftern, nor the 
latter as the weftern, termination of this 
country; for, fuch a mode of divifion would 

Vol. I. P deprive 
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deprive Hindoftan of many extenfive and 
valuable tracts that lie on the weftern banks 
of the Indus and along the eaftem borders 
of the Ganges. Ptolemy, who makes Ara- 
chofia, Gedrofia, together with the Paropa- 
mifadae, and not the Indus, the weftern 
boundary of India, if he had been apprifed 
of the courfe of the BTirrampooter, would 
doubtlefs have fixed upon that ftream, and 
not upon the Ganges, for its eaftern limit. 
In our own ignorance of the geography of 
India, till of very late years we may find 
many apologies for the defective accounts of 
the ancient writers on that fubjefl; and, in- 
ftead of hadhiy cenfuring their venial errors, 
we ought rather to contemplate their labori¬ 
ous inveftigations in that infant ftate of the 
feience with reverence and with admiration. 
Sir William Jones makes the large province 
of Sind to comprehend both Mocran, the 
ancient Gedrofia, and Multan, which, he ob- 
ferves, have been confidered as provinces of 
Perfia; while, on the other hand, we know 
that both Cabul and Zableftan, in the prof- 
perous ftate of the Indian empire, were gene¬ 
rally confidered as forming a part of that 
empire, and were often governed by the 
viceroys of the Mogul. In fact, the title to 
pofleffion 
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pofiiffion of thofe frontier provinces fluctu¬ 
ated with the viciflitudes of both empires j a 
circumftance which will account for the va¬ 
riations of modern geographers: and, with 
refpeCt to the apparent inaccuracies of the 
ancients, the following pertinent remark of 
the laft-mentioned author will ferve at once 
as a vindication and as an elucidation of their 
writings: “It is ufual with the Aftatics to 
give the fame name to the countries which lie 
on both fides of any confiderable river: thus, 
the province of Sind is divided by the Indus, 
Charazm by the Oxus, Paleftine by the Jor¬ 
dan, Egypt by the Nile, and the Eaftern 
region of India by the Ganges.” The Penin- 
fula of India, underftood in its greateft ex¬ 
tent, is that trad of country fituated to the 
fouth of a line drawn nearly from Baroach^ 
on the weftern, to Balafore, on the eaftern, 
fhore, and is fometimes denominated the 
Deccan, although in its proper and limited 
fenfe that title can only be given to certain 
diftind provinces of the Peninfula. It is 
bounded on the north by that imaginary line, 
and on the three other fides it is embraced by 
the ocean. 

In the account given above of the modern 
divifions of Hindoftan, I have taken Mr. 

P 2 Orme 
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Orme and Mr. Rennel for my principal 
guides; the former, an hiftorian of equal 
elegance and authenticity, the latter, without 
a rival, fince the death of D’Anville, in the 
path of Indian geography. Sir William Jones - 
and the Ayeen Akbery will be our moft cer- * 
tain conductors through the remainder of this 
treatife, which, if it fhould appear extended.' 
to too great a length, I hope that the candour 
of the reader will be exerted in my favour, 
when he refle&s that I am attempting to 
convey ideas of the geography of an empire 
of which feveral provinces are or have been 
fo many potent kingdoms; an empire which 
the ancients conlidered as the third part of 
the habitable earth, and which, in fadt, con- 
ftitutes no inconfiderable portion of the vaft 
continent of Afia. To the barrdf iubjedt of 
its geography, however, I have not wholly • 
confined my obfervations, and much lefs to 
minute and uninterefting particulars: but 
have endeavoured to difplay its moft promi¬ 
nent features, and to exhibit a general profi- 
pect of the extent and fplendour of its an¬ 
cient and celebrated capitals. For Oriental 
words are not eafily accommodated to an 
European ear; and many readers are apt to be 
difpleafed with the frequent return of harih 

and 
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and uncouth names of rivers, cities, and pro 
vinces, the very found of which creates difguft. 
To this confideration I fhall ever pay a proper 
attention, but truft I fhall never faciifice cor- 
redtnefs to a fear of difgufting, nor perfpi- 
cuity to a vain polifh of language. • 

In a future chapter, concerning the litera¬ 
ture of the Hindoos, their ftrange eccentric 
conceptions relative to the geography of the 
globe, as well as of their own country, will 
come under our more particular review. It 
will, therefore, be fufficient in this place to 
remark, that the natives themfelves fuppofe 
Jumbopdeep to be one of the feven deeps, or 
iilands, furrounded by as many oceans, that 
compofe the terreftrial globe. J umboodeep has 
nine grand divifions, which are enumerate^ 
in the Ayeen Akbery, * and illuftrated in a 
curious geographical map. In the centre of 
this deep, they fay, (lands a golden mountain 
of a cylindrical form, which defcends as far be¬ 
neath as it rifes above the furface of the earth. 
The fummit of this mountain, whofe altitude is 
84,000 yojans, but, according to others, only 
16,000 yojans, they denominate Sommeir; and 
on that fummit, and on its fides, they be- 
P 3 lieve 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 23, 
p. 4j, quarto edit. 
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lieve are the different degrees of paradife. In : 
a diredt line from,the lofty golden mountain . 
of Sommeir, at the extremity of the four 
quarters of the earth, their romantic imagi¬ 
nations have placed four cities, encompaffed • 
with wails built of bricks of gold, viz. Jutn- 
kote, Lanka, Siddahpore, and Roomuck. Our 
prefent bufinefs is with that divifion only which 
extends from Lanka,* in the.fouth, to the 
northern range of mountains pa fling between 
it and Somnftir, which in the language of the 
country are called Heemachel, Heemakote, 
and Nekh, and of which, in Mr. Burrow’s 
opinion, the firft are the Rhymmicis moun¬ 
tains of Ptolemy i the fecond the Imaus and 
the Emodi mountains j and the third is the 
Deenis of Ptolemy. This trait is Mr. Hal- 
hed’s Bhertekhund, or, as I fhall hereafter, 
according to Sir W. Jones’s and Mr. Rennel’s 
orthography, take the liberty of writing the 
word Bharata. 

Bharat a, the firfb divifion of Jumboodeep, 
is faid in the Afiatic Refearches (page 419) • 
to have for its northern boundary the moun¬ 
tains 

* “ Lanka is not the ifland of Cevloan, as is generally fuppofed, 
but a place determined by the interfedlion of the equator and the 
meridian of Delhi; which tmfwers to the fouthern extremity of 
the Maldivy illands.” See Ayeen Akbery, vol, iii. p. 36, in the 
notes. 
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tains of Himalaya, that is, I prefame, of 
Heemachel before-mentioned, taken in an ex¬ 
tended fenfe ; but in either appellative the 
claffic term of Imaus may be plainly traced. 
The mountains of Vindhya, called alfo Vin- 
dian by the Greeks, and the Sindhu, or Indus, 
according to the Indian geographers, form its 
limits on the weft. The great river Saravatya, 
or river of Ava, wafhes Bharata on the fouth- 
eaft; and on the fouth it is bounded by the 
ocean and by the great iftand of Sinhala or 
lion-like men. Between Lanka and Heemacnel 
the Hindoos place feven ranges of mountains, 
extending from eaft to weft- but the reader 
will readily excufe the infertion of their names, 
as well as thofe of the fubdivifions of Jumboo- 
deep, which, being unaccompanied with de- 
fcriptive accounts, could only exhibit atedibus 
-catalogue of names that would afford little 
pleafure to his eye, little raufic to his ear, and 
lefs improvement to his underftanding. 

The Perfian and Arabian geographers di¬ 
vide the great Indian empire into two parts, 
which they call Hi*d and Sind. -By the 
country of Hind, in its ftrifteft fenfe, they 
mean the diftrifts on both fides of the Ganges, 
and by Sind the country that lies on each 1 e 
of the Sindab, efpecially where it difcharges 
P 4 ltfol 
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itfelf into the ocean. Sind, including Moc- 
ran and Multan, is bounded on the fouth by 
the Indian Sea, which embraces it in the form 
of a bow: it has Hind on the eaft, and on the 
weft Kerman, with part of Sejeftan, which 
alfo bounds it' on the north ; but if, with 
fome geographers, we make it comprife even 
Zableftan and Cabul, its northern limits will 
extend as far as Cafhmire, that delightful and 
extraordinary valley, celebrated over all Alia 
for the lingular beauty of its inhabitants, the 
ferenity of its air, and the abundance of its 
delicious fruits: if, again, we include Calh- 
mire alfo in this divifion of India, it will reach 
as far northward as Tibet or Tobat, the coun¬ 
try of the fineft mulk, which has China on 
the eaft, and Oriental Tartary on the weft 
and north.” * Texeira ft* fays, the natives in¬ 
habiting the banks of the Sind are called, 
from its water, A$- ind ; and that the Per- 
fians and Arabians denominate the trad which 
it wallies in the lower part of its courfe the 
kingdom of Diul. 

Hind, according to Sir W. Jones, is di¬ 
vided into three parts; Guzzurat, including 
moft of the fouthern provinces, and among 

them 

* Short Defcription of Afia, p. 8. 
t Texeira’s Hilt, of Perfia, p. 90. 
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them the city and territory of Sumnat, the 
defpoiling of whofe auguft and venerable pa¬ 
goda, filled with treafures equally facred and 
ineftimable, by the defoliating tyrant Mahmud, 
in the eleventh century, will hereafter excite 
in us the ftrongeft emotions of indignation 
and horror. Malabar, or the country of 
the Malais, which includes what the Arabians 
call Beladelfulful, or the land of pepper , and 
is terminated on the fouth by the Cape of 
Comron, famous for producing the bell aloe- 
wood, a favourite perfume of the Afiatics: 
to the fouth-weft of this promontory are the 
numerous iflands, which we call Maldives, 
and the Arabians Rabihat, and a little to the 
fouth-eaft lies the famous Serandib, or Seilan, 
which produces fo many precious perfunjes, 
jewels, and fpices. Texeira writes the name 
of this great ifland of Selandive,* that is, the 
ifland of Seilan, obferving that Dive in the 
language of the country fignifies an ifland, as 
the Male-dive, or iflands of Male; Ange-dive, 
the five iflands j while the great commercial 
town of Diu is called* by way of eminence, 
Dive, or Div, the Island. The Sanfcreet 
name of Seilan, according to a curious note 
and remark which I obferve added to page 36 
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of the 3d vol. of the Ayeen Akberv, is Tapo- 
bon, a word refembling Taprobane, and im¬ 
plying the wildernefe of prayer. From what was 
before remarked, in the ancient geography 
concerning the Malli, and the mountainous 
country of Malleam, in this neighbourhood, 
we may, I think, without any great violence 
on Eaftern language, trace to them the name 
of this diftridt. Bar, as an adjunct, Mr. 
Richardfon obferves,* denotes a ' country, 
and inftances Tranquebar and Malabar: bar 
alfo fignifies elevated: in either fenfe the word 
is applicable. I have explained the word Ma¬ 
labar, but had omitted before to mention the 
derivation of Coromandel, which Mr. -Rennet 
derives from Soramandelum, corruptly called 
Coromandel. The Sorse were a nation inhabit¬ 
ing that coaft, who are mentioned by Ptolemy; 
and their capital of Arcoti, though ftrangely 
thruft out of its proper place in his map, is 
the Arcot of the moderns. 

The third divilion of Hind is called Ma- 
ber, or the pajfage , by the Arabians, and 
extends from the Gulph of Bengal on both 
fides of the Ganges, as far northward as the 
Straits of Kupele. The Straits of Kupele, 
through which the Ganges difcharges the vo¬ 
lume 


Mr. Richardibn’s Diflertation, p. 12. 
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lame of its waters, form a part of the chain 
of the Sewalic mountains that rife immedi¬ 
ately north of the level plain of Hindoftan j 
while far above them, confiderably more north¬ 
ward, foar the fnowy precipices of Caucafus. 
Caucafus, in the language of Oriental poetry, 
is the tremendous Kaf, or Caph, which Mr. 
Richardfon * tranflates rock, or promontory, 
and which in the romances of the Eaft is fup- 
pofed to form a part of that fabulous moun¬ 
tain, which like a vaft ring furrounds the 
earth; where the monfter Simorg,-f' a griffin 
of immeafurable magnitude, has for unknown 
ages fixed her abode, and where the fhadowy 
beings of Perfian mythology, dives, dragons, 
and daemons, of every denomination, perpe¬ 
tually wage their horrible confli&s. y4 - 
I ftiall now proceed to give the fubftance of 
what we find in the Ayeen Akbery J relative 

to 

* Mr. Richardfon, p. 170. 

■}• “ The man who is unacquainted with the fairies, dragons, 
and enchanters, fo frequently introduced in the Poems of Firdufi ; 
who knows nothing of the griffin Simorg, the fpeaking horfe of 
Roftam, the dark fea which furrounds the world, the mountain of 
Kaf, or the battle of the twelve heroes, can no more pretend to 
read the fineft writings of Perfia, than he could underiland the 
Odes of Pindar, if he had never heard of the Trojan war, the 
groves of Elyfium, the voyage of the Argonauts, or the frveral 
attributes of the heathen deities.” Preface to Nadir Shah, by 
Sir William Jones, 
l Ayeen Akbery, volt ii. p. 3. 
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to the greater and fmaller geographical di- 
vifions of Hindoftan, as fixed by the emperor 
Akber, in the fortieth year of his reign, that 
is, about the year 1595 of the Chriftian sera; 
a book which, Mr. Rennel obferves,* forms* 
to this day an authentic regifter of thefe and 
all other matters relative to that empire. 

ffindoftan was then parcelled out into 
twelve grand divifions, called Soobahs, to 
each of which a viceroy was affigned, by the 
title of Soobahdar, corruptly written Soobah 
by European writers; for, Soobah fignifies' 
province: many of thefe foobahs were in ex-, 
tent equal to large European kingdoms. The 
foobahs were again divided into circars, which 
Mr. Rennel would call counties; and thefe 
wqfe fubdivided into purgunnahs, which he 
would call hundreds. The names of the 
twelve foobahs were, Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, 
Ajmere, Ahmed-Abad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, 
Cabul, Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa. When 
Akber conquered Berar, Khandeefs, and Ah- 
mednagur, they were formed into three foo¬ 
bahs, increafing the number to fifteen. It is 
remarked, in a note of the Memoir, that Ak¬ 
ber might have probably changed the boun¬ 
daries of the old foobahs, by adding or ta¬ 
king 
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king away certain circars, for the purpofe of 
rendering each province more compaft, and 
the provincial capital more centrical to the 
feveral parts of it. Guzzurat is not men¬ 
tioned, as the reader muft notice, in the above 
quotation j although Ahmed-Abad, its capital, 
is, which may probably be ufed for the pro¬ 
vince itfelf, although in another note to the 
fame publication we are told, that Guzzurat 
is by fome of the Hindoos confidered as lying 
without the limits of Hindoftanj and we are 
referred for a proof of this remark to the let¬ 
ters of Berar Rajah, Abul Fazil exprefles his 
hope, as he fhall commence his defcription 
from the foobah of Bengal, the moft fouthern 
extremity of Hindoftan, and carry it to Za- 
buliftan, that, while he is writing, not only 
Turan and Iran, but alfo other countries, may 
be added to the account. 

BENGAL. 

“ Bengal (including Orifla) has the fea on 
the eaft, is bounded by mountains on the 
north and fouth, and on the weft joins to the 
foobah of Bahar. It is fituated in the fecond 
climate.* From Chittagong to Kurhee are 

four 

* The ancient geographers divided the globe into feven cli¬ 
mates only. 
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four hundred cofe difference of longitude j and 
from the northern range of mountains to the 
fouthern extremity of Sircar Maddura are 
comprehended two hundred cofe of latitude.” 
We (hall be fufficiently exad, Mr. Gladwin 
obferves, if we take the Indian cofe, which 
varies in the feveral provinces, at the general 
average of two Englifh miles. When Orifla 
was added to Bengal, the additional length 
was computed to be forty-three cofe, and the 
breadth twenty cofe. 

Without following the Ayeen Akbery 
through all the minuter divifions of each foo- 
bah, I fhall notice what is there remarked 
concerning its principal city, climate, pro- 
du&ions, force, commerce, ^»d revenue. The 
hiftory of their feveral fovereigns, when fepa- 
rate kingdoms, will be given hereafter. 

“ The air of Bengal is comparatively tem¬ 
perate. The periodical rains commence in 
April, and continue for fomewhat more than 
fix months during this feafon ; the low-lands 
are fometimes entirely overflowed.” We are 
informed in a note, that the frequent {forms 
of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, from 
the north-wefl, which precede the fetting in 
of the periodical rains, contribute very much 
to moderate the heat; that thofe rains more 
generally 
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generally commence in the beginning of Junes 
and that, if they break up early in September, 
the weather is intenfely hot, and the inhabi¬ 
tants are very fickly. 

“ This foobah abounds with rivers, the 
fineft of which is the Gung, or Ganges, whofe 
fource has never been traced. The Hindoo 
priefts fay that it flows from the hair of Ma- 
hadeo.” The real fource and progrefs to the 
ocean, both of the Ganges and Burrampooter, 
as difcovered by the moderns, will hereafter 
merit our more particular coniideration. “ The 
learned among the Hindoos have compofed 
volumes in praife of the Ganges, all parts of 
which arefaid to be holy; but forne particular 
places are efteemed more fo than others. The 
great people have the water of this river brought 
to them from vaft diftances, it being efteemed 
neceflary in the performance of certain religi¬ 
ous ceremonies. The water of the Ganges has 
been celebrated in all ages, not only for its 
fanctity, but alfo on account of its fweetnefs, 
lightnefs, and falubrity, and becaufe it does 
not become putrid, though kept for years. 
There is another very large river called Bur¬ 
rampooter, which runs from Khatai to Coach, 
and from thence through Bazoolah to the 
fea. The Sea of Bengal, which is a bay of 
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the ocean, goes on one fide to Baforah, on the 
other to Kulzura of Egypt, and from thence 
to Perfia, where by the natives it is called the 
Sea of Omman and the Sea of Perfia.” 

“ Moft of the rivers of Bengal have their 
banks cultivated with rice, of which there is a 
variety of fpecies. The foil is fo fertile in 
fome places, that a fingle grain of rice will 
yield a meafure of two or three feer.* Some 
lands will produce three crops in a year. Ve¬ 
getation is here fo extremely quick, that, as 
fall as the water rifes, the plants of rice grow 
above it, fo that the ear is never immerfed. 
Men of experience affirm, that a fingle ftalk 
will grow fix cubits in one night. The fub- 
jefts pay their annual rents in eight months, 
by inftalments, themfelves bringing mohurs 
and rupees th the places appointed for the 
receipt of the revenues, it not being cuftom- 
ary in this foobah for the hufbandmen and 
the government to divide the crops. The 
food of the inhabitants is for the moft part 
fifti and rice. Their houfes are chiefly made 
of bamboos, fome of them very expenfive 
and very durable. They travel chiefly by 
water, efpecially in the rainy feafon; and they 
conftrudl boats for war, burthen, and travel¬ 
ling. 

* The feer is a meafure equal to two pounds avoirdupois. 
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ling. For their journeys by land they make 
ufe of a machine called a Sookhafens, fup- 
ported upon the fhoulders of men by a pole, 
formed of a number of ftraight pieces of 
wood, joined together by iron rings. The 
fides of the machines are ornamented with 
different metals, and over the top is thrown 
an arched covering, made of woollen cloth, 
for defence againft the fun and rain. In thefe 
machines you fit, or lie down and fleep, as 
conveniently as in a room or houfe. Some 
alfo ride upon elephants. Horfes are very 
fcarce. In fome parts of this foobah are 
manufadtured hempen carpets, fo beautiful 
that they feem to be made of fiik. The in¬ 
habitants of Bengal are exceedingly fond of 
fait, which is fcarce in fome parts of the 
foobah. Diamonds, emeralds, pearls, agates, 
and cornelians, are brought from other coun¬ 
tries to the fea-ports of Bengal. Their flowers 
and fruits are fine and in plenty. The beetle- 
nut ftains the lips of thofe who eat it quite 
red.” 

I Among the principal cities of Bengal are 
particularly noted Jennut-Abad, a very an¬ 
cient city, formerly called Lucknowti, and 
fpmetimes Gowr. It has a fine fort, to the 
eaftward of which is a large lake. If the 
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dams break during the heavy periodical rajns, 
the city is laid under water. — Mahmoodabad, 
whofe fort is furrounded by a marfh. When 
Shire Khan conquered this, country, forne o,f 
"the rajah’s elephants fled into the wilds, 
where they have increafed in great numbers. 
This circar produces long pepper. — Chit¬ 
tagong, a large city, fituated among trees, 
upon the banks of the fea, and a great em¬ 
porium, being the refort of Chriftian and 
other merchants. There are two other empo¬ 
riums a mile diftant from each other, one 
called Satgong and the other Hougly, with 
its dependencies; both of which are in the 
pofieflion of the Europeans. Satgong is. fa¬ 
mous for pomegranates. The foobah of Ben¬ 
gal now includes the five circars of Orissa, 
which wa\ once an independent country. 

ORISSA. 

“ Orissa contains one hundred and twen¬ 
ty-nine brick forts. The periodical rains con¬ 
tinue here eight months. They have three 
months of winter, and only one month that 
is very hot. Rice is cultivated in great 
abundance. The inhabitants live upon rice, 
fifc, and vegetables. After boiling the rice,, 

they 
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they fteep it in cold water, and eat it the 
fecond day. The men are very effeminate, 
being exceedingly fond of ornaments, and 
anointing their bodies with fandal-wood oil. 
The women cover only the lower parts of the 
body, and many make themfelves drelTes of 
the leaves of trees. Contrary to the general 
practice of the Hindoo women, they may 
marry two or three times. Here are many 
idolatrous temples, built of ftone, and of a 
vaft height. Paper and ink are feldom ufed 
in this province; for the moft part they write 
with an iron ftyle upon the leaf of the taar- 
tree, and they hold the pen with the fill 
clenched. Here are manufactures of cloth. 
The fruits and flowers of Orifla are very 
fine and in great plenty. The nufreen is a 
flower delicately formed, and of an exquifite 
fmell; the outer fide of the leaf is white, and 
the inner of a yellow colour. The keurah 
grows here quite common; and they have 
great variety of the beetle-leaf. They reckon 
all their accounts in cowris,* which is a fmall 
white ftiell, with an aperture in the middle, 
and they are found on the fea-fhore.” 

Q 2 Cuttek, 

* Eighty cowris are called a pun, and from fifty to fixty puns 
amount in value to a rupee. The great cheapnefs of provifion 
makes it convenient to have fo very lo\v a medium for dealings 
3 mong the poor. 
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Cuttek, or Cattack, is mentioned in' the 
Ayeen Akbery as the capital of Oriffa, con¬ 
taining a fort, with many magnificent build¬ 
ings, which, when Akber reigned, was the 
refidence of the governors of the province. 
That book defcribes the furrounding country 
as lying very low, and in the rainy feafon as 
entirely covered with water. The defcription 
of the famous palace of Cattack merits at¬ 
tention, as it marks the different apartments, 
both for Hate and convenience, into which 
the manfion of an Indian rajah of that period 
was divided. 

** The palace of Cattack confifls of nine 
diftindt buildings. The firft is for the ele¬ 
phants, camels, and horfes. The fecond is 
for the artillery and military ftores; where 
are alfo quarters for the guards and other 
attendants. The third is occupied by the 
porters and watchmen. The fourth is appro¬ 
priated for the feveral artificers. The kitchens 
make the fifth range. The fixth contains the 
rajah’s public apartments. The feventh is 
for the tranfadtion of private bufinefs. The 
eighth is where the women refide. And the 
ninth confifts of the rajah’s fleeping apart¬ 
ments. To the fouth of this palace is a very 
ancient Hindoo temple.” 


In 
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■ fn the town of Purforem, on the banks 
of tlje fea, the temple of Jaggernaut is par¬ 
ticularized, concerning the origin of vvhofe 
ere&icn and worfhip in Hindoftan the fol¬ 
lowing circumftances are related. At the 
defire of an ancient rajah of the province, a 
learned Brahmin was fent to fix upon the 
fpot mo ft proper for the foundation of a city. 
Arriving at this fpot, and inclining to fix 
upon this fituation as by far the moft eligible 
of any he had yet feen, but ftill not entirely 
determined, he obferved a crow plunge into 
the water, and, after wafhing its body, pay 
its obeifance to the ocean. The Brahmin, 
who is affirmed to have underftood the lan¬ 
guage of birds, inquired of the crow the 
meaning of this ftrange procedure: the bird 
anfwered, That he had formerly been of the 
tribe of Dewtah, but from the curfe of a 
religious man was transformed into that 
fhape } that the fpot whereon he ftood was 
highly favoured by the Creator of the uni- 
verfej and that whoever worinipped him on 
that fpot fiiould not fail to profper. Ani¬ 
mated by this intelligence, as well as by luc- 
ceeding revelations, of the divine will, the 
rajah built a large city and a place of worfhip 
on the fpot where the crow had appeared. 

Q 3 Not 
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Not long after, the fame rajah was dire&ed 
by a vifion to call his eyes, upon a certain 
day, on the fea-lhore, when there woulcf arife 
out of the water a piece of wood fifty- 
two inches long, and one cubit and a half 
broad; that this was the true form of the 
Deity; that he muft keep the invaluable 
treafure feven days in his houfe, and after¬ 
wards fet it up in the temple as an objeft 
of adoration. The vifion was verified by the 
appearance, at the appointed time, of the 
wooden divinity, which the rajah called Jug¬ 
gernaut, and, afterwards ornamenting it with 
gold and precious ftones, depofited it in the 
temple, where it became the object of worlhip 
of all ranks of people; and is reported to 
\ have performed many miracles. The Brah¬ 
mins wall] the images of Jaggernaut fix times 
every day > and the quantity of vi&uals daily 
drefied for thefe idols is fo very great as to 
feed twenty thoufand perfons. They alfo at 
certain times carry the image in procefilon 
upon a carriage of fixteen wheels, which, in 
the Hindoo language, is called Ruhthj and 
they believe that whoever allifts in drawing it 
along obtains remiflion of all his fins. 

As the pagoda of Jaggernaut is the moil 
celebrated and frequented in India, I thought 

the 
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th? foregoing account of its origin, from fo 
authentic a regifter of provincial antiquities 
as the Ayeen Ak'bery, would not be unwel¬ 
come to the reader. He will find, in Mr. 
Hamilton’s* account t>f this coaft, an en¬ 
graving of this temple, which is an immenfe 
circular ftfu&ure, about fifty yards high, 
with the image of an vx, larger than the life; 
cut out of one entire {tone, and projecting 
from the centre of the building. The fore 
part of the animal is alone vifible; the hinder 
parts are fixed in the wall. He has likewife 
an engraving of the coach, four ftories in 
height, in which the idol is carried about ill 
proceffion, and under whofe wheels he re¬ 
ports that the infatuated devotees often throw 
themfelves in a tranfport of holy fury. He 
defcribes the idol as an irregular pyramidal 
black {tone, and the temple itfelf as deflitute 
of any light except what it receives from one 
hundred lamps conftantly burning before him. 
Tavernier, who was at this place about thirty 
years before Hamilton, informs us that this 
idol was adorned with a mantle of gold tifiue, 
had two large diamonds in the place of eyes, 
Q 4 and 

• See Hamilton’s Account of the Raft Indies, vol. i. p.385, 
London edit. 1744. I have been told that Mr. H.’s homely fimiii- 
tude of Juggernaut's temple to a vail butt, fet on end, is r 4 ot tin- 
fuitablc. 
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and another pendant from his neck, with 
bracelets of pearls and rubies for his arms ; 
and that the great revenues of Jaggernaut arofe 
from the liberal donations which were daily 
poured into its treafury by innumerable pil¬ 
grims of every defcription. 

The foobah of Bengal is faid to con fid: of 
twenty-four circars, and feven hundred and 
eighty-feven mahls. The revenue is fifty-nine 
crore, eighty-four lacks, fifty-nine thoufand 
three hundred and nineteen daums j and Fra- 
fer* allows three hundred and twenty daums 
to a pound fterling. The forces maintained 
by the zemeendars amount to 23,350 cavalry, 
801,158 infantry, 170 elephants, 4,260 can¬ 
non, and 4,400 boats. 

B A H A R. 

" Bahar is fituated in the fecond climate. 
The length from Gurhee to Rhotas is 120 
cofe, and the breadth from Tirhoot to the 
northern mountains includes no cofe. It is 
bounded on the eaft by Bengal, by Allahabad 
and Oud on the well, and on the north and 
fouth by large mountains.” 

“ The principal rivers of this foobah are 
the Ganges and the Sown. The Sown, the 

Ner- 


Frafer’s Nadir Shah, p. 33. 
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Nearbuddah, and the Chelum, all three fpring 
from one fource, near Kurrah. The water.of 
the Sown is cool, pleafant to the tafte, and 
wholefome; having run to the fouth as far 
as Muneyr, it then unites with the Ganges. 
The river Gunduck comes from the north, 
and empties itfelf into the Ganges near Ha- 
jeepoor. The fummer months here are very 
hot j but the winter is very temperate. The 
rains continue fix months. The country is 
continually covered with verdure, and the 
foil is fo hard, that, during the ftormy winds 
which blow here, you are not much incom¬ 
moded with the dull. Agriculture is in the 
higheft perfection, the rice being fo excellent, 
and of fuch a variety of fpecies, as are no 
where to be equalled. Sugar-cane is culti¬ 
vated in great abundance and in high per¬ 
fection. Mughee is that fpecies of the beetle- 
leaf which is moft efteemed; it is of a very 
thin and delicate texture, of a fragrant fmell, 
with a beautiful colour, and the flavour is 
delicious. It is not cuftomary in Bahar to 
divide the crops. The hufbandman brings 
the rents himfelf, and, when he makes his 
firft payment, an ancient cuftom obliges him 
to come drefled in his belt attire,’’ 


Moll 
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Moft of the houfes in this province Marc 
defcribed as roofed with tiles, and the inha^ 
bitants are reported to be famous for building 
boats and for the manufa&ufe of gilded 
glafs: they have good elephants in plenty; 
but horfes and camels are fcarce. Bahar is 
famous for parrots, goats, fighting cocks, 
* £ remarkable for affording great fport,” and 
great variety of hawks. 

In fircar Mungheer a flone wall is mention¬ 
ed as extending from the Ganges to the 
mountains, and forming the boundary be¬ 
tween Bengal and Bahar. In fircar Bahap is 
Gaya, famous as a place of Hindoo worfhip, 
and called, from Brahma, Birm-Gaya. Tir- 
hoot, which Sir W. Jones mentions, on the 
authority of fome information received in 
India, as the fuppofed residence of a colony 
of priefts from Egypt, is afTerted to have 
been from old time the refidence of Hindoo 
learning; and this affection renders that cir- 
cumftance highly probable. The water and 
air of Tirhoot are much celebrated; and it 
had delightful groves of orange-trees, extend¬ 
ing thirty cofe, not ill calculated to promote 
the purpofes of feience and encourage medi¬ 
tation. The laft remarkable place mentioned 
in Bahar is the flrong fortrefs of Rhotas, 
fituated 
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fjt sated upon a lofty mountain of moft diffi¬ 
cult accefs, and fourteen cofe in circumfe¬ 
rence. The inclofed land is cultivated.; and 
within this fpace are many fpringswater 
may be procured in any part, by digging three 
or four ells below the furface of the earth. 
There are feveral lakes within the forts. Du¬ 
ring the rains there are not lefs than ten 
delightful cataradfs. 

The foobah of Bahar contains feven circars, 
fubdivided into 199 pergunnahs. The grols 
amount of its revenue is ffated at 54»47,985,i3 
ficca-rupees: it furnifhes 11,415 cavalry, 
449,350 infantry. 

The whole foobah of Bengal, the greateft 
part of Bahar, and the diftridts of Midna- 
pore in Orifia, are in the pofTeffion of the 
Britifh nation, or rather of their reprefenta- 
tive in that quarter, the Britifh Eall-India 
Company. Thofe parts of Bahar and OrifTa 
which are not in the pofTeffion of the Englifh, 
conftituting, in regard to Bahar, a very fmall, 
but, in regard to OrifTa, a very confiderable, 
proportion of thofe refpedtive foobahs, are 
in the hands of the Mahrattas. 


ALLA- 
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ALLAHABAD. 

This foobah is reprefented as fituated in the 
fecond climate. In length it is 160 cofe, in 
breadth 122 cofe. To the eaft it has Bahar; 
to the north Oud; Bundhoo lies on the 
fouth, arid Agra on the weft. Its principal 
rivers are the Ganges and the Jown, or 
Jumna. It produces variety of fruits, flowers, 
and excellent plants; has abundance of me¬ 
lons and grapes, and is well flocked with 
game. Agriculture is in great perfection j 
and the inhabitants fabricate fome beautiful 
fpecies of cloths, and have a manufacture of 
woollen carpets. Allahabad, the former name 
of which was Piyaug, is the capital city of 
this foobah. Akber gave it the former name, 
^ and built a ftone fort, in which are many 
magnificent edifices. Benares is fpecified by 
the name of Baranafley, as a large city fitu¬ 
ated between two rivers, the Birnah and the 
Afley, whence probably its former appellation 
Is derived ; but its moft ancient name was 
Kafly. It is built in the form of a bow, of 
which the river Ganges refembles the bow- 
ftring. Its temple was formerly as celebrated 
in Hindoftan and as much reforted to as 
Mecca is by the Mohammedans. It is the 
ancient 
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arffcient feat of Hindoo learning as well as 
religion. Jo wn-poor is the next city in 
magnitude, and Chunar is defcribed as a ftone 
fort of incomparable ftrength, fituated upon 
a lofty hill, at whofe foot flows the Ganges. 
Callinger is a fortrefs ftill ftronger and more 
celebrated. Within the compafs of* its walls 
are many fprings and lakes, and many tem¬ 
ples devoted to idolatry. Ebony and a va¬ 
riety of wild fruits are found here; in its 
neighbourhood there is a diamond mine; and 
twenty cofe from the fort fmall diamonds are 
fometimes found. Jeipal’s burning himfelf, 
and the caufe of it, have been already men¬ 
tioned : another inflance of a rajah’s devoting 
himfelf to the feme mode of deftru&ion oc¬ 
curs in the account of Callinger, with this 
difference, that the former put an end to his 
exiftence, becaufe his reputation was loft, the 
latter from the fear of lofing it. The greateft 
part of Allahabad is in pofleffion of the na¬ 
bob vizier: the remainder is under the con- 
troul of the Englifh. Allahabad contains ten 
fircars, divided into 177 purgunnahs. Its 
revenue is ftated at 53.10,695—7—9 ficca- 
rupees. It furnifhes 11,375 cavalry, 2,37,870 
infantry, and 323 elephants. 


OU D. 
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OUD. 

Oud has Bahar on the eaft; on the north it 
is bounded by mountains j by Manickpoor on 
the fouth, and on the weft by Kinoge. Its 
length isolated at 135 cofe, and its breadth at 
115 cofe. The Gogra, the Gounty, and the 
Sy, are its Iargeft rivers. The water and air 
are good, and the feafons are temperate. Ag¬ 
riculture in this foobah is in high perfection. 
Some particular kinds of rice growing here 
are reprefented as “ incomparable for white- 
nefs, delicacy, odour, and digeftivenefs.” The 
crops are fown three months earlier than in 
any other part of Hindoftan, and the ftalks 
are faid to rife as fail as the inundating 
water.\“ Here are great variety of fruits and 
flowers. Of game there are many kinds, and 
plenty of wild buffaloes. When the plains 
are overflowed, the wild animals refort to the 
high lands, and the hunting of them affords 
great diverfion. Some animals remain all day 
in the water, juft keeping their nofes above 
the furface to breathe, and come on-lhore only 
at night.” 

The incredible magnitude of the.city of 
Oud in ancient times has been mentioned 
before. 
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before. It is efteemed one of the moft facred 
places of antiquity. At the diftance of a 
cofe from the city, the Gogra and Sy unite 
their ftreams, and the confluent river runs 
at the foot of, the fort. From the northern 
mountains are imported a number of curious 
articles of commerce-: among thefe are fpeci- 
fied mufk, cow-tails, chook (an acid mixture 
of lime and lemon juice boiled to a con- 
fiftence), tincar, civet, zedoary, redwood, 
afafostida, and amber. In return, the traders 
in thefe articles carry back earthen ware. 
Lucknow is a large city, pleafantly fituated 
upon the banks of the Gounty, and the 
fuburbs are alfo very delightful. In Abul 
Fazil’s account of this foobah are recorded 
many inftances of the abfurd fuperftitious 
credulity both of the Mohammedans and the 
Hindoos. According to the former, it con¬ 
tains the hallowed tombs of Seth and Job, 
of which wonderful ftories are related. Ac¬ 
cording to the latter, it has a refervoir of 
water, bubbling up with fuch violence, that a 
man cannot force his way down into it; fands 
that fometimes. aflume the form of Mahadeo; 
and fields that, during a particular feftivity, 
vomit forth flames. Biratch is a large city, 
delightfully fituated amongft a number of 
gardens 
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gardens upon the banks of the river Sy. The 
town of Belgram is celebrated for producing 
men “ with lively imaginations and melodious 
voices;” and for a well, whofe efficacious 
water improves the underftanding, while it 
amends the fight. 

The rich, extenfive, and flourilhing, foobah 
of Oud, and the greateft part of Allahabad, 
are at this day in the poffeffion of Azuph 
Dowlah, fon of the late Sujah Dowlah, vizier 
of the empire, and a tributary ally of the 
Britifh power in India. 

Oud has five circars, divided into 138 per- 
gunnahs. Its total amount of revenue is 
Hated at 50,43,454—4 ficca-rupees; its force 
at 7660 cavalry, 1,68,250 infantry, and 59 
elephants., 


AGRA. 

te Agra is fituated in the fecond climate. 
This foobah is bounded on the eaft by Gha- 
tempoor; on the north by the river Ganges; 
on the fouth lies Chundery; and Pulwuh con¬ 
fines it on the weft.” Its greateft length is 175 
cofe; its extreme breadth is from Canouge to 
Chundery; but the number of cofe forming 
that breadth is not fpecified. The principal 
rivers are the Jumna, lifing in the northern 
mountains. 
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ipotmtains, and the Chumbul, deriving its 
fource from Hafielpoor in Malwa. The union 
of the two rivers takes place at Culpee. 

tc A great many fituations in the fouthern 
mountainous parts of this foobah are remark* 
ably pleafant and healthy. Agriculture is 
here in perfection. They have abundance of 
flowers and fweet-fcented oils, very excellent 
beetle-leaf, and grapes and melons, as fine as 
thofe produced in Iran and Turan.” What 
is related concerning the capital of Agra has 
been noticed before. The fecond place of 
confequence mentioned is Futtehpore, con¬ 
taining a ftrong fort, with many magnificent 
buildings, a palace, a mofque, and a mo- 
naftery, erected by Akber. Over one of its 
gates are placed two aftoni filing elephants* 
carved in ftone. Futtehpore is celebrated for 
a quarry of red flone, from which the ma¬ 
terials for ereding its own ftuperidous, but 
now ruined, ftruCtures,’ as well as the fplen- 
did palace of Agra, were obtained. The 
third city is Byaneh, once the capital of this 
foobah, famous for indigo of the molt valua¬ 
ble fpecies, for white fugar, for mangoes ex¬ 
cellent in flavour, and of uncommon magni¬ 
tude, “ fome weighing above two pounds;” 
and for various other rarities. The fort is 
Vol.I, R large, 
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large, and contains many edifices and fuftter- 
raneous caverns, where there are now found 
warlike weapons and kitchen utenfils. It is 
remarkable for a very high tower. Concern¬ 
ing the city of Muttra, upon the banks of 
the Jumna, nothing is fpecified, but that it 
has many idolatrous temples, the refort of 
pious Hindoos. Of that hallowed city, how¬ 
ever, which was the birth-place of Crilhna, 
fome farther account will be given hereafter. 
Of Kinoje too much probably Tias been al¬ 
ready faid. Gwalior, that celebrated fortrefs 
which for fo many ages was the prifon of the 
royal family, is the lafl place of importance 
noticed, but is not particularly defcribed. It 
is, however, faid to be celebrated fpr the good- 
,nefs ofMts air and water, its fine fingers, and 
beautiful women. In Agra are manufactures 
of blankets and fine fluffs; and in Allore thofe 
of woollen carpets and glafs. Jn this lbobah 
there are mines of filver, torquoife-flones, and 
copper: it contains thirteen circars, fubdi- 
vided into two hundred and three pergunnahs. 
The amount of revenue is 64 cofe, 62 lacks, 
50,304 daums, or ficca-rupees 1,61,56,257—9 * 
and the number of the forces it furnifhes are 
50,600 cavalry, 5.77,570 infantry, and 221 
elephants. 


The 
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,, The foobah and city of Agra, during the 
period of the decline and fince the extin&ion 
of the Mogul empire, have witnefled a rapid 
fucceflion of mailers. The Jauts were the 
firft ufurpers, and, in 1770, were in pofleffion 
of the city and a great part of the foobah bor¬ 
dering upon the Jumna. From their con- 
quefts in Agra, that once powerful race were, 
about eighteen years ago, driven by the fupe- 
rior forces of Nudjuff Khan. Nudjuff was in 
his turn expelled by the prefent poflelTor, Ma- 
dajee Sindia, at this time one of the moll 
formidable among the felf-created fovereigns 
of Hindoftan. 

M A L W A. , 

Malwa, which, like the preceding foobahs, 
is fituated in the fecond climate, is in length 
245 cofe, and in breadth 230 cofe. ** It is 
bounded on the eaft by Bandhnoo; on the 
north by Nerwer, and mountains j on the 
fouth by Boklaneh, and on the well by Guz- 
zurat and Ajmeer. The rivers Nerbuddah, 
Soopera, Calyfind, Neem, and Lowdy, flow 
through this foobah. You cannot travel two 
or three cofe without meeting with ftreams of 
good water, whofe banks are fhaded by the 
wild willow and other trees j and decorated 
R 2 with 
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with the hyacinth, and other beautiful uqd 
odoriferous flowers.” 

<£ There are abundance of lakes and verdant 
plains, ornamented with innumerable mag¬ 
nificent and elegant buildings. The climate 
is fo temperate, that in winter there is no 
qccafion for warm clothing; nor is it ne- 
ceflary in fummer to cool the water with falt- 
petre. But in the four rainy months the 
night air is cold enough to render a quilt ne- 
cefiary. The fituation of this foobah, com¬ 
pared with the other parts of Hindoftan,* is 
fomewhat high, and ail the land is arable. 
Both harvefts are very good. Wheat, pop¬ 
pies, fugar-cane, mangoes, mufk-melons, and 
grapes, are here in high perfection. In Haf- 
felpoor the vine bears fruit twice a year. The 
beetle-leaf is very fine. The natives of Malwa 
give their children opium to eat till they are 
three years old; the peafants and even the 
market-people are never without arms.” 

The principal places of importance enu¬ 
merated in Malwa are Owjain, a large city, 
held in high veneration by the Hindoos, and 
fituated upon the banks of the Soopem, a river 
which Abul Fazil, with great gravity, obferves 
fometimes 

* Mr. Kennel fays, it is unequivocally the higher! region i:> 
llindoJtaii. 
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fotratimes flows with milk ; G urreh, a diftrift 
abounding with forefts and wild elephants, ib 
fertile that it fupplies both Guzzurat and the 
Deccan with grain; Chundery, a very large 
and ancient city, in which is a ftone fort* and 
indeed this city muft have been one of the 
largeft in India, for it is faid to have contained 
“ fourteeifthoufand ftone houfes, three hun¬ 
dred and eighty-four markets, three hundred 
and fixty caravanferas, and twelve thoufand 
mofcpies;” and Mundoo, once the capital of 
the foobah, whofe fortrefs it twelve cofe in 
circuit, and difplays in the centre of it a mi¬ 
naret, eight ftories in height. This deferted 
capital is faid to abound in monuments of an¬ 
cient magnificence, and to be honoured with 
the tombs of Kuljyan fultans. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood a fpecies of tamarind grows, as big 
as the cocoa-nut. I omit the long account of 
the Paris ftone, faid to have been difcovered 
in this foobah, which had the enviable pro¬ 
perty of converting whatever metal it touched 
into gold, as of kindred veracity with that of 
the rivers, whofe current was milk. 

Malvva at this time is divided among the 
Pailhwah, the nominal head of the weftern 
empire of Mahrattas, Madajee Sindia before- 
mentioned, and Holker, a Mahratta chief, 
R 3 whole 
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whofe capital is Indore, fituated about tfeirty 
miles on the weft of Ougein. 

Malwa contains twelve ftrcars, fubdivided 
into 301 pergunnahs. Its revenue is ftated at 
twenty-four crore, fix lacks, ninety-five thou- 
fand and fifty-two daums, or ficca-rupees 
6,17,376—4—155 its forces at 280,816 ca¬ 
valry, 68,000 infantry, and 90 elejlhants. 

KHANDEES. 

This foobah, which was by Akber denomi¬ 
nated Dandees, in memory of his fon, Sultan 
Daniel, who died at its capital of Berhampore, 
is alfo fituated in the fecond climate. It fs in 
length feventy-five cofe, and in breadth fifty 
cofe* being bounded on the north and weft 
by Malwa, on the fouth by Kalneb, on the 
eaft by Berar, and on the north by a range of 
lofty mountains. “ It abounds with rivers 
and rivulets. Of thefe the principal is the 
Talee, frequently called the Poomy. The air 
of this foobah is delightful* and the winter is 
very temperate. Jewary is the grain princi¬ 
pally cultivated in this foobah* and in feveral 
places they have three crops of it in the year. 
Their efculent plants are remarkably fine* the 
rice is excellent* and they have great plenty 
‘ of 
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of^fiovvers and fruits, together with beetle- 
leaf in abundance.” 

Among the principal cities, towns, and forts, 
enumerated, are Alfeer, a caftle where the 
governor of the province refides, fituated upon 
a lofty mountain, incomparably flrong, and 
encompafled with three other forts, at whofe 
top is a very large city: —Berhampore, the ca¬ 
pital of Khandees, lying upon the river Tapty, 
and three cofe from Afleer, furrounded with 
beautiful gardens, abounding with fandal- 
wood, and inhabited by people of all nations, 
but particularly by handicraftfmen: — Adela- 
bad, a good town, which the Hindoos hold in 
great veneration: — Changdavy, a village near 
which the rivers Tapty and Poorna unite their 
ftreams, forming a confluence, held facred by 
the Hindoos, and by them called Jiggerteerut 
or the liver of holy places: — Damerny, a popu¬ 
lous town, near which is a refervoir of boiling 
water , worshipped by the Hindoos: — ftftw- 
purreb, a large town, well inhabited: —and 
i'halny, a fort, which, though fituated upon a 
plain, is ncverthclefs a place of great ftrength. 

In this foobah are thirty-two pergunnahs, 
all in high cultivation. The hufbandmen are 
honourably fpokeri of as dutiful fubjtdte, as 
very laborious, and feme of them as remark- 
R 4 , _ able 
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able for their (kill in taming lions. Khand#es, 
or Candeifh, is the fmalleft of the foobahs, 
and is at prefent divided among the Paifhwa, 
Sindia, and Holkar. The fine city of Ber- 
hampore is in poffeflion of Sindia. The 
amount of the revenue is 12,64,762 Berary 
tungahs; and the tungah is reckoned at twenty- 
four daums. 

B E R A R. 

The foobah of Berar is in length 200 cofe, 
and in breadth 180 cofe. It is alfo fituated in 
the fecond climate. On the eaft it joins to 
Beeragurgh; on the north lies Settarah; on 
the fouth Hindiah; and on the weftTelingana, 
“ The air is very temperate; and the foil is 
highly cultivated.” The principal river is the 
Godavery, which is a facred ft ream, dedicated 
to Kotum, as the Ganges is to Mahadeo, and 
is holden in .great veneration by the natives. 
Its^^rce is in the mountains of Sihya, near 
Turneek, and the current palling through the 
territory of Ahmednagur enters Berar, and 
thence rolls into Telingana. The Talee and 
the Tapty are alfo facred ftreams. 

In this foobah are diamond-mines. The 
learned reader will recollect, that Ptolemy 
fpeaks of the diamonds found on the banks of 
the Sambulpoor river. In fome parts are 

fait- 
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fajt-petre works, which yield a confiderable 
revenue to the ftate: they have likewife ma¬ 
nufactures of flowered fluffs. “ In Indore and 
Neermui are fteel-mines. Thofe places are 
affo famous for very neat ftone veflels. Their 
oxen, are very fine. The houfe-cocks which 
are bred there have black blood and bones.” - 
Eletchpore is defcribed as a large city, where 
the governor of the foobah refides; and Kul- 
lem as an ancient city, famous for buffaloes. 
Some very ftrong forts are enumerated, of 
which the principal is Ramgurh, faid by Abul 
Fazil not to be at that time conquered by Ak- 
ber. Indeed, as only the weftern parts of 
Berar were ever conquered by that emperor, 
the account of this foobah is but very incom¬ 
plete; nor, from their ignorance of the inter¬ 
nal parts, has this defedt been even yet fup- 
plied by modern writers. In the mountains 
of Berar liberty feems to have made a bold 
ftand againft the incurfions of the Mogufamms. 
The number, which is confiderable, and the 
ftrength, which is truly formidable, of the 
ancient rajahs and zemeendars of Berar, are par¬ 
ticularized by the fecretary of Akber. One of 
them, by name Chatwa, is faid to have com¬ 
manded 2000 cavalry, 50,000 infantry, and 
100 elephants. As in Bahar there is a facred 

place 
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place called Gaya, dedicated to Brahma; fo,jn 
Berar is there a Gaya, facred to Bilhen; and our 
author tells us of a third of the fame name, 
near Bijapoor, being a vaft refervoirof water, 
remarkable for a very deep fpring. At thefe 
three places, fay the Brahmins, if charity be be¬ 
llowed, it obtains pardon for the deceafed. 

Berar contains 13 fircars, fubdivided into 
42 pergunnahs, the revenues of which are 
collected by Nuffuk, that is, by a valuation of 
the crops. 

Not being a fettled government, the total a- 
mount bf the forces it could raife is not fpeci- 
fied, nor that of its revenue clearly Hated. The 
principal part of this foobah belongs to a Mah- 
ratta chief, called Moodajee Boonflah, a diredl 
defendant of Sevagee, the original founder of 
that empire-in Hindoftan, whofe capital is 
Nagpoor. The remainder of Berar is holden 
by the Nizam, who pays a chout, or fourth 
part of its clear revenue, to Moodajee, 

GUZZURAT. 

This foobah, fituated in the fecond climate, 
is in length 302 cofe, and in breadth 260 
cofe. On the eaft lies Khandees; on the 
north Jalore and Ider; on the fouth are the 
ports of Dummun and Cambayet; and on the 

weft 
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weft Jugget, which is fituated on the fea- 
Ihore. The fouthern parts of Guzzurat abound 
with mountains. It is watered by the ocean, 
and by the following rivers; the Sabermutty, 
the Bateruck, the Mehindery, the Narbudda, 
the Tapty, and the Sirfooty. The air of this 
foobah is temperate; the foil Tandy. That 
fpecies of grain called jewary and bajero is 
faid to be principally cultivated in Guzzurat; 
wheat, barley, and rice, are imported from the 
neighbouring provinces. So great an abun¬ 
dance of mangoes, of which fome are uncom¬ 
monly large and delicious, of mufk-melons, 
figs, and moft other fruits, plants, and flowers, 
natives of India, grow here, that the whole 
foobah has the appearance of a perfetft garden. 
All forts of Indian manufactures flourifti in 
Guzzurat; many of the moft curious and 
coftly kinds. Boxes inlaid with ivory and 
pearl, gold and fftver, fluffs, velvets, cotton 
cloths, excellent fwords, bows, and arrows, 
are fabricated here. There is a confiderable 
traffic in precious ftones, and filver is import¬ 
ed from Room and Irak. 

The capital of this rich, flourifliing, and 
extenfive, foobah is Ahmedabad.* The fitua- 

tion 

* The reader is defjred to notice, that a bad always means 
city, and pore, flats: thus, Ahmed-abad is the city of Ahmtd; 
Fattehpore, the place of viftory. 
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tion 5.S defcribed as remarkably healthy. Jt 
has two forts, and was once divided into 360 
quarters, of which only 84 are in a profperous 
condition. “ In thefe are 1000 molques, each 
having two large minarets, and many wonder¬ 
ful infcriptions.” Twelve cofe from this city 
is Mahmudabad, containing very many grand 
edifices, and furrounded with a wall feven 
cofe fquare. The ports of Cambay and Gho- 
geh are dependent upon fircar Ahmedabad. 
Ghogeh (Goga) is a large port, well built, 
and inhabited by merchants of various kinds. 
The cargoes of the (hips are put into fmall 
veffels, called Tahwery, which tranfport them 
to Cambay. Siddahpoor and Beernagurh are 
noticed as places of great religious refort, and 
inhabited principally by Brahmins; the latter 
containing 300 idolatrous temples. Chumpa- 
neer is a fort fituated upon a lofty mountain, 
the road to which for upvtards of two cofe is 
extremely difficult, and there are gates at fe- 
veral parts of the defile. At one place they 
have excavated near fixty ells in length, which 
l'pace is covered with planks, that can be re¬ 
moved on the approach of an enemy. Sooret 
(Surat) is a great emporium. The river Tap- 
ti runs paft it, and, at the diftance of feven 
cofe, joins the fea. The followers of Zer- 
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iJafht, when they fled from Perfia, fettled at 
Surat, where they pradtifed the doftrine incul¬ 
cated by the Zend and its commentary the Pa- 
zend. From the liberality of his majefty’s 
difpofition, fays Abpl Fazil, every fed: exer- 
cifes its particular mode of worihip without 
interruption. Baroach is alfo a fine fort and 
a grand emporium : it is wafhed by the Ner- 
buddah in its paffage to the ocean. Sircar 
Surat was formerly an independent territory; 
the chief was of the Ghelote tribe, and com¬ 
manded 50,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry. 
It is now formed into nine principal divifions, 
each inhabited by a different tribe. 

Through the defcription of all thofe divi¬ 
fions it is not neceflary for us to follow the 
Ayeen Akbery: but, in the fir ft divifion, called 
New Surat , may be noticed the city and ftrong 
ftone fort of Chunahgurh, fituated in the heart 
of the Peninfuia ; and, in the fecond divifion, 
Putten Sumnaut, a large town upon the fhore 
of the ocean, particularly challenges our atten¬ 
tion, from its having been anciently a mod 
celebrated place of Hindoo worfhip, and de¬ 
corated with a pagoda the mod fuperb and 
wealthy of any throughout Hindoftan. The 
fource of the Nerbuddah, which is holden in 
the mod facred veneration by the Hindoos, is 

near 
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near Sumnaut. Thofe, who delight in pro8i< 
gies, will find their tafte for the marvellous 
gratified, by reading farther the account of 
this fecond divifion of Guzzurat. The third 
divifion, it is faid, contains the remains of a 
large city in ruins, whofe name is not fpe- 
cified, but of which the fituation, at the foot 
of the mountains of Sironj, appears very de- 
firable. The ancient city Mr. Rennel takes 
to have been Nehlwarah, mentioned by Fe- 
rilhtah as the capital of this foobah, and by 
the Arabian travellers of the ninth century as 
the refidence of the fupreme Balhara, or mo¬ 
narch of Cambay. “ The fixth divifion has 
fuch large rivers, the mountains are fo lofty, 
and the county is in general fo woody, as to 
be impervious to an army. It is inhabited by 
the tribe of Chetore.” The ninth divifion is 
remarkable for being the refidence of the Cha- 
run tribe, a race of people who feem to re- 
femble the ancient bards; for we are told that 
“ the greateft part of them employ themfelves 
in finging hymns of celebration and in re¬ 
citing genealogies, and that in battle they re¬ 
peat warlike fables to animate the troops. 
They are alfo famous for difcovering fecret 
things: throughout Hindoftan there is hardly 
a great man who hath not fome of this tribe 

in 
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*in his fervice.” After the enumeration of 
thefe divifions, is defcribed the wild and dreary 
region of Cutch, lying to the weft of Guzzu- 
rat, and extending in length 250 cofe, and in 
breadth 100 cofe. The greateft part of Cutch 
is composed of woods and uncultivated fandsj 
but fine horfes are bred in thofe woods, which 
are fuppofed to be of Arabian extraftion. 
They have alfo remarkably good camels and 
goats. The men are tall and well-proportion¬ 
ed, and wear long beards. The capital city 
is Tahej, which has two ftrong forts, called 
Jhareh and Khundkote.. The military force 
of this country is ftated at 10,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry. A confiderable tradt of low 
fenny country, on the weft of Ahmedabad, at 
certain feafons inundated by the fea, and, when 
dry, famous for the manufacture of great quan¬ 
tities of fait, is alfo particularly pointed out in 
the Ayeen Akbery: but our wonder is not a 
little excited, that a river of fuch magnitude 
as the Puddar, which paries through, and con¬ 
tributes, by its riling waters, to overflow that 
fpot, is not fo much as mentioned. 

The foobah of Guzzurat contains nine 
fircars, divided into 198 pergunnahs, of 
which 13 are ports. The amount of revenue 
in ficca-rupees is 10,96,223—3—11. The 

forces 
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forces are rated 67,375 cavalry, and 89&S 
infantry. 

The larged: as well as the mod valuable 
portion of Guzzurat is divided between the 
Paidiwa, or nominal head of the wedern 
empire of the Mahrattas, and Fptty Sing 
Gwicker, whofe dominion extends chiefly over 
the northern region. The Englifli army, un¬ 
der General Goddard, were once in pofleflion 
of the fined part of this foobah, having re¬ 
duced the important fortrefles of Baflein and 
Ahmedabad, and penetrated the inland 
country to the very foot of the Gauts; but, 
in the peace negotiated with the Mahrattas 
in 1783, thefe fplendid acquifitions were 
prudently re / lihquHhed, and they at this day 
remain inveded only with the fovereignty of 
Bombay, Sall'ette, and the adjoining ifles. 

A J M E E R. 

The greated length of Ajmeer is 168 cofe, 
and the extreme breadth includes 150 cofe. 
On the ead lies Agra; on the north, part of 
Delhi; it has Guzzurat on the fouth; and 
Deybalpoi'e of Multan confines it on the wed. 
The foil of this foobah is reprefen ted as a 
deep fandj and therefore the fuccefs of the 
KarveA 
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hafveft depends entirely upon the periodical 
rains. Their winter is temperate; but the fum- 
mer is intenfely hot. The revenue is in general 
a feventh or an eighth of the produce of the 
harveft; little being paid in ready-money. The 
common people are faid to live in houfes with 
pitched roofs, built of bamboo and ftraw. 
To the fouth are mountains; and the whole 
of this foobah abounds with ftrong holds. 

Ajmeer is compofed of Maywar, Marwar, 
and Hadowty. Maywar contains ten thoufand 
villages, and the whole of fircar Chitore is 
dependent upon it. It is in length 40 cofe, 
and in breadth 30 cofe; and it has three very 
confiderable forts; viz. Chitore, Cowmblere, 
and Mandel. The governor refides at Chitore. 
In Chowra is an iron mine. In Jainpore and 
fome places dependent upon Mandel are cop¬ 
per mines. The prefent pofleflors of thefe 
lands are native zemeendars, who anciently 
were named Rawel, but for a long time paft 
are called Ranna. They are of the Ghelote 
tribe, and conlider themfelves to be defen¬ 
dants from Noorfhirvan, king of Perfia. This 
circumftance is fomewhat Angular; but one 
Rill more Angular occurs in the fame page: 
for, the ele&ed rajah has the Keftikeh drawn 
upon his forehead with human blood. This 

Vol. I. $ cuftom 
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cuftom alone leems to prove that they are *not 
of the true line of the blood-abhorring Hin¬ 
doo. Marwar is in length 100, and in 
breadth 60, cofe. Sircars Ajmeer, Jewdeh- 
pore, Sirowheh, Nagore, and Beykaneer, are 
dependent upon it. The Rathore (Mahratta) 
tribe have inhabited this divifion for ages paft. 
They have many forts, of which the follow¬ 
ing are the raoft famous: Ajmeer, Jewdeh- 
pore, Beykaneer, Jelmeer, Amerkote, and 
Jyugurh. Hadowty, called alfo fircar Na¬ 
gore, is inhabited by the Hadeh tribe. This 
foobah is entirely in the pofleflion of Sindia 
and the Mahrattas. It contains feven fir- 
ears, fubdivided into 197 pergunnahs. The 
amount of the revenue is 22,84,1507 daums; 
out of which 23,26336 are Seyurghal. It has 
86,500 cavalry and 3,47,000 Rajpoot infantry. 

DELHI. 

This foobah is fituated in the third climate. 
Its greateft length is Rated at 165 cofe; its 
extreme breadth at 140 cofe. On the eaft lies 
Agra; on the north are mountains; on the 
fouth, the boundaries are Agra and Ajmeer; 
and Todyaneh confines it on the weft. The 
principal rivers are the Ganges and the Jum¬ 
na: 
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m : among the inferior ftreams may be num¬ 
bered the Cagger. The climate is very tem¬ 
perate. Moft of the lands are inundated 
during the periodical rains. Some places are 
faid to produce two harvefts in a year. Here 
grow moll: of the fruits of Perfia, Tar¬ 
tary, and Hindoftan, with a great variety of 
flowers. Throughout this foobah are many 
grand buildings of ftone and brick j and it is 
ftored with the produftions of every part of 
the globe. A part of the northern mountains 
of this foobah is called Kamaoon, where there 
are mines of gold, lead, fllver, iron, copper, 
orpiment, and borax. Here are alfo found 
abundance of mufk-deer, filk-worms, falcons 
of various kinds, and plenty of honey. 

The city of Delhi has been already defcribed 
at large. Sembhel (Sambul) is the city next 
deferving notice, in which is a Brahmin place 
of worfhip called Hurmundel, where it is 
faid the tenth Avatar will make his appear¬ 
ance. Whenever he comes, and under what¬ 
ever form, things will be found ftrangely 
altered in thefe parts fmce the period of the 
laft Avatar, or the benevolent Boodh’s appea¬ 
rance among the Hindoos. In fircar Semb¬ 
hel the rhinoceros is frequently hunted. Of 
his (kin they make fhields, and his horn is 
S 2 applied 
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applied to the ends of bows, where the firing 
is faflened. Sehrind is called a famous city ; 
it was doubtlefs the Serinda whence filk was 
brought in the time of Juftinian ; and, al¬ 
though Mr. Rennel obferves that no mention 
is made of a fiik-manufacture at this place in 
the Ayeen Akbery, yet he muft have noticed 
that, a few lines above, this foobah is faid to 
abound in filk-worms. Tanadar is held fa- 
cred by the Hindoos. The river Sirfutty, to 
which they pay profound adoration, runs near 
it j and in its vicinity is the venerated lake 
Koorkhet. This was the fcene of the Ma- 
habbarat, or the great war. The city of 
Huftnapore was the imperial refidence of Ra¬ 
jah Behrut,^ prince renowned for juftice and 
love of his fubjects; of whom, and his capi¬ 
tal of Huftnapore, or Haftinapore, much 
more will be faid hereafter. 

This foobah contains eighty fircars, fub- 
divided into 232 pergunnahs. The revenue 
is 60,16,15,555 daumsj out of which 
3,30,75,739 daums are Seyurghal. 

The Seiks, that rifing and powerful ftate 
before-mentioned, connected together by a 
ftrong federal union, are at this day in pof- 
feflion of the weftern parts of Delhi, The 
fouthern region, extending quite to the city 
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of <Delhi, fucceflively under the controul of 
the Jauts and Nudjuff Khan, has been of 
late years feized upon by Sindia, who permits 
Shah Aulum, his royal prifoner, to reign 
king in name, but, in reality, a menial pen- 
fioner upon his bounty, in the humbled me¬ 
tropolis of the vail empire of his anceftors. 
The north and eaftern territories, to the moun¬ 
tains of Sewalic, are governed by the grandfon 
of the late Nidjib Dowlah, the guardian of 
the young prince, whom Abdallah, in 1761, 
placed upon the imperial throne. 

L A H O O R. 

The length of this foobah meafures 180, 
the breadth 86, cofe. It is fituated in the 
third climate. On the eaft lies. Serhind; on 
the north Cafhmeer; on the fouth Beykaneer 
of Ajmeer j and Multan bounds it on the 
weft. Its rivers have been before enumerated. 
Lahoor is defcribed as very populous, highly 
cultivated, and exceedingly healthy. The cul¬ 
tivated lands are chiefly lupplied with water 
from wells. The winter is much, feverer here 
than in any other part of Hindoftan, although 
confiderably milder than in Perfia and Tar¬ 
tary. Through his majefty’s (Akber’s) en- 
S 3 couragement. 
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couragement, here are to be procured Che 
choiceft productions of Turan, Iran, and 
Hindoftan. Mulk-melons are procurable here 
all the year, either from the native foil or 
from the neighbouring provinces. Ice too is 
brought from the northern mountains, and 
fold throughout the year. Their horfes re¬ 
ferable thofe of Irak, and are very fine. In 
fome parts, by fifting and wafhing the fands 
of the rivers, they obtain gold, filver, copper, 
tin, brafs, and lead. From a mountain in 
this foobah rock-falt is dug in great abund¬ 
ance. It is alfo famous for handicraftfmen. 

Of Lahoor, thecapital of this foobah, enough 
has been already faid. Nagracaut is a city fitu- 
ated upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 
gerah. In its^neighbourhood is a mod: ancient 
and celebrated place of Hindoo devotion and 
pilgrimage, where the blind enthufiaft cuts out 
his tongue as a facrifice to the idol. Lahoor 
contains five duabehs, or interamnian regions, 
fubdivided into 234pergunnahs. The revenue 
amounts to 55,94,58,423 daums. Its forces 
are 54,480 cavalry and 426,086 infantry. 

MULTAN. 

This foobah is fituated in the firft, fecond, 
and third, climates. Its length from Fee- 
roozpore 
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ropzpore to Sewiftan is 403 cofe ; its breadth 
£rom Rhutpore to Jelmeer 108 cofe. If Tat- 
tah be confidered as included in it, which in 
fadt it is by Abu! Fazil, the additional length 
to Cutch and Mocran will meafure the enor¬ 
mous line of 660 cofe. On the eaft lies 
Serhind ; the pergunnah of Shoor joins it on 
the north; on the fouth it is bounded by the 
foobah of Ajmeer; on the weft are fituated 
Cutch and Mocran, both of which are inde¬ 
pendent territories. Tattah is watered by the 
rivers before-defcribed in Lahoor, which, 
paffing through this foobah, unite fijheir 
ftreams, and form the Sind. Of this river, 
and its mighty though remote rivals in fame, 
the Ganges and Brahmapooter, the reader 
will find a particular and ample account at 
the end of this Geographical Diflertation. 
Mountains extend along the north fide of this 
foobah. It refembles Lahoor in many re- 
fpedts, and its fruits are delicious: it has, 
however, the benefit of but little rain, which 
feldom falls here; and the heat is exceffive. 
Between Seewee and Bhakor is a large defert, 
over^which, during- three of the fummer 
months, there blows the pernicious hot wind, 
called in Arabia Semoon. Only two cities of 
eminence are mentioned in this foobah: the 
S 4 firft 
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firft is Multan, the capital, one of the n}ofl: 
ancient cities of India, having been, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Rennel, the metropolis of the 
Malli j and from them probably deriving the 
name of Multan, or Malli-patan; that is, the 
city of the Malli. It is defcribed as having 
a ftrong brick fort and a beautiful lofty 
minaret. The fecond is Bhakor, which is faid 
to have a good fort, and in ancient books to 
have been called Munfoorah. 

Multain contains three fircars, fubdivided 
into eight pergunnahs. The amount of its 
revenue is Hated at 15,14,03619 damns; of 
its forces at 13.785 cavalry and 165,650 in¬ 
fantry. This foobah, generally fpeaking, may 
be faid to be at this day in the hands of the 
Seiks, as they are doubtlefs in pofl'eflion of the 
moft fertile and cultivated regions of it. 

Sircar Tattah, once an independent ter¬ 
ritory, but now included in Multan, is of 
fuch confiderable note, as to be honoured by 
the fecretary of Akbsr with a longer account 
than that of the foobah to which it is an¬ 
nexed. Its length, from Bhakor to Cutch 
and Mocran, is 257 cofe; and its bi#adth, 
from the town of Budeyan to Bunder Lawry, 
is 100 cofe. On the eaft lies Guzzurat; on 
the north Bhakor and Seewee; on the fouth 

the 
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the fea; and on the weft Catch and Mocran. 
Tattah is fituated in the feeond climate; and 
its capital of the fame name, according to 
our author, is in latitude 24 0 10', but ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Rennel in 24° 50'. “ The 

winter in this country is fo temperate, that 
there is no occafion for furs, and the heat 
of the fummer, except in Sewiftan, is very 
moderate. In Tattah are various fine fruits; 
and the mangoes are remarkably good. A 
fmall kind of melon grows wild. Here are 
alfo a great variety of flowers; and their 
camels are much efteemed. The inhabitants 
travel chiefly by water; they build boats of 
various conftrudtions; and have not lefs than 
40,000 in number. They hunt the wild afs, 
hares, hogs, and the kotehpateheh; and they 
are fond of fifhing. The hufbandman divides 
his crops with the government, but is al¬ 
lowed to keep two-thirds. Here are iron 
mines and fait pits. • The food of the natives 
is rice and fifti: the former is fine and in 
abundance ; of the latter, a particular kind 
called Pulwa, which comes from the fea into 
the Indus, is exceedingly delicious. They dry 
• fifh in the fun, and make an advantageous 
trade of it; they alfo extradt oil from fiflt, 
which they ufe in building boats.” The 
mountains 
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mountains of this foobah are numerous, and 
run in various direftions, nourifhing on their 
lofty Tides the favage and warlike race of Bal- 
loches, or Balloges; fome tribes of which, 
Jince the rapid decline of the Moguls, have 
feized upon a confiderahle territory on the bor¬ 
ders of Mewhat, and eftablifhed themfelves in 
the heart of the empire. They breed horfes 
and camels upon thefe mountains. One of 
thefe tribes is named Nomurdy by Abul 
Fazil; and as this was part of the tradfc 
called by the ancients Indo-Scythia, Mr. 
Rennel feettis inclined to think that they may 
be the defcendants of the Scythian Nomades. 
This conjedlure derives force from the pre¬ 
valence of a cuftom which was peculiar to 
the natives of ancient Scythia, that of the 
graziers who inhabit the villages on the banks 
of the Indus occafionally changing their po¬ 
rtion, and wandering with the deviations of 
the ftream. 

In ancient times the capital was Brahmin- 
abad, which was then a very populous city. 
We may judge of its magnitude from that 
of its fort, which is faid to have had 1-400 
baftions, a tenab diftant from each other; 
and of this fortification there are at prefent 
confiderahle veftiges. Mr. Rennel, in con¬ 
firmation 
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fitmation of this, obferves, that the ruins of 
a city, fuppofed to be Brahminabad, are flill 
vifibic within four miles of Tatta : and the 
reader will remember that Mr. Rennel writes 
near 200 years after Abul Fazil. Tatta, which 
is the Daibul of the Perfian tables of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, is now the fourth fircar of the 
foo.bah of Multan, and is faid to contain 
five inferior fircars., fubdivided into fifty- 
three pergunnahs. The revenue amounts to 
6,615,293 daums. 

CASHMERE. 

Cafhmere, the laft of the foobahs in Ak- 
ber’s divifion of Hindoflan, is fituated in the 
third and partly in the fourth climate. It 
is faid to be compofed of Cafhmere, properly 
fo called, Pehkely, Bhember, Sewad, Bijore, 
Kandahar, and Zabuliflan. This foobah is 
ftated by Abul Fazil as extending 120 cofe 
in length, and from ten to twenty-five cofe 
in breath. Mr. Rennel, citing this paffage, 
either by miflake or as a corre&ion, mentions 
the breadth as only fifteen cofe. He inclines 
to think the whole ftatement exaggerated $ 
and tells us, from Mr. Fortier’s route, that 
Cafhmere is 80 miles in length, 40 in breadth, 
and of an oval form. 


Of 
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Of this “ delightful and extraordinary val¬ 
ley of Cafhmere,” as it is called by Sir W. 
Jones, in a paflage quoted before, the def- 
cription in the Ayeen Akbery abounds with 
fuch ardent expreffions of admiration, that we 
are induced really to fuppofe it to be, what 
by Eaftern writers it is often called, the para- 
dife of the Indies. It is reprefented as “ a 
garden in perpetual fpring, entirely furround- 
ed with mountains, the fortifications with 
which nature has furnifhed it, of an aftonifh- 
ing height, fo that its grand and romantic 
appearance cannot fail of delighting thofe 
who are fond of variety, as well as thofe who 
take pleafure in retirement. The water is 
remarkably good, and the cataracts are en- 
chantingly magnificent. Violets, rofes, nar- 
cilfufes, and innumerable other flowers, grow 
wild in Cafhmere. The fpring and autumn 
difplay fcenes that at once delight and 
aftonilh. It has plenty of excellent fruits, 
efpecially melons, apples, peaches, and apri¬ 
cots i and the rain defcends not in a deluge, 
as in other parts of Hindoftan, but in light 
and genial fliowers.” Amidft thefe advan¬ 
tages, however, they are not free from the 
dreadful calamity of frequent earthquakes } 
“ on which account they do not build their 

houfes 
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houfes with brick and ftone, but of wood, 
with which the country abounds.” In Calh- 
mere are various manufactures of wool, par¬ 
ticularly of lhawls, which are carried to all 
parts of the globe; and of filk, which oc- 
cafions the general cultivation of mulberry- 
trees, not fo much for the fruit as for the 
leaves, on which the filk-worms feed. As the 
inhabitants are extremely happy, fo we mull 
fuppofe them to be remarkably induftrious; 
for every town in this foobah has as many 
handicraftfmen as are to be found in the large 
cities of other countries. They live chiefly 
upon rice, fifli (either frefli or dried), and 
vegetables. Of animals, they have a fpecies 
of fheep called Hundoo, whofe flefh is ex¬ 
ceedingly delicious and wholefome. They have 
horfes, fmall but hardy 5 and cows black and 
ugly, but yielding plenty of good milk. 
They breed neither elephants nor camels and 
they have neither fnakes, fcorpions, nor other 
venomous reptiles. 

Sirrynagur is mentioned as the capital of 
Calhmere in Akber’s time, and it is faid for 
ages to have been in a flourifliing ftate. The 
name of Sirrynagur has fince been exchanged 
for that of the province, and the modern capital 
of Caftunere is defcribedby Mr. Forfter, the laffc 
Englifh 
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Englifh vifitor, as a large city built on each iide 
of the Chelum, the ancient Hydafpes, which 
rolls through the centre of the valley, whofe 
whole extent, according to tradition, it anciently 
overfpread in the form of a vaft lake. It is fitua- 
ted in latitude 33 0 49': its longitude is 73 0 1 1'. 
The account of this foobah, and of the pro¬ 
vinces included in it, is uncommonly minute 
and, from an enumeration of many abfurd 
fuperftitious pra&ices, fomewhat tedious. A 
general idea of its wealth, traffic, and natural 
produflions, has been given above; and I fiiall 
not attempt to follow Abul Fazil through all its 
various fubdivifions, but haften on to the two 
important fircars, as they are here called, of 
Candahar and Cabul. The ancients divided 
Cafhmere into two parts only, calling the 
eaftern divifion Meraj and the weftern divifion 
Camraj. Its revenue, in the reign of Aurung- 
zeb, Mr. Rennel ftates at no more than about 
35,000/. fterling; a circumftance, he obferves, 
that feems to prove Cafhmere to have been a 
favoured province. The forces Abul Fazil 
ftates at 4892 cavalry and 92,400 infantry. 

CANDAHAR. 

Candahar is fituated in the third climate. 
It is in length 300 cofe, and meafures in 
breadth 
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b'feadth 260 cofe. Its capital of the fame 
name is fituated on the mountains, which the 
Greeks called Paropamifus, and it is fuppofed 
to have been built by Alexander, whofe 
Eaftern name of Secander is eafily traced in 
that name. It has been confidered, from 
early antiquity, as the gate of Hindoftan 
towards Perfia; and through it every inva¬ 
ding army from that quarter has conftantly 
palled. It is fituated in latitude 33 0 , and in 
longitude 67° 05'. The heat in fummer at 
Candahar is extreme, while the cold in 
winter is fevere. It has two forts of uncom¬ 
mon ftrength and magnitude. There are fruits 
and flowers in abundance in this foobah, and 
the wheat is remarkable for its whitenefs. 

C A B U L. 

Cabul is fituated in the third and fourth 
climates. Its length from Attock Benares, 
on the banks of the Sind, to Hindoo-Ko (the 
Indian Caucasus) is 150 cole, and-from the 
river to Chaghanferai, the eaftern boundary, 
to Charbargh is 100 cofe. It is impoflible, 
Abul Fazil obferves, to give in writing an 
adequate idea of the excellence of the air and 
water of this country. Although the winter 
is rather fevere, yet it never does any injury. 

The 
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The temperate and the frozen regions of tfii» 
very mountainous foobah fo nearly join, that 
you may pafs from heat to cold in the courfe 
of a day. The country abounds with delicious 
fruits. The melons, however, are an excep¬ 
tion, being but indifferent; and the harvefts 
are not very flourifhing. Hindoo-Ko lies in the 
centre between Cabui, Badakfhan, and Balkh. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Afghans, who live 
by pafturage, and breed on its lofty mountains 
and on its extenfive plains innumerable droves 
of horfes, camels, fheep, and goats. 

The extenfive, the celebrated, the commer¬ 
cial, capital of Cabui, once the imperial refidence 
of Baber, is fituated in latitude 34° 36', in 
longitude 68° 58'. According to Abul Fazil, 
it is a very ancient and beautiful city; and 
Pufheng is faid to have been its founder. It 
is fituated, Mr. Rennel informs us, at the foot 
of the Indian Caucafus; and not far from the 
fource of the Attock river, which paffes very 
near or under it. Its fituation, he adds, is 
fpoken of in terms of rapture by the Hindoo 
hiftorians, Cabui being lefs romantic than 
pleafant; enjoying a delightful air, and having 
within its reach the fruits and other products 
both of the temperate and the torrid zone. It 
is the gate of Hindoftan towards Tartary, as 
Candahar 
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Qandahar is towards Perfiaj and, if both places 
be properly guarded, that extenfive empire is 
fafe from the irruption of foreigners. Similar 
to this obfervation, which is taken from the 
Ayeen Akbery, is a remark in the Short De- 
fcription of Afia, p. 7, “ that, according to 
the Indians, no man can be called the ruler 
of India who has not taken poffeffion of Ca- 
bul.” Baber was in poffeffion of it j and foon 
became the Indian fovereign. Abdallah, its 
late mailer, made feme rapid advances to¬ 
wards the conqueft of Upper India; and dif- 
pofed at his will of the crown of Delhi. In 
this foobah a pergunnah, compofed of villages 
and hamlets, is called Tooman. 

Tooman Bekrara, commonly called Peiihore, 
enjoys a delightfuL fpring-feafon. Its capital, 
called alfo Peiihore, is a confiderable city j 
and is fituated on the great road leading from 
Attock to Cabul. Tooman Ghuzneen (Gaz- 
na) deferves notice from the renown which 
in former times its capital, enjoyed, having 
been the imperial city of the Gaznavide ful- 
tans. Gazna was formerly called Zabul; 
whence the whole province was called Zabu- 
liftan and Candahar was at that time only 
confidered as a part of it. This ancient capi¬ 
tal is placed by D’Anville in the north-weft 

Vol. I. T extreme 
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extreme of the foobah; but Mr. Renn^l, 
guided by Mr. Forfter’s Journal, has placed 
it in a more probable fituation, in the very 
heart of the province. In the Ddcription of 
Alia, cited above, it is faid to be “ an unplea- 
fant city; and that the inhabitants are forced to 
fend to Meimend for their fruit and herbage.” 
The Ayeen Akbery corroborates this account, 
by affirming, “ that the hufbandman under¬ 
goes great labour, from being obliged to bring 
freth mould from Cabul every year; the na¬ 
tural foil of the country being too poor for 
cultivation.” The whole of Cabul confifts of 
twenty Toomans. Its revenue is ftated by 
Abul Fazil at 6 crore, 73 lacks, and 6983 
daums. The number of its forces is not as¬ 
certained in the Ayeen Akbery, but Manuchi 
reckons them at 60,000 cavalry and 12,000 in¬ 
fantry. This whole northern tra£t of country, 
including generally Cabul, Candahar, Gazna, 
Peiffiore, Gaur, Seiftan, and Choraian, and 
extending in length not lefs than 650 Bengal 
miles from eaft to weft, owns for its potent 
fovereign Timur Shah Abdallah. He is the 
fon of that Ahmed Abdallah, who, upon the 
death of Nadir, feized upon thefe parts of his 
vaft empire, and erected them into an indepen¬ 
dent 
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dent kingdom, differing little in limits and ex¬ 
tent from the ancient empire of Gazna. 

Such w.ere the particulars which feemed raofl 
deferring of notice, and mod illucrative of 
the following pages, in the Ayeen Akbery. 
Referving the confideration of the geography 
of the Peninsula for that period of the en- 
fuing hiftory when it was firfl penetrated by 
the arms of the Mohammedans, I fliall con¬ 
clude this Differtation on the Geography of 
the country, which is properly called Hindos- 
tan, with an account of thofe three mighty 
rivers which at once bound and adorn it. 

I fhall begin with the Indus, becaufe we 
have been juft defcribing the countries through 
which it paffes. 

In the account of the river Indus, given by 
Pliny,* that author obferves, " Indus ab in- 
colis Sandus appellatur the river Indus is 
by the natives called Sandus. How very much 
is it to be lamented, that he and his brethren 
of clalfical celebrity have not more frequently 
given us the native appellation of Indian 
cities, mountains, and rivers! Plow much un¬ 
availing folicitude would they have faved the 
geographer and the hiftorian! Mr. Wilkins, 
T 2 in 

* Piimi Nat. Hid. lib. vi. car. 20. Aldi edit. This edition 
reads Sandus; all the others Stndus. 
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in a note to his tranflation of the Heetopades,* 
informs us, that the proper name of the 
river, which we call the Indus, as written in 
Sanfcreet chara&ers, is Seendhoo, which by. 
the vulgar is pronounced Seend. The Ayeen 
Akbery-j- expreffes doubt concerning the exadt 
fite of its fource; for that book obferves, that, 
according to fome, it rifes between Caflimere 
and Cafhgur, while others place its fource in 
Khatai, or Tartary. Major Rennel has found 
no opportunity to decide the queftion; but 
thinks it may poffibly fpring from the weft 
fide of that ridge of Imaus, which, in the 
opinion of the ancients, feparated the two 
Scythias, in about the 38th degree of north 
latitude. The firft part of its courfe feems to 
lie through that region of Cafhgur,which is 
known to be a defert of deep and black fand, 
particles of which being wafhed away by the 
rapidity of the ftream, and mingling with its 
waters, give them a black, or rather a blue, 
colour; whence, probably, in its early courfe, 
it is called Nilab, or the blue river. Sir W. 
Jones, fpeaking of the probable connexion that 
anciently exifted between India and Egypt,, 
feems inclined to derive even the name of the 

river- 

* Heetopades, p.333. f Ayeen Akbeiy, vol.ii. p. 132V 

t See the account of Calhgur, in Abulgazi Khan’s HiHory of 
the Tartars, vol.ii. p. 476. 
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river Nile from the Sanfcreet root Nila, blue j 
and is confirmed in that idea by the great geo¬ 
grapher Dionyfius exprefsly calling the waters 
of that river an azure ftream.* 

Entering Hindoftan, nearly in latitude 34', 
it paffes through Kenore and Puckely, and 
receives in its courfe the tribute of ten princi¬ 
pal ftreams, which defcend from the Perfiaji 
and Tartarian mountains on the north-eaft 
and north, weft. From the city of Attock, 
downwards to Multan, it is called the river of 
Attock. Below Multan, which is about 
the* fame diftance from the fea as Allahabad, 
that is, about 800 miles by the courfe of the 
river, the Seendhoo, fwollen with all the rivers 
of the Panjab, flows majeftically down to 
Tatta, under, the afiumed name of Soor, or 
Shook. Near Tatta it divides itfelf into a 
number of channels; and the principal branch 
rolls rapidly on to the ocean, under the new 
appellation of Meiiran. 

The breadth of the Indus -at Bazaar, a town 
fituated about twenty miles to the north-eaft of 
Attock, according to Mr.Forfter, is three-quar¬ 
ters of a mile. He obferved the ftream to be 
very rapid and turbulent, although not agi¬ 
tated by any wind; and the water itfelf he 
^ T 3 found 

* Afiatic Refearches, vol.i. p. 271. 
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found to be extremely cold. Captain Hamil¬ 
ton, whofe account of this river is the mofl 
accurate and extenfive of any writer before his 
time, reprefents its breadth at Tatta to be one 
mile, and the fame breadth is affigned it by 
Mr. Rennel at the town of Ritchel, on the 
coaft, where its largeft branch enters the ocean. 
The former of thefe gentlemen Rates the 
depth of the Indus at fix fathom, and its ve¬ 
locity at four miles per hour in the dry feafon; 
he adds, that the inundations prevail in April, 
May, and June ; that they leave a fat ilime 
on the ground, which they till eafily before it 
dries, and which, when fown and harrowed, 
never fails to produce a good crop; that the 
internal commerce carried on by means of the 
Indus is immenfe, and that the river itfelf is 
navigable, for vefiels of near 200 tons, as high 
up as to Cafhmere. It is in every refpeft, 
however, far inferior to the Ganges. 

The Delta of the Indus extends in length 
about 150 miles along the fea-coafi:; and its 
greateft depth from the moft prominent part 
of the bafe to its apex is 115 miles. The 
lower region of this Delta is throughout in¬ 
terfered by numerous creeks and rivers : it 
for the moft part confifts of noifome fwamps 
or muddy lakes, and is totally deflitute of trees. 

The 
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' 1 he upper parts of the Delta, however, are well 
cultivated, and yield abundance of rice. After 
the rains, the Indus becomes exceedingly im¬ 
petuous and turbid; and, in the mouths of the 
river, which is called the bore, or fwell of 
the current, occafioned by the fudden influx of 
the tide, is dreadfully high and dangerous. 

Two objects, ftill more noble and magnifi¬ 
cent, now prefent themielves for confideration; 
the Ganges and the Brahmapooter : of thefe 
two great rivers, of which the fource of the for¬ 
mer and the very name of the latter were un¬ 
known to antiquity, modern travellers have at 
once explored the origin and traced the progrefs. 

The Ganges, in the language of Hindoftan, 
is called Pudda, or Padda, a word in San- 
fcreet fignifying foot ; becaufe, as fome 
Brahmins affirm, it flows from the foot.of 
the god Veefhnu. According to the opinion 
of others, however, as is affected in the Ayeen 
Akbery, it flows from the hair of Mahadeo. 
But-whether the Ganges be allowed to flow 
from the hair of one deity or from the foot of 
another, the allegory Amply imports, that the 
grateful Hindoo acknowledges to receive the 
bleffing of its waters from the immediate 
bounty of the great Creator. It is alfo de¬ 
nominated Burra Gonga, the great riven 
T 4 and 
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and Gonga, the river ; whence are derived its- 
native appellation of Gong and its European 
name of the Ganges. 

The real fources of the Ganges, I have 
obferved, were unexplored by the ancients. 
The river itfelf was totally unknown to the 
great hiftorian of antiquity, Herodotus, from 
whole declaration * it is evident, that, “ the 
fandy deferts beyond the Indus” were the ut- 
moft limit of his knowledge of India. In 
the time of Strabo, who flourifhed in the 
reign of Tiberius, near five centuries after, 
the. Ganges had been failed up as high as 
Palibothra or Patna j and, in the geography 
of that writer,-f- it is faid to run fouthward 
from the mountains of Emodus. In reality, 
the fprings of this celebrated river are afccr- 
tained by modern difcoveries to lie in the vaft 
mountains of Tibet, about the thirty-third 
degree of north latitude. From the weftern 
fide of Kentaisse, one of thofe mountains, 
it takes its courfe in two branches for three 
hundred miles weftward, but inclining to the 
north : at that diftance from their fountain, 
meeting the great chain or ridge of mount 
Himmaleh, the ancient Imaus, the two ftream3 
are compelled to take a fouthern diredlion, 

and 

* Herodoti, lib.iii. p.2. Edit. Stephani, 1592. 
t Strabonis Geograph, lib.xv. p.683. Baiilex, 1549. 
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and in this courfe, uniting their currents, 
form what is properly called the Ganges. 
Amidft the rugged valleys and fteep defiles 
of that remote and mountainous region, the 
Ganges continues to wind, until it pours the 
colledled body of its waters through a rocky 
cavity of the mountain into a vaft bafon, 
lcooped out by their violent precipitation" at 
its foot. To this rocky cavity, the blind 
fuperftition of the natives has attached the 
idea of fome refemblance to the head of the 
animal, which, like the Apis formerly in 
Egypt, is holden facred throughout Hin- 
doftan j and the cavern, through which the 
Ganges rufties at Gangotri, is called the mouth 
of the cow. From every inquiry of the few 
Europeans who, have vifited this remote fpot, 
no real refemblance can be traced; but the 
fame fuperftition, which originally fabricated, 
perfeveres in believing and .propagating, the 
error. Both Sheriffedin, and Mr. Orme after 
him, place the cow-head rock at the Straits 
of Cupele, and affirm that Timur attacked 
the Indians, who were there aflembled in 
great multitudes to purify themfelves in the 
facred ftream, and adore the fancied fimili- 
tude of their favourite quadruped. After its 
pafiage through the rock of Gangotri, the 
Ganges 
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Ganges takes an eafteily direction for ne^r 
three hundred miles, amidft the rugged val¬ 
leys and fteep defiles of Sirinagurj and at 
Hurdwar again forces itfeif a paffage through 
the chain of mountains called Sewalick ; in¬ 
ferior indeed to Imaus in grandeur and alti¬ 
tude, but dill of a moft fublime elevation 
arid mod majedic appearance. From the 
mountains of Sewalick, that form the im¬ 
mediate boundary of the provinces lying north 
of Delhi, the Ganges defeends, with little lefs 
impetuofity than from Gangotri, into the 
level and cultivated region of Hindoftan; 
then flowing on through delightful plains, 
and diffufing riches and verdure in its pro- 
grefs, at Allahabad receives a rich tribute to 
its dream in the waters of the Jumna. If 
we may believe the Brahmins, another facred 
river, called the Serafwatty, joins thefe rivers 
under-ground; and therefore this fpot, con- 
fecrated by the three-fold junction of then- 
waves, has ever been the refort of devout 
pilgrims from every province of Hindoftan, 
and is denominated, in the Ayeen Akbery, 
the king of nvor {hipped places. In its courle 
from Allahabad to the ocean, a courfe of, * 
eight hundred and twenty miles, the Ganges^ 
rolling on through the,centre of Bahar and 
Bengal, 
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^Bengal, among innumerable cities that proud¬ 
ly lift their heads on its banks, is fwollen 
with the influx of many other confiderable 
rivers j fome of which, Mr. Rennei informs 
us, are equal to the Rhine, and none fmaller 
than the Thames. About two hundred and 
twenty miles from the fea, that is, about thirty 
miles below Rajahmal, commences the hekd of 
the Delta of the Ganges, which there, divi¬ 
ding into two great branches, feeks the ocean 
by two different and remote channels. 

The weftern branch, or to fpeak more 
accurately, the two wefternmoft branches, 
called the Coflimbazar and Jellinghy rivers, 
united into one ftream, defcend by the city 
of Hoogly, whofe name in paffing they af¬ 
lame ; and, wafhing the walls of Chander- 
nagore and of Calcutta, ruih in a broad and 
deep ftream into the Gulph of Bengal, at 
the diftance of 180 miles from the grand 
Eaftern Ocean. This is the only navigable 
branch of the Ganges for large thipsr the 
other numerous channels of this river being 
choaked up by bars of fand and banks of 
mud, thrown up by the violence of the cur¬ 
rent and the ftrong foutherly winds. Tire 
s ^ j eaftern branch, or rather the main ftream of 
the Ganges, flows on towards Dacca, once 

the 
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the capital of Bengal, which is watered by i 
noble arm of that river j and, about fixty 
miles below that city, mingling its waters 
with thofe of the Megna, rolls in one united 
and majeftic dream into the ocean. 

The breadth of the Ganges varies in dif¬ 
ferent places, and according to the different 
ieafcns, from one mile and a quarter to three 
miles. At 500 miles from the fea, Mr. Rennel 
informs us that the channel is thirty feet 
deep, when the river is at its lowed:; and 
that it continues at lead that depth to the 
ocean. The velocity of the current likewife 
varies according to the wet or dry feafons. 
In the dry months the medium rate of mo¬ 
tion is lefs than three miles an hour; but, at 
the period of the inundations, that motion 
is often increafed to five and fix hours; and 
Mr. Rennel records an inftance of his own 
boat being carried at the adonifhing rate of 
56 miles in eight hours. 

An object equally novel and grand now 
claims our attention; fo novel as not to have 
been known to Europeans in the real extent 
of its magnificence before the year 1765, and 
fo awfully grand , that the aflonifhed geogra¬ 
pher, Major Rennel, thinking the language of 
profe inadequate to convey his conceptions, 

has 
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r has had recourfe to the more exprefiive an^ 
^energetic language of poetry j but 

... Scarce the Mufe herfelf 

Dare ftretch her wing o’er this enormous mafs 
Of rufhing waters 5 to whofe dread expanfe, 
Continuous depth, and wond’rous length of courfe. 
Our floods are rills. 


This ftupendous objedt is the Brahma 7 
pooter, a word which in Sanfcreet figniW : 
the Jon of Brahma ; for no meaner origif* 
could be afiigned to fo wonderful a progeny 
This fupreme monarch of Indian rivers d '€ 
rives its fource from the oppofite fide of th ? 
fame mountains from which the Gange^ 
fprings; and, taking a bold fweep towards th^ 
eaft, in a line diredtly oppofite to the courr 
of that river, walhes the vaft country 4 
Tibet, where, by way of diftindftion, it 
denominated Sanpoo, or the river. Windinf 
with a rapid current through Tibet, and' 
for many a league, amidft dreary deferts ani 
regions, remote from the habitations of men* 
it waters the borders of the territory of Lalfa' 
the refidence of the grand Lama ; and thel* 
deviating, with a cometary irregularity, frort 1 
an eaft to a fouth-eaft courfe, the mightI 
wanderer approaches within 200 miles o^" 
weftern frontiers of the vaft empire 

Chind' 
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China. From this point its more direft path 
to the ocean lay through, the Gulph of Siam j 
but, with a defultory courfe peculiar to itfeif, 
it fuddenly turns to the weft through Aflam, 
and enters Bengal on the north-eaft quarter. 
Circling round the weftern point of the Gar- 
row mountains, the Brahmapooter now takes 
a fputhern dire&ion; and, for 60 miles be¬ 
fore it meets the Ganges, its fifter in point of 
origin, but not its rival in point of magni¬ 
tude, glides majeftically along in a ftream 
which is regularly from four to five miles 
wide, and, but for its frefhnefs, Mr. Rennel 
fays, might pafs for an arm of the fea. About 
forty miles from the ocean thefe mighty 
rivers unite their ftreams: but that gentleman 
is of opinion that their junction was formerly 
higher up, and that the accumulation of two 
fuch vaft bodies of water fcooped out the 
amazing bed of the Megna Lake.* Their 
prefent conflux is below Luckipoor, and by 
that confluence a body of frefti running water 
is produced, hardly equalled, and not exceed¬ 
ed, either in the old or the new hemifphere. 

So ftupendous is that body of water, it has 

formed ^ 

* Megna and Brahmapooter are names belonging to the fame / 
river in different parts of its courfe. The Megna fails inab-.L. / 
Brahmapooter, and, though a much fmallcr river, communicates 4 4 
its name to the other during the reft of its courfe. f 
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S>rmed a gulph of fuch extent as to contain 
iflands that rival our Ifle of Wight in fize and 
fertility ; and with fuch refiftlefs violence does 
it rufh into the ocean, that in the rainy fea- 
fon the fea itfelf, or at leaft its furface, is 
perfe&ly frefh for many leagues out. 

The Delta, formed by the Ganges, exhibits 
an appearanc? widely different from that 
formed by the Indus ; and is confiderably mok 
than twice the area of that of the Nile. ’ 
It is at the bafe near two hundred miles - 
j broad, and has, Mr. Rennel informs us, no 
jlefs than eight confiderable openings into the 
fea, each of which we pronounce without 
jhefitation to have probably been, in its turn, 
ithe principal^ mouth of the Ganges. This 
;whole extent is one vaft foreftj from that 
circumftance denominated the woods, or sun- 
derbunds, whofe dangerous recedes the for¬ 
titude and indultry of man have never yet 
completely explored, and which, from their 
forming an impenetrable hairier on that fide, 
i as well as from their affording an inexhaufti- 
I ble fupply of timber for boat-building, the 
policy of the Englifh has not yet attempted 
to clear. Thefe woods are the gloomy haunts 
lof every fpecies of favage animals, but par- 
.ricukhly of thofe formidable race of tigers 
I called 
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called the Royal or Bengal tiger, fo celebrated* 
throughout the world. The fiercenefs and 
intrepidity of thefe animals are fo great, that 
they have been known to fwim, in queft of 
prey, to the boats that lie at anchor in the 
river, and often make havoc among the wood¬ 
cutters and falt-makers, who carry on “ their 
dreadful trade” upon the fliore. Befides thofe 
principal openings above - mentioned, the 
whole coaft of the Delta, bordering on the 
fea, is indented with innumerable rivers and 
creeks, while the internal parts of the Sun¬ 
derbunds are interfered in every direction 
with a thoufand ftreams, which form a 
complete inland navigation, and which, ac¬ 
cording to a defcription given me by the late 
worthy Colonel Charles Ironside, who had 
frequently failed through thefe woody foli- 
tudes, abound with fcenes fo romantic and 
beautiful, that they alternately excite in the. 
mind the moft rapturous admiration, and im- 
prefs it with moft awful aftonilhment. 


End of Volume the First. 
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